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Foreword 


Tiie cooperative study in General Education, which 
was carried on from January 1939 to September 1944, grew out 
of the interest of a number of colleges in improving their programs 
of general education. Some of these institutions had long been at 
work on this problem; others were just beginning their efforts in 
this field. All these schools believed, however, that they could 
benefit from a cooperative attack on many of die problems they 
faced. They felt that, despite differences among colleges, certain 
basic problems were sufficiently similar to make concerted action 
profitable. They believed that the sharing of experience, the 
systematic exchange of material and ideas, and some division of 
labor in attacking certain complex problems would make possible 
greater progress. Financially, cooperation would also enable them 
to obtain for tlreir faculty members the services of consultants and 
other facilities beyond those 4hey could normally provide. 

Representatives of these colleges, convinced that the coopera’ 
tive program was feasible and desirable, sought the assistance of 
the American Council on Education. Since visits by representatives 
of the Council to a number of institutions revealed an active 
interest in a cooperative undertaking, plans for the organization 
of the Study and for its financing were submitted to the General 
Education Board in 1938. The Board voted to support die proj’ect 
for a period of three years, provided that no fewer than fifteen 
institutions participated and contributed approximately one-half 
the budget. The American Council on Education officially ac- 
cepted the responsibility of sponsoring the Study and appointed 
an executive committee, which selected the colleges to participate 
and assumed general responsibility for the direction of the Study. 

In selecting the colleges, the executive committee used several 
criteria. They sought institutions which had already undertaken 
educational experiments and which would participate actively in 
the work. They also chose colleges which understood the oppor- 
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tunities and obligations involved in participation and which repre- 
sented a fairly complete cross section of American higher educa- 
tion. This la.st criterion is particularly important in understanding 
the nature of the Study, for in the group finaUy selected the 
following types of institutions were represented: the land-grant 
college, the municipal university, the state teachers college, the 
independent liberal arts college, the Catholic college, the 
Protestant cluirch-relatcd college, the Negro college, the four- 
year college for women, the junior college for women, and the 
coeducational junior college. While the heaviest geographical 
grouping fell in tlie Middle West, the colleges are scattered from 
Pennsylvania to California and from Minnesota to Alabama. 

The twenty-two colleges originally participating in the Study 
were the following: Allegheny College, Antioch College, Ball State 
Teachers College, Bediany College, University of Denver, Hendrix 
College, Hiram College, Hope College, Iowa State College, Little 
Rock Junior College, University of Louisville, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Mills College, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Muskingum College, Olivet College, Park College, Pasadena 
Junior College, College of St. Catherine, Stephens College, Tal- 
ladega College, and the College of Wooster. During the course of 
the Study the following colleges wididrew: Bethany College, 
University of Denver, Hiram College, Hope College, Mills College, 
Olivet College, and the College of Wooster; and the following 
colleges, not originally members of the Study, joined it: Centre 
Ctdlege of Kentucky, Fisk University, and Macalester College. 

To assist in the undertaking, a central office was organized at 
Chicago and a staff w'as selected. Because some of the colleges 
were organized on the so-called “divisional basis,” the staff and the 
work W'Cre so organized. Thus, in addition to tlie director and 
associate director, one or more staff members were chosen in the 
humanities, the sciences, the social sciences, and student person- 
nel and counseling. 

Each participating college appointed a representative to direct 
the activity of the Study in that college and to represent the college 
in general pliuming sessions. Major administrative responsibility 
for directing the work of tlie Study in that college thus fell upon 
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this representative, who also acted as liaison officer between his 
college and the members of the centml staff. 

By common agreement the primary purpose of the Study was to 
effect desirable changes in educational practice. The Study was 
not intended merely to survey what was being done or what could 
be done, altlrough these problems were naturally important. The 
primary interest of the Study was in what ought to be done and 
how it could be effected. 

Tliis principle was to be interpreted only in relation to another 
basic principle — die complete autonomy of the participating insti- 
tutions. No “one best” conception of general education, no pre- 
conceived idea as to die “most important” questions to be studied, 
nor any dicta as to “the best” method of investigation were to be 
thrust upon die colleges. The Study was committed to the principle 
of recognizing differences among the participating colleges and 
accepting these differences without approval or disapproval. The 
hypotheses about general education were to grow out of the 
different, and sometimes conflicting, views of these colleges. 
Theories were not to be forced upon them by some outside agency. 

According to this principle all responsibility for activity in con- 
nection with the Study was explicitly invested in the mdividual 
colleges. Each college took exclusive responsibility for determining 
what it could and should do toward improving its own program 
of general education and for providing the organization and other 
resources necessary to produce this improvement. The college, 
not the central staff of the Study or any other body, was to deter- 
mine what use, if any, it should make of the Study’s resources or 
what changes it was to introduce into its own program. 

Since the responsibility for local cooperation with the Study was 
assumed by the colleges, all recognized diat a college could profit 
from the Study only by the participation of its faculty. Thence 
must come die ideas and problems with which the Study was to 
work. As a result, tlic Study began work with several hundred 
problems and projects which were of immediate concern to indi- 
viduals and groups in a particular institution. Since the Study had 
committed itself to tire principle Hiat tire problem to be studied 
should arise out of the experiences and practices of the colleges 
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The four volumes of this final report are concerned primarily 
with the major projects carried on in the various fields. The vol- 
umes are entitled General Education in the Humanities, General 
Education in the Social Studies, Student Personnel Services in 
General Education, and Cooperation in General Education: A 
Einal Report of the Exeaiiioe Commiilee of the Cooperative Study 
in General Education, 

Ralph W. Tyleb 

U'JiviH'iUY or CmcAGO 
Soptomber 1940 



Preface 


Tins BEPORT, intended for those who work with students 
— ^teachers, counselors, administrators — analyzes ways to identify 
and satisfy die needs of students through the coordinated use of 
fact-finding devices and of personnel services. Practices in student 
personnel work are related to tlie principles which undergird a per- 
sonnel philosophy of education and which are derived from psy- 
chology, sociology, and related fields. The emphasis of the report 
is upon a rmified program of student personnel work as an integral 
part of die program of general education aimed at the total de- 
velopment of each student. 

The contents of the report are based upon the work of many 
people: instructors, deans, dhectors of personnel, clinicians, stu- 
dents, and staff members. Their cooperative and individual study 
of the ways in which the total development of the student may be 
effectively improved dirough general education has arisen from 
die conviction that all those who influence the educational expe- 
riences of students are personnel workers. 

The report is divided into three parts: 

Part I, “Developing the Personnel Services”: The Study has 
involved both major projects of common concern to all the col- 
leges and a multiplicity of institutional studies related to the im- 
provement of practices widiin die colleges in counseling, teaching, 
extra-class life, and so on. The report of these specific practices, 
organized in terms of the various personnel services, is given in 
Part I. Because diese practices represent the work of many indi- 
viduals in the cooperating colleges as well as of others in institu- 
tions participating at the summer workshops in general education, 
the contents of Part I represent selective reporting by the author 
for which he alone should be held responsible. A further word of 
orientation to Part I is given as a special preface beginning on 
page 3. 

Part II, “Facilitating tile Personnel Services”: As the cooperat- 
ing colleges studied ways to improve general education, they iden- 
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xii Student Personnel Services in General Education 

tifiecl areas where additional information about students was 
needed. The development and use of inventories in these areas 
coiustituhxl the major projects in which the Study engaged. In the 
field of student personnel work, the major projects included the 
development of two inventories, a “Self-Inventory of Personal- 
Social Uclalions,” and an “Inventory of Counseling Relations,” dis- 
cussed in cliaptcr ix. The report on the inventories emphasizes the 
way in which they have been used to facilitate the personnel 
MTV ices. 

Pait III, '"'I'lu' Principles of Personnel Serviees”: Although both 
Parts I and II necessarily include some exposition of the assump- 
tions on which the inventories and die specific practices of person- 
nel work in the Study are based, a more systematic presentation 
of the principles which guided our work seemed advisable. Ac- 
cordingly, in Part III we have included brief statements of the 
principles of psychology, biology, philosophy, and sociology 
W’hich, taken together, provide a frame of reference for a person- 
nel philosophy of education. The report concludes with a syn- 
thesis of these principles in an outline of the major assumptions on 
which our work has been based. 

Because of die many persons mterested in student personnel 
services, the materials from which the report is drawn are ex- 
tensive. In the text and the Table of Contents die source of some 
of those materials is recognized. Neverdieless, I should Bice espe- 
cially to thank the following persons for their contributions: Sister 
Annette, College of St. Catherine; Florence I. Mahoney, M.D., of 
the V<‘tt*rans Admiiu.stration and formerly at Stephens College; 
Mary I. Omer, Stephens College; C. Wesley Cannom, fonnerly at 
Park (’olloge; and C. D. Stevens and Elizabeth Denman Salt, An- 
titK'h f!olleg«*. 'flioy have not only contributed valued materials, 
but also h:i\e fashioned them to fit the organization and needs of 
the report. Tlicir contributions are deeply appreciated. 

There are eountless other materials which are not directly used 
but whi<‘h, taken together, have contributed vitally to the thinking 
of the report. For these and for die rich experience in numerous 
discussion'! with co-workers in student personnel among the co- 
operating colleges. I owe a special debt of gratitude. 
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John L. Bergstresser directed the work in student personnel and 
counseling from the beginning of the Study in 1939 until Septem- 
ber 1942, when he became dean of students for The City College 
of New York. Plis efforts in organizing the work in student person- 
nel and counseling and his leadership in iliinking through die 
problems confronting their cooperative study have contributed 
more to the content of this report than I can state. He guided the 
development of the Self-Inventory of Personal-Social Relations 
and has given freely of his time since he left the Study in collabo- 
rating in writing about it in chapter ix. For his personal interest 
and effective assistance I am deeply grateful. 

During the workshops, several persons joined die staff and con- 
tributed their insights and efforts to the development of the per- 
sonnel point of view which forms the backbone of the report. 
These persons were Lily Detchen, Neal Drought, J. L. Jarvie, Fred 
A. Replogle, C. Wesley Cannoni, and George Sheviakov. As teach- 
ers and leaders in die workshop for one or more summers, they 
have influenced the thinking and activities of many personnel 
workers. 

The author was associated with the Study as a Fellow in 1941 
and took over the work in September 1942 when Mr. Bergstresser 
left. Although I had a hand in the major projects my major re- 
sponsibility has been to continue die studies already begun and to 
report on die total experience of the Study. As indicated above, 
many persons have contributed direedy and indirectly to this re- 
port; but I must accept die responsibility for its form and organiza- 
tion. In diis connection I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
to Prof. Stephen M. Corey of the University of Chicago who read 
the report in manuscript form and made excellent, helpful criti- 
cisms. 

Finally, I am indebted for stimulating assistance to my col- 
leagues of the central staff, Ralph W. Tyler, Ralph W. Ogan, 
Harold B. Dunkel, and Albert W, Levi. 


Chicago 
December 1947 


Paul J. Brouwer 
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Introduction to Part I 


The cooperative study in General Education aime'd to 
influence the practices in each of the cooperating colleges. The 
practices in the field of student personnel and counseling are re- 
ported in Part I of this volume. 

Obviously die report cannot include all of even the significant 
practices among the cooperating colleges. Some selection must he 
made in order to limit the discussion and maintain its unity. The 
criteria of selection can be stated as questions; Does the practice 
illustrate die application of an important concept or principle of 
personnel work? Is the practice intrinsically important — ^whether 
it be a common practice, such as an admissions program, or a 
practice not widely adopted, such as the use of students on all 
standing committees? Is the practice one which demonstrates sig- 
nificant progress during the period of the Study? Such questions 
have served to sift down the extensive list of particular practices 
to a report which will constitute a significant and comprehensive 
summary of what is happening in personnel work on the general 
education level among the cooperating colleges. 

In discussing practices it is inevitable that two conditions arise: 
One, a practice, such as the system of assigning counselces, is 
pulled out of its context in a particular college so that it is necessar- 
ily discussed apart from the constellation of factors which makes 
the practice effective in that college. A second condition is that 
practices are inevitably tied in with a system of concepts and be- 
liefs about human growth and development, the nature of .society, 
and in general about the total job of general education. To con- 
sider practices apart from the reasoning behind them is fmitless 
if we expect to make a discussion of practices helpful to others in- 
terested in die improvement of programs of general education. 

To take a concrete illustration: According to the conviction of 
many educators in the cooperating colleges, the college must un- 
derstand the past experience of the student in order to cope with 
the present and sensibly to predict the future. Accordingly, not 
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2 Student Personnel Services in General Education 

only the academic record from high school becomes important 
admissions data, but indications of the student’s nonacademic 
experiences, his personality traits, his feelings, beliefs, skills, and 
other factors must be included also. In addition, the college is 
vitally interested in what others say about him — ^his parents, 
friends, employers, teachers; finally, they want genetical pictures 
of health, emotional adjustments, and the like in order to under- 
stand how he has coped with the developmental tasks of his child- 
hood and early adolescence. The reasons for requiring this type of 
information and the purposes to which it shall be put are rooted 
in the philosophy of education held by the college. In other words, 
the practices of the college must be considered in the light of their 
rationale in order to be intelligible. 

This need for viewing practices in dieir relation to theory is 
emphasized by the unfortunate circumstance that many personnel 
practices in American education are borrowed blindly from one 
college by another. For example, an admissions blank, which 
seems effective in the program of College A, becomes the envy 
of College X which borrows the blank or modifies it slightly, but 
then often wonders what to do with the elaborate information it 
now obtains from an entering student. Under such circumstances, 
the introduction of a new admissions blank provokes feelings of 
futility from those who fail to see its merits, hostility from those 
who opposed its introduction, and defensiveness from those who 
appropriated it in the first place. In other words, a practice di- 
vorced from its rationale easily becomes ineffective. 

Before proceeding, however, we need to define briefly what is 
meant by a “concept” and a “practice.” In performing persoimel 
functions, we draw upon our personal and institutional resources: 
we have certain information about students; we are directed in 
our thinking by certain beliefs and attitudes; we manifest an in- 
terest in one thing, but not in another. All of these resources — 
information, beliefs, attitudes, interests — are compounded into 
what we may call “concepts.” Our concepts, consequently, are 
the bases from which we operate. Th^ guide our thinking and 
our activity. They limit and direct what we think and do and say. 
The concept, for example, that “the whole student learns” leads to 
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different classroom practice, calls for different information, creates 
different interests, from the concept that “education is the process 
of training the mind.” 

“Practice” is simply a term to refer to the actual activities in 
which we engage. The techniques we employ, the kind of organ- 
ization we develop, the inetliods wo follow — all of what we do — is 
involved in die word “practices.” Obviously practices and concepts 
are inseparable. We shall try to show their connection as we pro- 
ceed. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that neither the practices nor 
the concepts and beliefs discussed in Part I are necessarily receiv- 
ing the unanimous support of all persons among the cooperating 
colleges. Bodi the autonomy of the colleges and the variety in 
points of view regarding personnel work produce divergence of 
opinion and practice. Nevertheless, the general approach to per- 
sonnel work described and the general system of belief which un- 
derlies this approach will be acceptable to most faculty members 
of the cooperating colleges. This judgment is based upon staff con- 
tacts with aU of the colleges through repeated visits, through work- 
shops, tiirough intercollege meetings, and through correspond- 
ence. 

The practices and beliefs discussed in Part I are, therefore, ec- 
lectic; the basis for their selection has not been tiie question, “Do 
all of the cooperating colleges engage in this practice or subscribe 
to diis point of view?” but rather the question, “In terms of 
prevailing judgment among the cooperating colleges, is this prac- 
tice or tliis concept significant and representative?” 

Organization of Part I 

Student personnel services include those college-controlled ac- 
tivities, whether engaged in by students alone or by students and 
faculty together, which relate to and are directly concerned with 
the students, individually and in groups. Thus, the following di- 
visions of the college program, which conform to tire usual pat- 
tern of organization of the college, may be considered as offering 
opportunities for separate kinds of student personnel services; 
(1) the counseling service; (2) extra-class life on the campus; (3) 
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living arrangements; (4) pre- and postcollege personnel services; 
(5) specialized personnel services; (6) classroom activity; (7) the 
administration of personnel services. Each of these types of per- 
sonnel services will be discussed separately in Part I. 

Altliough this organization has the disadvantage of enabling the 
.specialist, Such as the teacher, the clinical psychologist, or the ad- 
missions officer, to pick out the chapter dealing specifically with 
the Study’s experience in his field and thus possibly of encourag- 
ing further specialism, we shall guard against this tendency by 
pointing out ways in which practices are inextricably related. Our 
concern is to present the practices of the total program of edu- 
cation which involve the individual student. 



Part I 

DEVELOPING THE PERSONNEL 
SERVICES 
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Counseling: The Process 

The counseling of one individual by another is as old 
as human experience. From time immemorial, teachers, friends, 
parents, wives, husbands — people in all kinds of relations — ^liave 
talked together about their interests, problems, and plans. And the 
experience of finding new interests, of seeing a problem in a new 
light, of finding better goals, is certainly not new in life, whether 
in the college or out of it. The aim of Mark Hopkins and the pupil 
conferring together in mutual respect has long been the aim of 
education at the college level. 

For a number of reasons, however, tliis valuation of man-to-man 
relations in education has in recent years become central to an em- 
phasis upon individualized education. The counseling program 
has been deemed so educationally worth while in effecting 
changes in students that systems are worked out to guarantee each 
of the hundreds and thousands of students an equal opportunity 
to have counseling experience. To this end, faculty members, 
trained as specialists in science, history, or philosophy, are now 
being asked to serve as advisers or counselors. Special personnel 
techniques, such as testing, are being used to sustain and under- 
gird the counseling program. New personnel, such as die clinical 
psychologist, are being added to the faculty. In numerous ways, 
the old-time method of counseling to affect growdi is being sys- 
tematized, structured, and consciously used in the educational 
program. 

All counseling experience, however, is not equally sound from 
a psychological or educational point of view. Some experiences 
produce frustration, others freedom; some provoke hostility and 
resentment which immobilize the counselee and prevent him from 
achieving precisely the goals which counseling should facilitate; 
some encourage and strengthen the student to mobilize his per- 
sonal resources in new ways to achieve desirable goals. The proc- 
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ess of counseling is hence vitally important. Not just any relation 
between faculty member and student will produce desirable 
changes in behavior. The relation must follow soimd principles 
and procedures and must operate within the framework of sound 
beliefs about how human nature may be affected in face-to-face 
relations. The cooperating colleges have studied the counseling 
process in an effort to answer such questions as “What is coim- 
Sfiling?” “What should be its objective?” “How does it work?” 
“Should all faculty members be counselors?” “Can they be?” “Can 
students be counselors?” Around such questions as these we shall 
report in this chapter the assumptions, practices, and difficulties of 
llie counseling programs among the cooperating colleges of the 
Study. 

Perhaps in no field of educational practice, however, is there 
more confusion of terminology and concept than in coimseling. 
Consequently, we shall need to distill from a variety of coun- 
seling methods those practices and beliefs which seem to represent 
the most fruitful understanding of how counseling may meet the 
needs of students in general education. Such a distillation repre- 
sents value-judgments regarding psychological principles and 
educational goals. Nevertheless, it should be emphasized that our 
purpose is not to present a “school of thought,” such as that of 
psychoanalysis or field psychology or some other psychotherapeu- 
tic system. Rather, we shall endeavor to clarify issues, citing the 
evidence from the experience of die Study which supports antag- 
onistic points of view, and to sum up the general point of- view 
which embraces the prevailing counseling procedure among the 
cooperating colleges. 

What Is Counseling? 

Counseling in educational institutions has been variously de- 
fined.* A working definition that undergirds the practices and 
beliefs of the cooperating colleges of the Study is as follows: 

* StH: F.. t:, Willi, u>i<!on and J. G, Dailey, Sfudenf Personnel Work (New York: 
McOraw-HiII Book Co., 1937), pp. 65-71, for a summary of definitions. The 
authors cimdutlc, “. . . Counseling as a personnel function suffers from a multi- 
plicity of definitions and practices, just ns does the field of personnel work itself.’' 
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Counseling: The Process 

Counseling is a form of teaching which involves the processes of 
interaction between two persons. 

Counseling is a form of teaching; It belongs to the class of ex- 
perience which is intended to produce learning. It may involve 
giving infonnation to the student, voicing judgments and opinions, 
clarifying issues, providing a relation which develops insight, and 
all the other verbal activities which teach. 

Counseling involves the processes of interaction: Interaction 
means that one person responds to the stimulus provided by an- 
other; that the behavior of Iwth persons is affected; that a working 
relation is created. This interaction, this relation, operates accord- 
ing to principles of dynamic psychology which define, in ways 
pointed out below, the processes of interaction between persons. 

Counseling involves two persons: Many colleges speak of 
“group counseling” and “individual counseling,” This seems to be 
confusing and loose terminology. It may be better to use “group 
guidance” or some other terra instead of “group counseling” and 
to retain “counseling” to indicate the individualized teaching 
situation. 

Aims and Methods of Counseling 

Probably basic to all purposes in counseling is the objective of 
the student’s total development. Is he growing in his ability to 
cope with his own problems? Is he achieving that measure of self- 
realization which is consistent with his need to reach greater ma- 
turity? 

Hie means which are used to achieve the total development of 
the student may be various. For example, under some circum- 
stances a student’s ignorance may be his greatest difficulty; hence, 
in counseling him, the faculty member or student-counselor gives 
information. Thus, a student who is tense about his ability to com- 
plete a premedical course may be assured by his counselor that in 
terms of aptitude tests, grades, and clinical judgments by psychol- 
ogists, he has the necessaiy aptitudes for studying medicine. Or, 
suppose a student is spending more hours per week at the movies 
than his academic proficiency waiTants. He is immature and away 
from the controls of his home for the first time. Accordingly, the 
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job of the counseling relation is to create the ability in the student 
to control his expenditure of time. How may it be done? Some 
counselors will use injunction, advice-giving, and “fatherly” meth- 
ods of enjoining the student to make wiser use of his time. Others 
will dig for the causes of the excess movie-going. They will strive 
to help the student clarify his reasons for attending college; help 
him thus to see how his frequent trips to the movies are prevent- 
ing the achievements of which he is capable; and enable him, 
through "freeing” him from whatever compulsion sends him to the 
movies, to apply himself more consistently to his studies. The aim 
of both groups of counselors is the same — ^the achievement of this 
student in college in terms of his abilities and purposes — ^but the 
methods are entirely different. 

It would seem, therefore, that the objectives of counseling are 
intimately related to the methods used. 'N^en advice is given upon 
request, is the student learning to be emotionally independent? 
When advice-giving is resolutely rejected, is the student growing 
in independence? Are there situations when discipline must be im- 
posed, punishment must be meted out? Is this legitimate coun- 
seling? May it relate to development? If so, how? The process of 
counseling involved in these questions seems a crucial matter, 
to which we now turn. 

Although many questions remain xmanswered, the cooperating 
colleges have found the insights of writers like Rogers, Freud, 
Adler, Lewin, Prescott, and many others helpful in understanding 
the counseling process. In a sense, the idea that counseling is a 
process which occurs in otlier than a hit-and-miss fashion is fairly 
recent. Not until the turn of the century was the study of interac- 
tion between persons systematized. Faculty members who act as 
counselors are now studying more precisely why counseling is 
effective. They are finding that certain psychological laws operate 
in counseling, just as certainly as physiological laws. 

In spite of the realization that the counseling process is ordered 
and structured, not haphazard, it should not be immediately as- 
sumed that all the facts of interaction between persons are known. 
Tliere arc many unsolved problems. Counselors, therapists, psy- 
choanalysts, psychologists, social workers, industrial personnel 
people, and p.sychiah:ists who utilize counseling m effecting 
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changes in people proceed more certainly than thirty years ago, 
but still wiA the tentativeness that must accompany procedures 
based on hypotheses. Human beings are so infinitely complex that 
the best formulations in theory are still subject to extremely cau- 
tious use. In the spirit, therefore, of “we know more than we used 
to know but not enough to be dogmatic,” we shall discuss two 
broad concepts of the counseling process, both of which are used 
by tire cooperating colleges of the Study. 

Two Kinds of Counseling 

These two concepts of counseling have different aims, basic 
assumptions, and procedures. Each point of view is expressed in 
the practices of equally well-trained counselors. They may be 
called, for want of more accurate titles, "prescriptive” and "per- 
missive” methods in counseling. By “prescriptive counseling” is 
meant those practices wherein the counselor makes judgments 
about the student and endeavors to communicate them to him as 
effectively as possible in order to influence him to behave in ways 
‘prescribed by the counselor (but now accepted by the student). 
By “permissive counseling” is meant those practices in which the 
counselor creates a permissive relation which enables the student 
freely to express his feelings, emotions, and ideas, to the end tliat 
he will be more independent and self-understanding and hence 
more capable of solving his own problems. These methods are 
briefly illustrated in the interview witli SJ. 

Interview with SJ® 

Imagine that a student, SJ, said exactly the same words with the same 
inflection to two deans whom we shall call Dean A and Dean B. SJ has 
come voluntarily to see each dean separately. He has not met either one 
before. 

The dean says: Good morning. Won’t yon sit down? ( SJ sits.) What 
would you like to talk about? 

S/; There’s a little problem I want to talk over with you. I haven’t got 

’Adapted from materials supplied by Dean of Students Basil PiUard, Antioch 
College. The contrasting interviews wldi Deans A and B, assuming the identical 
initial situation, highlight the different procedures and outcomes when permissive 
or prescriptive counseling methods are used. Tlicse differences ore discussed more 
fully in the following pages. 
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my high school diploma yet. I came to college under an arrangement 
whereby I am to get it this June. 

For perhaps sentimental reasons Td like to get my diploma with the 
rest of my high school class this June. Up until now Td been planning 
to take a week off and go home at that time. My home is in Z [a city 700 
miles away], I thought at that time Td also see my draft board because 
Vm just turning eighteen and will have to register, 

I guess I didn't realize the difference between high school and college 
courses. I didn’t realize how important lectures were at college. Td hate 
to miss the lectures in biology and in Mr. C’s course. 


(Piescriptivc Method) 

Dean A: Sure, you may go home 
if you’d like to; nothing in the rules 
against it. But I wouldn’t advise 
you to. From June 18 to 28 you will 
have ten free days to see your 
friends, your draft board, and 
all that. You won t miss any classes 
here. You’ll not lose out in your 
work, 

SJ: I suppose you re right. But 
I’d hate to miss graduation— for 
sentimental reasons, I suppose. 
Mr. Bixby, the principal, was swell 
about letting me start College be- 
fore I officially graduated, and I’d 
kind of hate to let him down. 

Dean A; I know it seems a little 
iis though you’re ignoring him. But 
as you said yourself, college is dif- 
ferent from high schooj It hardly 
pays tt> cut lectures and labs un- 
less absolutily necessary. But, of 
course, youll have to decide for 
yourself whether to stick it out or 
duck out. It doesn’t seem to me 
that going back to your high school 
graduation is absolutely necessary, 
is it, SJ? 


(Permissive Method) 

Dean B; You’re beginning to 
feel that if you take a week of the 
quarter to go home, it will put you 
behind the eight-ball, 

SJ; That’s it. I just don’t know 
what to do, and I thought I’d ask 
you to advise me. 

Dean B: WeU, I think that’s a 
choice you’ll want to make for 
yourself. You’re free to go home if 
you want. Perhaps, if we talk it 
over a little more, you’ll see more 
clearly what is best. 

SJ: How long do we get off be- 
tween the spring and summer 
quarters? 

Dean B: Youll get about ten 
days — from June 18 to the 28th. 

SJ; Oh, that’s quite a long time. 
I M'ould like to get back and see 
my high school class. There are 
a lot of fellows who will be 
drafted, and I may not see them 
again. But now I’m inclined to 
stay here and go home in be- 
tween quarters. I couldn’t afford 
to go home both times. If I went 
for graduation, I know I’d feel 
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pressed and that I was missing 
out here. 

Dean B: You’d like to go, hut 
you wouldn’t have such a good 
time knowing what you were 
missing here, 

SJ: You know, the more I think 
it over, the more I feel it would 
be foolish to go. I think Td feel 
much better to wait and take the 
time between quarters. I think 
that’s what I’ll do. 

Dean B: You’re beginning to 
feel sure that the decision you’ve 
made will work out better? 

SJ: Yes; well, thanks very 
much. I guess I just needed to 
talk it over and get it straight in 
my own mind. I see it more clear- 
ly now. Thanks a lot. 

Dean B: You’re quite welcome, 

(SJ leaves.) 

PERMISSIVE COUNSELING 

The aim of permissive, nondirective counseling is, according to 
Rogers, to help the student “to become a better organized person, 
oriented around healthy goals which [he] has clearly seen and 
definitely chosen.”** It aims to provide the student with a “united 
purpose, the courage to meet life and the obstacles which it pre- 
sents. . . . Consequently, the client takes from his counseling con- 
tacts, not necessarily a neat solution for each of his problems, but 
the ability to meet his problems in a constmelive way.”‘ 

Dean B did not try to give SJ the answer to his question, “Should 
I go home for high school graduation?” Instead, he consistently 

“Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1942), p. 227. 


SJ: No, I guess not. You’re prob- 
ably right. Well, I’ll stick it out 
until the ten-day vacation between 
quarters. 

Dean A: Good boy. So long. 

(SJ leaves.) 
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altemplod to clarify SJ’s feelings and his goals in order that SJ 
might have the experience, in counseling, of seeing his problem 
clearly and meeting it. 

Rogens defines effective counseling as a “definitely structured, 
pennissivc relationship which allows the client to gain an under- 
.slaiidiiig of himself to a degree which enables him to take positive 
.stops in tlio light of his new orientation. This hypothesis has a 
natural corollary, that all the techniques used should aim toward 
dovt'Ioping this free and permissive relationship, this understand- 
ing of .self in the counseling and other relationships, and this tend- 
ency toward positive, self-initiated action.”® 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

This definition may be made more explicit by indicating the 
basic assumptions involved in it. The first diree relate to the way in 
which change in behavior occurs; the second tliree, to the process 
of counseling, 

1. The individual is assumed to have a strong, impelling “drive 
toward growth, health, and adjustment.” The problem which the 
student faces is his problem which he wants more than anyone 
else to overcome. Counseling is, therefore, an effort to free the 
individual to solve his own problem in his own way. Dean B 
tried to help SJ meet his own problem in his own way, to “free” 
him from the indecision which troubled him. Dean A, on the 
other hand, tried to help SJ by taking over the problem, by making 
it his ( Dean A’s) owai, and then by handing it back, solved. 

2. Ihe fceling-s and emotions in the problem situation are more 
significant than the intellectual elements when change in behavior 
occurs. A student said she knew she ought not to be homesick — ^it 
was childish and silly— but she was homesick just the same. This 
emphasis upon feeling “is finally making effective he long-stand- 
ing knowh'dge that most maladjustments are not failures in know- 
ing, hut that knowledge is ineffective because it is blocked by 
the emotional satisfactions which tlie individual achieves through 
the present maladjustments. . . .”® 

3. The individual changes his behavior only to achieve his 

^ ll)UL, p. 18. 
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goals more eflFectively. The central question always is, ‘*What are 
the individual’s goals?” The student who runs from one counselor 
to another to talk about vocational choices or other problems, 
never making decisions, behaves indecisively because of satisfac- 
tions he derives from such a state of mind. He is achieving his 
goal. He must be helped to recognize his real goal; if il is un- 
acceptable to him — ^if he really does not want to be indecisive — 
new goals will emerge and changed behavior will therefore result. 

4. A permissive relation with the counselor “frees” the student 
to attack his real problem. In such a relation, the counselor gen- 
erally responds to feeling instead of to content. Note tlie first re- 
sponse of Dean B after SJ has stated his problem: “You’re begin- 
ning to feel that if you take a week out of the quarter to go home 
it will put you behind the eight-ball.” Dean B puts into words the 
feeling which SJ has manifested. Dean B’s response to jeeling 
ultimately leads to SJ’s remark, “I tliink I’d feel much better to 
wait. ... I tliink that’s what I’ll do,” the point when SJ sees his 
problem clearly and himself decides upon a course of action. 

5. Counseling is itself a growth experience. Tliis assumption is 
borne out in SJ’s experience with Dean B: he changed during the 
counseling period. 

6. Certain conditions must be met before this permissive ap- 
proach is feasible. Permissive counseling is not a panacea but, 
like prescriptive counseling, to be discussed later, a method of 
counseling which functions only under certain conditions. The 
prime requisite for a counseling relation which calls for permissive 
methods is that the student is under stress to solve a problem. The 
stress is so great that the student is willing to express his feelings 
freely about it, regardless of the pain which such expression may 
bring witlr il. For example, SJ’s indecision troubled him sufficiently 
so that he could say, “for perhaps sentimental reasons I’d like to 
get my diploma with my class” and “I guess I didn’t realize the 
difi^rence between high school and college courses. I didn’t 
realize how important lectures wei*e at college. I'd hate to miss 
the lectures in biology and in Mr. C’s course.” Such admissions 
of sentiment, ignorance, and change of mind represent feelings 
that an indifferent, hostile, or untroubled student could not or 
would not make. Dean B’s function was to release these feelings. 
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recognize them, and thus enable SJ to come to a wise decision. 

There are other qualifying conditions which govern the feasi- 
bility of pennissive counseling, such as the student’s ability to 
cope with his situation, the opportunity for planned contacts 
with the counselor over a period of time, the student’s freedom 
from organic disturbances or excessive emotional instabilities, and 
.so forth.' 

In [)t'rmissiv(‘ counseling, the faculty member plays a unique 
role. J}y responding to feeling, not content, he mirrors the stu- 
dent’s feelings and emotions. lie does not add to, nor subtract 
from, the feeling; he does not affect the kind or intensity of feel- 
ing. In a sense, he reflects, mirror-fa.shion, what the student is 
so that the counselee can see himself more realistically. An 
adolescent girl says to her counselor: 

I’ve been thinking about what you are to me. It’s as though you 
were myself — a part of me. You’re a balance wheel; you’re not a per- 
son. It’s almost as if I were talking to myself, but with someone listen- 
ing and trying to think on it. I’m not getting rid of anytliing but a lot 
of stored-iip feeling. I don’t come for advice. No, sometimes I do. But 
then I'm conscious that I want advice. It really bothers me when you 
become a person. What you do is let a person talk and put in com- 
ments that keep it going, instead of stewing in a circle. That’s why I 
say that you’re a balance wheel. It’s different now. When I first met 
you, you were a person. I disliked you because you were touching 
sore spots. Now I know you’ll be a person when I need you to be. 
Other times you’re someone to blow off steam to and to talk to so I 
can make up my mind.* 

The coiin.sclor let.s “u person talk and puts in comments that 
k«;<‘p it going instead of stowing in a circle.” His comments are 
rt‘spous(‘.s to h'eling. The counselor is “someone to talk to so I can 
niak<‘ up rny mind.” The student makes the decisions; the coun- 
selor creates the atmosphere in which the troubled student is 
free to decide. The coun.sclor supplies friendliness, a genuine 
warmth, and responsiveness without maudlin sympathy. He is 
neither judgt‘ nor advocate, but allows the free expression of any 
feelings, no mutter how hostile, aggressive, or guilty. He controls 

' St*? ihi(l.y duip. iii, pp. 51--S5. 

* IhULy p. from V, VV’, "Intensive Treatment with Adolescent 

Journal of ConntUing Pstjchologiy^ IV (Sepl.-Oct 1940), 184. 
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the situation only by setting up certain limits beyond which 
the student cannot go; for example, he limits the time of each 
interview, and he refuses to allow the student to draw him into 
argument, debate, or discussion of personal views. Finally, he 
keeps the counseling situation free from coercion or pressure. 

PRESCRIPTIVE COUNSELING 

If permissive counseling may be characterized as sludent-con- 
tzolled, prescriptive counseling by contrast is counselor-controlled. 
This difference is clcan-cut when we consider the liasic assump- 
tions, the sequence of counseling steps, and the counselor’s func- 
tion in the prescriptive approach. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Prescriptive counseling assumes that the counselor is better 
able to identify desirable goals for the student than the student 
himself. Because of his training, his maturity, and his informa- 
tion about the student from personnel materials such as tests, 
records, and health reports, the counselor can make better judg- 
ments tlian can the student about such matters as the student’s 
vocational choices, life-goals, or relations with otliers. The student 
comes to the counselor with a problem. The latter, after careful 
study of relevant materials, provides him with alternative solu- 
tions. The student himself selects from the counselor-chosen al- 
ternatives the choice which he wishes to make. 

2. The emphasis in prescriptive counseling is upon the intel- 
lectual approach to the student’s problem. It is assumed that 
knowledge of alternative choices or solutions will lead to proper 
choice and hence to changed behavior. In other words, the ac- 
ceptance of goals is u rational, logical process. A student, for 
example, desired very much to be a doctor, but obviously lacked 
the scholastic aptitude and otlier personal qualifications. If lie 
follow'ed prescriptive methods, the counselor would show the 
student the requirements for medicine, would analyze the stu- 
dent’s case material for indications of otlier vocational potenti- 
alities, and w'ould, finally, provide him witli the best possible 
choices which wise and keen insight into the student’s situation 
would provide. Such a procedure, it is presumed, would enable 
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the student ( if the counseling was skillful) to “see” these choices 
as feasible possibilities for him. He would know which choice to 
make. If he tended to choose en-oneously, the counselor would, 
ui course, urge him to try out, at least, that course which seemed 
to suit his abilities and interests most favorably, emphasizing tlie 
necessity, too, of making tentative decisions. 

3. MIfective counseling demands personnel materials, an as- 
sumption related to the process of counseling. The counselor 
recognizes the limitations of tests and measurements, but they 
are, nevertheless, indispensable. In making judgments of appro- 
priate choices for the student, in appraising interests, abilities, 
needs, and tire like, die counselor carmot depend upon his 
“hunches.” Personnel materials of all sorts provide the objective 
data which justify and support his analysis. 

4. The counselor carries the burden of responsibility for the 
solution of the student’s problem. In the last analysis, it is his 
judgments from which the student may choose, his interpretations 
of personnel data which guide die student’s thinking, and his 
responsibility to stick with die problem until the student sees the 
light. 

BASIC DIFFERENCES 
HOW IS BEHAMOR CHANOED? 

One basic difference between prescriptive and permissive 
methods lies in a difference in belief as to how changes in be- 
havior are most efficiently brought about. Permissive counseling 
assumes that the individual has a strong drive toward goals; when 
his realization of his goals is inadequate or when he cannot reach 
them b('caii.s‘(‘ ho is immobilized by fears, anxieties, or frustrations, 
maladjustment occurs. Through the permissive relation with the 
counselor he clarifies his goals, understands himself more clearly, 
and is able to reorganize his feelings and emotions so that he is 
enabled to move forward once again toward achieving his goals. 
In this way, behavior clumges— Icaniing occurs and educational 
objectives are realized. 

Prescriptive counseling, on tlic contrary, assumes that growth 
occurs through intellectual understanding of inadequacies in 
present goals. A student aspires to leadership in extra-class 
activities but lacks tlic potentialities to be a leader. The coimselor. 
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after making a careful valuation of the student’s potentialities, 
points out to him the unrealistic nature of his goal and provides 
him with alternative objectives more compatible with his abilities. 
The student, recognizing the validity of the counselor’s appraisal, 
accepts his judgment, changes his goals, and finds new activities 
more consistent with his abilities. His behavior has changed— 
the educational objective of orienting the student to himself 
and the world about him has been realized. 

WHEN IS COUNSELING NEEDED? 

A second basic difference between diese points of view relates 
to the conditions which prevail when counseling is needed. Per- 
missive counseling operates most effectively when definite pre- 
liminary conditions have been met. For example, the student 
faces a serious problem which he feels incapable of solving. 
Prescriptive counseling is applicable at any time, whether or not 
students face serious problems or are unaware of their problems. 
In fact, in the judgment of the counselor, a student may be 
“riding for a fall” so that the counselor’s intervention is an obliga- 
tion. For example, a student inadvertently or ignorantly has signed 
up for too heavy a load of courses. The counselor feels sure the 
student is doomed to fail. He accordingly steps into the life of 
the student, as it were, and discusses the probabilities of failure. 
In other instances, the counselor meets students routinely to dis- 
cuss their plans, problems, and interests. Not only when students 
are psychologically prepared to change tlieir behavior, therefore, 
is prescriptive counseling applicable. 

WHAT IS THE COUNSELOR’S ROLE? 

A tliird point of opposition involves the role of the counselor. 
By implication, the prescriptive counselor “knows best” because 
he has judgments and advice to make on die basis of personnel 
data, experience, and insights not understandable or available to 
the student. Hence he i.s justified in intervening in the student’s 
life, in determining the best possible alternative goals for the 
student. On the other hand, the permissive counselor provides 
no answers about what is right or best for the student. Ho scrupu- 
lously avoids projecting his own judgments and opinions into 
the discussion. His sole purpose is, by skilled questions and com- 
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ments and liy the creation of a permissive counseling relation, 
to help the student to solve his own problems. 

WHAT IS THE AIM? 

A fourth basic difference exists in the fundamental aim of the 
counseling process. In prcseriplive counseling, the faculty member 
aims to change the student’s behavior in ways which he, the 
counselor, thinks desirable. He prescribes the alternatives and 
urges the selection of the most appropriate one. He is thus con- 
stantly calk'd upon to make value-judgments about desirable goals 
for another person and about courses of action designed to 
achieve these goals. Nevertheless, he aims also as counselor to 
leave the choices up to the student in order that the latter may 
become more mature and independent. But the student’s choices 
must be right in the eyes of the counselor, or furtlier counseling, 
further efforts to "win over” the student, are necessary. The 
basic aim of prescriptive counseling is, therefore, to secure de- 
velopment along lines judged or prescribed by the counselor. 

Permissive counseling, on the other hand, aims to provide the 
student with the opportunity to find his own goals and achieve 
them, regardless of w'hat these goals may be. The emphasis is 
entirely on the growth of the student, not on the particular pattern 
of behavior which such growth brings with it. Permissive counsel- 
ing is not concerned with the adequacy of a student’s goals, but 
only with whether or not the student accepts them without diffi- 
culty. Dean B, for example, was more concerned as a counselor 
with how SJ might learn to analyze his own problem tlian with 
whether SJ decided to go home for commencement or to stay 
at the college; Dean A, on the other hand, attended strictly to 
the intellectual, logical content of SJ’s question and was hence 
concerned primarily with SJ’s sticking it out because such a course 
of action would be, m his judgment as counselor, the adoisable 
thing for SJ to do. 

NOT AN EmiER~OR QUESTION 

In spite of these basic differences, both approaches have value 
depending on ( D the demands of the counseling situation and 
(2) the counselor’s abilities, training, interests, and purposes. 
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1. THE DEMANDS OF THE COUNSELING SITUATION 

We have implied diat some counseling situations demand that 
the counselor make judgments and decisions. When faculty mem- 
bers, for example, are required to approve a student’s selection 
of courses, they must as counselors feel that this selection is 
appropriate to the interests and abilities of the student as well 
as to the academic requirements of the college. 

Or, to illustrate from counseling in another area, a student has 
been caught cheating. Punishment must be meted out. In per- 
forming this administrative function, the counselor is concerned 
priinai'ily with the preservation of the college and secondarily 
with die growth of the student involved. Accordingly, he ad- 
ministers the punishment, such as probation, but attempts at the 
same time to help the student to see the relation of the experience 
to his need to change his behavior. The counselor intervenes in 
die life of die student, it is true; but such intervention is necessary 
for the preservation of the society of which the student is a 
member. 

Or, to give a diird illustration, the student is not aware of 
problems which die counselor sees clearly. For example, David 
was constantly tired, frequently slept in class, missed assignments, 
and did work far below his capacities. The counselor knew that 
David was desperately trying to earn all of his college expenses 
by working as night clerk in a hotel. He slept on a cot when- 
ever he could snatch a few minutes from the switchboard or the 
desk. Before starting this work, David had been doing superior 
work as a premodic student. His academic inefficiencies now 
were going to cost him admission to the best medical school. 
But David insisted that he must work, for his wages were his 
only source of income. The counselor .saw that intervention in 
David’s life was necessary. He, therefore, arbitrarily reduced 
David’s number of courses, insisted upon a physical examination, 
and made arrangements for some scholarship aid, 

A foiurtli type of situation demanding prescription is that where- 
in the student obviously needs to be thrown in conflict; a problem 
must be created in order to provide the conditions leading to 
growth. Learning occurs only when goals cannot be reached. 
The counselor, therefore, may sometimes prescribe courses of 
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study, or other activities which involve goals that cannot be 
reached easily. For example, Mary was apparently content to 
l>e a wallflower. Her counselor assumed that her dissatisfaction 
with herself in social situations were probably great, but that 
her fears were too great to allow her to change. That is, she 
preferred being a wallflower to being upset by being forced to 
change her behavior. He accordingly deliberately intervened in 
her life by forcing her to discuss her social relations, her fears, 
and her prt'vious social experiences. Because he was a good 
proscriptive counselor, he maintained rapport. Mary finally felt 
seriously enough disturbed to think actively about how she might 
improve. Only by thus throwing Mary into conflict by prescrip- 
tive methods was die counselor able to teach Maiy how to live 
more effectively and happily. 

Permissive counseling, on the other hand, is called for in 
situations where the student is already aware of a problem or 
where problems of goals are clearly involved. He knows he faces 
a serious dijBBculty even though he may not be aware of its exact 
nature. Experience has shown that relatively few students are 
in situations demanding exclusively permissive methods in coun- 
seling. However, experience in the Study has shown repeatedly 
both that permissive methods should be used more often than 
they are and, second, tliat effective counseling utilizes both the 
pennissive and prescriptive approaches. For example, the fol- 
lowing tw'o stories® may be examined in the light of die question, 
“Wluit is happening when prescriptive methods are used? when 
pennissive methods are used?” In the second column of the stories 
are comments designed to highlight the answers to such questions. 

Story 1 

Aiitlior’s Comment 

A mother lias broufjht licr daughter in [Who has the problem, 
to talk with the dean of women. motlier or daughter?] 

The girl is bashful and shy. The 

*1his and the ftdinuing story of cot Hireling experiences were given orally by 
colloce students in response to piptures of the anther’s Picture Test of Counseling, 
which is an adaptation of the Murray Thematic Apperception Test. The student 
necessarily projtMs his own experiences into the story. The stories are given exactly 
as the sludcntf! spontan«»ouslv spoke them. 
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mother has come to talk about the 
daughters shyness and to try to bring 
her out, help her get rid of her shyness. 

The girl is scared and mum. She is 
scared because of not knowing how to 
meet other people; she is scared of boys. 

The mother asks Ae dean s help. 

The girl has no self-confidence. The 
three of them talk about the problems. 

The dean says, “Lets look at your good 
points and tiy to forget about yourself. 

When meeting other people, do not 
think of yourself in relation to them, but 
take for granted that they want to be 
friends with you. About boys: be as easy 
and friendly with them as with girls.” 

Note in this story the student’s utter passivity. The mother and 
the dean dominate the conference. A shy, scared student, filled 
with tremulous feelings of inferiority, is given judgments of 
herself that, rather than inspiring self-confidence by showing her 
how she can command herself, imply that she needs someone 
to lean on, either dean or mother. Prescriptive methods have 
failed. 

However, suppose that the counselor had recognized the 
modier’s dominance of her daughter as a factor in producing the 
shyness. Suppose that the counselor had then merely listened 
to the mother’s plaints, assured them both that the daughter 
could help herself if she wanted to, that she (the dean) would 
be willing to work with the girl, and had then and there made 
an appointment to meet the girl alone the ne-xt day? The girl 
would more likely be prepared to accept her problem as her 
own — ^not her motlier’s. She could show this acceptance by com- 
ing in for the appointment next day. She could more easily, 
then, be led by permissive methods to explore tire feelings which 
caused the shyness and excessive timidity. In other words, the 
coimselor in the story, by not recognizing the nature of the 
problem and the possibility that die girl really did not want to 
overcome it, committed the faux pas of giving advice which may 
have sealed the cracks in the wall, but would not prevent it 


[The dean becomes ini.s- 
takenly prescriptive. The 
girl is not emotionally 
ready to profit from such 
judgments, which she may 
already know.] 
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from falling. A rebuilding job of the girl's personality seems 
called for—and die girl herself is the only one fit to be architect. 

Story 2 

At the beginning of the school year, 
a freshman comes to see her adviser. 

She starts crying; she says she likes home 
better tlian college and has decided to 
l(*uvc school hcciinse she docs not like 
the teachers, the other girls — in fact, she 
has no friends. 


The parents don’t help matters by not 
writing her letters wondering how their 
daughter is getting along. 

The adviser tells her ways to adjust 
to her new environment. He asks her 
to try it a little while longer before mak- 
ing a decision. She is emotionally im- 
mature, But she says she will try it a 
little while longer for his sake. 

She sticks it out 

In spite of the fortunate ending to this story, it is doubtful that 
the counseling experience taught fbe girl anything. She apparently 
stayed in college because she found in the adviser the kind of 
father-substitute which she needed if she were to maintain her 
irfimaturity. That is, at home she presumably was extremely de- 
pend<‘nt upon her parents, who, in turn, do not seem to have been 
greatly concenicd about her or, if they were, were trying to 
decrease her depentlenco upon them by not wilting her. The 
student appartmtly needed to grow in emotional independence 
from home ties. But the counselor ignored this need and thought 
only in terms of meeting the immediate situation of homesick- 
ness. lie '‘advistiF her what she should do, how she should 
behave, what the causes of her difficulty were, without recogniz- 
ing sufBcicntlv the feelings of dependence which prompted die 
situation. 


Authors Comment 

[The student has a prob- 
lem she wants to solve — 
the first requirement of 
permissive counseling. The 
counselor begins permis- 
sively by letting the feel- 
ings of the student flow 
without interruption. He 
does not approve or disap- 
prove of what she is say- 
ing.] 


[The adviser becomes 
prescriptive by pointing 
out the "ways to adjust.”] 

[The student identifies 
with the adviser.] 
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Let us suppose now that the counselor had said, following the 
student’s outburst and explanation of her feelings, something like 
this: “You feci that you stand all alone, don’t you?’’ or, “You seem 
to feel lost without familiar surroundings and familiar people, 
don’t you?” Such responses would probably produce more nega- 
tive feelings. By continuing to respond to her feelings, how- 
ever, the counselor would probably be able to help die student 
work through to positive feelings about herself, such as, "Well, 
I do seem to be dependent upon my folks; hut I suppose I can 
Icam to stand alone” or, “I guess what I really wanted was some- 
body’s shoulder to cry on. Silly of me. I’ll be all right now.” 

Presumably permissive methods in a situation such as this 
would produce the growth which will permanently enable die 
student to make decisions and adjustments in a more appropriate 
way. Prescriptive counseling, by not recognizing the student’s 
basic need and by responding only to the surface exigencies of 
the problem, probably will produce no change, no learning, no 
growth. Thus this student will continue to depend upon her coun- 
selor’s advice in matters that she should learn to handle herself. 

Both of the above stories illustrate situations which demand 
permissive counseling. Situations in which prescriptive counsel- 
ing is called for and in which permissive methods would be futile 
could also be illustrated. For example, a student comes in to 
find out when Mathematics 102 meets, or whether Art 607 will 
be offered next quarter, or whether he can change his roommate, 
or iDostpone his tuition payment. Situations such as these de- 
manding information can be met adequately only by information. 
Or a student wonders whether he should marry a girl in whoso 
family there is insanity because there is also a taint in his family. 
Again, factual information and enlightened judgments on the 
basis of the counselor’s expert knowledge of the facts of heredity, 
the students’ family histories, their personality, and other matters 
is needed; such a response as “You are in doubt about marrying 
this girl?” would be as futile as it wmuld be fatuous. 

2. THE counselor’s ABILITIES, TRAINING, INTERESTS, AND FUNCTIONS 

Hie permissive counselor needs special abilities, such as the 
capacity to be warmly responsive to the student without demand- 
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ing affection in return, ttie ability to withhold judgment, to re- 
spond verbally only to feeling and to ignore content, to be tolerant, 
and so on. Such characteristics as these demanded by a thoroughly 
permissive relation are not commonly found in our competitive 
society. They are unique, although some persons through their 
own excellent adjustment to life’s basic problems have acquired 
them without special training. For others, psychological training 
and extensive experience in working with others in pennissive 
relations seem necessary. 

Prescriptive metliods utilize the more common characteristics 
in our culture, such as sound judgment, the effective use of objec- 
tive data, and a keen interest in promoting and prescribing the 
welfare of olhers. In addition, prescriptive methods demand 
knowledge of the materials of counseling, such as tests, anecdotal 
records, health reports, and academic records. The counselor 
must be able to use these materials in order to arrive at an accurate 
appraisal of the student. 

Most faculty members traditionally have used prescriptive 
methods in their coimseling work. The usual personnel program, 
die expectations of the student and his parents, the general 
didactic emphasis of the college and, perhaps not least, the 
human proclivity to advice-giving, to prescribing suitable ideas 
and courses of action to younger or less informed persons, have 
combined to popularize and structure the prescriptive approach 
to counseling. It is die usual thing to do. 

However, the newer understanding of the dynamics of face-to- 
face relations in changing behavior bids fair to modify this 
situation. Some counselors, because of their temperament, train- 
ing, and interest, wiU increasingly utilize permissive methods 
along with prescriptive techniques. Others, for the same reasons, 
will continue to use prescriptive approaches. The most effective 
counseling seems to be tiiat which adapts its methods to the de- 
mands of the situation.*" There is no one best way. It is not 
permissive versus prescriptive counseling, but rather both, as 
techniques to achieve the objectives for which each is best 
suited. 


’"See chap, x, "Psychological Principles,” pp. 225-52. 
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Who Should Counsel? 

The foregoing description of prescriptive and permis- 
sive counseling methods has many implications for the question, 
"Who should counsel?” The requirements of the two methods 
are different; ostensibly some faculty members who are capable 
of excellent prescriptive counseling would be inept at pennis- 
sive counseling. In order to clarify the bases, therefore, for selec- 
tion of counselors, either faculty members or students, the follow- 
ing factors should be borne in mind. 

THE NEEDS OF THE COUNSELOR 

At frequent points in this report, the idea that “teachers are 
also people” is stressed to highlight the fact, often overlooked, 
that teachers have basic personality needs which inevitably affect 
their activities, purposes, and beliefs. Perhaps in no other single 
activity of the teacher is this emphasis upon needs more im- 
portant than in counseling. For coimseling is, by de&nition, inter- 
action between persons. Hence, the needs of each party to the 
counseling experience may be expected to affect it most notice- 
ably. Sometimes the needs of the faculty member are such that 
he cannot be an effective counselor; sometimes they permit him 
to counsel only with regard to certain areas of living; sometimes 
his adjustments are sufficiently adequate to permit him to work 
therapeutieally with students. 

An illusti'ation or two will recall to any faculty member s mind 
instances where the significance of these considerations is ap- 
parent. Mr. M’s most obvious need was for security. On the 
faculty of X college for twenty years, he had been shifted about 
from one department to another; he still had not developed for 
himself a valued role in the life of the institution. Currently, he 
was head of a new struggling department. Mr. M’s personal in- 
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security — ^his basic feeling of not “belonging” — coupled with the 
need of his new department for students, combined to make him 
a poor counselor who registered freshmen for advanced courses 
ill his department; who maneuvered things so that he was assigned 
a larger number of counselces; who assumed a dictatorial attitude 
toward students, confidently telling them what courses they should 
and should not take, what specifically to do about tlieir problems, 
and so on. In all his counseling, his insecurity manifested itself in 
dogmatism which alienated more independent students, but 
which ingrained the dependence of others more deeply still. He 
filled his classes, but at what a cost in the growth of students! 

Miss L was a competent teacher in that she was a well-informed 
and stimulating lecturer. As a counselor, however, her own 
needs in the area of adjustment to die opposite sex militated 
against her effectiveness. At forty-five she was a good-looking 
spinster whose indifference toward men hid a fierce bitterness 
over her own experience as a college student. At twenty, just 
graduated from a midwest university, she had fallen in love with 
an intern who had an exceptionally promising future as a neural 
surgeon. They had postponed marriage because he put his train- 
ing first. She waited for him, meanwhile earning her own Ph.D. 
degree in biology. Then suddenly he married the office secretary 
of a brain surgeon with whom he was working. Miss L never 
fully recovered from being jilted. In her counseling she inevitably 
felt tense when discussing heterosexual adjustments. Her own 
pnitectivc cynicism distorted tlie conversation and tended to 
prevent in students a fine exploration of the feelings, emotions, 
and ideas related to hoy-girl relations. 

run cor'4V.SEi,(>ii’s understanding of behavior 

Another factor which affects the selection of a counselor is the 
adequacy of his infoimation, beliefs, and concepts regarding 
human behavior. We have defined counseling as interaction be- 
tween two persons; the interaction is governed and made to serve 
edncalional ends by the counselor. The effectiveness of such con- 
trol of the interaction depends, consequently, upon the coun- 
selor’s understanding of the process of interaction. He must have 
concepts of human behavior which guide him in his questions. 
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which inhibit certain responses, and which clarify his understand- 
ing of how he as counselor may utilize this knowledge for tire 
student’s growth. 

Such an understanding of behavior implies more than common 
sense in dealing with people. Of course, common sense is not 
to be minimized. No doubt many teachers inadvertently are 
acceptable counselors because their own adjustment to life is 
mentally healthful and because they seem to have an intuitive 
understanding of people. This, however, is insufficient. Tlie co- 
operating colleges are attempting to conceptualize this common 
sense and to add to it the refinements necessary to better under- 
standing of the deeper levels of counseling work. 

Insufficient insight into human nature on the part of the coun- 
selor is well illustrated in the following story: A professor of 
matliematics is talking with a ghl who is rather spoiled. She 
came in for help on radier obvious problems, hoping to get him 
to do the problems for her. The professor ( 1) shows her how and 
then tells her to do her own. She fiddles around and says she 
can’t get them. This has happened two or three times. Finally, 
she goes into a childish rage. (2) He tells her she is acting like 
a child. Then she angrily leaves the room. 

The professor seemed unaware that this girl’s behavior was 
saying, “1 don’t want to assume responsibility for my own work.” 
If he had had this insight, he would have acted differently, per- 
haps (1) refusing to show her how to work the problems until 
she recognized her basic problem — the desire to evade responsi- 
bility — or, perhaps (2) helping her to see that she went into a 
childish rage because this technique had been helpful to her 
in the past. At any rate, the counselor’s inability to interpret tlie 
student’s behavior prevented this counseling experience from 
being a source of growth toward maturity for the student. Com- 
mon sense told him that she was acting like a child, but it could 
not tell him why. Counselors need to develop the ability to react, 
not to surface manifestations alone, but to underlying feelings 
and emotions which usually control behavior, 

THE ABILITY TO USE PERSONNEL DATA 

The plethora of personnel data has often dismayed counselors. 
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Here is a teacher of history, for example, who never has had 
counseling duties or has familiarized himself with tests or their 
interpretation. Now ho finds himself faced with twelve advisees 
for each of whom the personnel department has accumulated 
a folder filled with a vast array of correspondence, blanks, rating 
scales, test results, health reports, statement grades, personality 
inventories, profiles, and the like. He is told that to counsel 
cfTectively, even in so apparently simple a matter as registering a 
new sluclent, he must acquaint himself with the contents of each 
loldcr and utilize its findings. He is dismayed because, although 
he wants to do a good job of counseling, this battery of data is 
incomprehensible to him. 

To meet this situation, many experiments have been under- 
taken by the Study to acquaint classroom teachers with the 
appropriate use of personnel data. For example, profile forms 
which summarize die results of many tests and inventories help 
a counselor to see the pattern of scores. Even when, as in the case 
of the Self-Inventory of Personal-Social Relations, there is a 
total of fifty-four scores, the profile reduces their complexity.^ 
Health reports are summarized; entrance data are reported in 
precis form containing only the most significant vital information. 
In one college, the director of admissions went through the 
sixteen-page entrance form for each new student, checking in 
red pencil the responses that a counselor might find particularly 
noteworthy in working with the student — ^that Mary was an 
only child; that her vocational choice was disapproved by her 
parents; that she participated in no high school extra-class activi- 
ties, and so forth. 

The ability to use personnel data appropriately is developed 
by the methods suggested above. Each attempt to acquire and 
systematically use personnel information is based upon the belief 
that counseling should not be a hit-and-miss or casual relation 
proceeding without all essential available facts. 

DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES 

We may conclude the discussion of tliis central question of 
“who should counsel?’' by commenting briefly on certain dangers 

' See Fig, 4, p. 196, for a sample profile. 
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and difficulties. As stated before, some colleges believe tliat ability 
to teach and to coimsel are synonymous and that in a student- 
centered educational program, all teachers should be advisers, 
Tliey accordingly try to select teachers who meet such qualifica- 
tions and incorporate every teacher directly into the counseling 
program. Other colleges assert that counseling is a specialized 
function reserved for a few especially trained faculty members — 
the “experts.” Still odier colleges take an intermediate position 
by asserting that counseling should bo a voluntary matter and 
assume that when die counseling corps consists of volunteers, the 
quality of counseling is better than when it is forced by administra- 
tive fiat. There are good and bad effects from each of diese prac- 
tices. 

When all faculty members counsel, the continued emphasis 
upon die individual — ^his needs, interests, unique pattern of abili- 
ties — stimulates more effective efforts to individualize instruedon. 
Faculty members tend to "work where students are living” and 
to avoid instruction that is not related specifically to needs. Espe- 
cially on the level of general education does this seem to be a 
worthy and needed emphasis. 

The bad effects result from the fact that all faculty members 
are not equally capable as counselors and as teachers. The 
concepts and processes in counseling are not yet part of many 
graduate school programs for training college teachers. As an 
inevitable result, the ideal of “all teachers are counselors” over- 
reaches itself. Some teachers become confused, and hence doubly 
ineffective; the counseling program is violated more frequently 
when there is general counseling, and may be slandered and 
sabotaged. Progress becomes very difficult 

When only “expeiis"* counsel, there is little doubt that counsel- 
ing is more effective. However, not enough will be done. The 
difficulty which inevitably accompanies such a program is that 
other faculty members tend to be uninterested in the indi- 
vidualized approach to education. They feci justified to “let 
George do it.” All of tlie values to teachers which are inlicrcnt 
in working individually with students, such as the realization 
of individual differences and the strong conviction that classroom 
experience must be relevant to the student’s interests and abilities. 
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tend to be lost. A further danger is that students lose the value 
of personal relations with instructors. They know their counselors 
— maybe, for there are often five hundred students for each expert 
— but they do not know their instructors. 

In the intermediate position — where all counselors are volun- 
teers ' faculty members whose own personal insecurity makes 
them unfit as counselors arc precisely the ones who often volun- 
teer. In a very real sense, good mental health enables one to be a 
counselor or not, to live elose to students or not. But some faculty 
nieinl^ers feel they “must” be counselors because “they can do so 
much for students” or because "students tell me all their troubles 
and problems.” 

On tlie other hand, volunteer counselors may be motivated by 
professional interest They would naturally tend to include the 
more competent facultj' members so far as personnel work is 
concerned. And, finally, they seem more willing to engage in 
fruitful self-study programs designed to improve the quality of 
counseling work. 

CONCLUSION 

'fhe general tendency with regard to “who should counsel?” 
among the cooperating colleges seems to be toward die idea of 
every faculty member a counselor. To this end, extensive in- 
sciwice training programs are being developed. Most colleges 
are proceeding cautiously by employmg volunteers or assigning 
counseling duties to a limited number of faculty members. The 
factors we have discussed in this section, plus the peculiar local 
situations, produce in each case variations to the central theme. 

>[atcrials Needed 

The materials with which counselors work vary from college to 
college according to counseling purposes and emphases. There 
is ceitainly no f)ne group of materials that can be said, upon the 
basis of experience in the Study, to merit adoption by other col- 
leges. On the contrary, the materials are recognized increasingly 
by the cooperating colleges as being subordinate to the ideas 
almut counseling. 
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Take the cases of Colleges X and Y. Both were disgnmlled 
about their admissions procedures. Both felt the need for more 
adequate information about the entering student than was sup- 
plied by sporadic correspondence and the high school record. 
College X attempted to solve the problem by stating the kinds 
of information they wanted and why they wanted it. Since they 
felt that counseling experiences should touch upon all aspects 
of living, they asked themselves, “What do we need to know if 
we are to influence the total development of the student?” The 
director of admissions spent .some time, as a General Education 
Board Fellow, studying the problem. He developed a mimlier 
of ideas which he took back to his college. Among them were 
these four criteria for any item of information to be secured 
about the student; / 

1. Does the item of information meet some need which is 
related to the objectives of the institution? For example, one ob- 
jective of the college is the development of the whole student. 
This involves aptitudes, interests, beliefs, skills, and information. 
Consequently, any items of information which suggest the stu- 
dent’s status with respect to aptitudes, interests, etc., is legitimate 
and needed information. 

2. Does the information identify each student’s distinctness as 
an individual? For example, name, parents’ occupations, and other 
identifying information meet this criterion; more important, how- 
ever, are those items which describe the student’s unique per- 
sonality — ^items found in anecdotal records, personality inventories 
of various kinds, observations, and reports of interviews. 

3. Will it be used? For example, even though comprehensive 
health reports are required from entering students, the information 
is useless unless the college has competent personnel to utilize the 
report. 

4. Will the student ultimately see the relation between the 
information he gives about himself and die reason it is requested? 
Obviously, students may not at tlic time of admission understand 
the reasons for the college’s request for some tj'pes of informa- 
tion — ^parents’ schooling, for example. But if, during the college 
experience, the usefulness of this item of information is apparent 
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to the student as an aid to his ability to direct himself maturely, 
then the infoimation meets the fourth criterion. 

This director of admissions also outlined the types of informa- 
tion the college should have. He listed the items according to 
the factors in student adjustment with which the college, accord- 
ing to its philosophy of education, was concerned, as follows: 

I. Information about the individual student 
A. The individual as an organism 

1. Health record and health background 

1.1. Inheritable diseases and predisposition to diseases 
(such as tuberculosis) 

1.2. History of communicable diseases, past injuries, ill- 
nesses, and health history 

1.3. Attitudes of family toward health practices, diseases 
in family, general hygiene of family living, etc. 

1.4. Attitudes of family toward organic deficiency of stu- 
dent (or other member of the family) 

2. Present healtli of student 

2.1. Organic defects and diseases 

2.2. Rate of energy output (B.M.R.) 

2.3. Indication of physiological maturity (menarche for 
girls; pubic hair rating for boys) 

2.4. Height 

2.5. Weight 

2.6. Vision 

2.7. Hearing 

2.8. Temperature, pulse, and blood pressure 

2.9. Posture 

2.10. Body mechanics: glands, ears, nose, throat, lungs, 
heart, abdomen, genito-urinary, and anal regions 

2.11. Teeth condition 

2.12. Laboratory reports; urinalysis, blood count, and (if 
possible) chest X-ray and Wassermann test 

2.13. Doctor’s remedial and prophylactic suggestions 

2.14. Health practices of student 

3. Attitude of student toward his health and health knowl- 
edge 

3.1. Attitude toward his own healtli and toward his ex- 
perience affecting Lis health 

3.2. Attitude toward the value of healthful living 

3.3. Knowledge about his health condition 

3.4. Knowledge of how to live healthfully (in terms of 
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his own physiological condition and of society as a 
whole) 

B. The individual in his social relationships 

1. AfEective relationships 

1.1. With members of the family, particularly with mother 

1.2. With age peers of the same sex 

1.3. With age peers of the opposite sex 

1.4 With adults outside of the family (in school, church, 
with friends of parents, etc,) 

2. “Belonging’* relationships 

2.1. With age peers of the same sex 

2.2. With age peers of the opposite sex 

2.3. With social groups generally (school, church, play- 
ground, gang, etc.) 

3. Other factors meeting social relationships 

3.1. Social skills 

3.2. Extent of social experience 

3.3. Cultural pattern of the individual in terms of social 
rektiortships (family ties, number of close friends, 
intimacy of relationships, etc.) 

G. The individual as an emerging personality 

1. Important life-goals (values which motivate and important 
attitudes which color experiences and determine them) 

2. Ability to think objectively about himself 

3. Sense of personal worth 

D. Cultural pattern of the individual 

1. Cultural background of family 

1.1. Glass mobility or stability 

1.2. Attitude of family toward schooling 

1.3. Religious beliefs of family 

1.4. Social life of family 

1.5. Occupational, educational, and financial condition of 
family 

1.6. Nationality, city of residence, and size of family 

1.7. Emotional atmosphere in home (presence of conflicts 
between parents or between siblings) 

1.8. Social life of family 

1.9. Reading, out-of-door, and religious activities and 
interests of family 

2. Cultural pattern of the student 

2.1, Points of similarity with family pattern 

2.2. Points of expressed conflict with family cultural pat- 
tern 
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2.3. Knowledge of the nature of social relationships held 
by student, i.e., knowledge of social stratification, 
knowledge of nature of social pattern, etc. 

3, Relationship between cultural pattern of the student and 
his experience in meeting growth tasks 

3.1, Intrinsic factors demanding adjustment (e.g., health 
factors, limited social experience, sharp conflict be- 
tween culture of home and of school) 

3.2. Extrinsic factors demanding adjustment (class mobil- 
ity of family, only child attending college, only one 
of social group attending college) 

E, Specific academic preparation for, and progress in, college 

1. High scliool record 

2. Entrance tests 

3, Supplementary tests during college 

4, Teachers* grades and comments during college 

II. Information about the shidents as a group 

A. Academic area (range of scholastic aptitude, range of aca- 
demic knowledge, homogeneity and heterogeneity of inter- 
ests, intellectual and esthetic interests and achievements, etc.) 

B. Health area (types of health problems, amount of health 
knowledge, health attitudes, etc.) 

C. Vocational area (range of vocational interests, trends in voca- 
tional interests, strength of vocational goals [persistence], etc.) 

D. Religious area (range of church aflSliations, nature of life-goals 
by largest number, incidence of agnostics, degree of homo- 
geneity, etc.) 

E. Home area (culture pattern of homes of our students — ^simi- 
larities and range of dissimilarities, incidence of problems with 
family, etc.) 

F. Personal area (types of personal problems students have, 
sources of them, etc.) 

C». Financial area (number self-supporting, attitudes toward 
money, predominant financial status, etc.) 

III, Information ahout the college 

A. Explicit (‘'explicit” information about the college’s program, 
purposes, ideals, and problems are expressed in college stu- 
dent publications, faculty minutes, the catalog, alumni bul- 
letins, newspaper and church paper stories, and the like. These 
are not always "aimed” at increasing the understanding by 
the student of his college or at the understanding by the 
teacher of the kind of environment to which his students are 
ititeracting. For our present purpose, therefore, this explicit 
information should be reinterpreted so that student and 
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teacher alike will understand the kinds of forces which arc 
afifecting student growth). 

B. Implicit information about the college can be derived only 
by participation actively in the work of the college, by con- 
tact with faculty and students. This is the essence of an in- 
stitution, its “spirit,” which differentiates it. 

College Y, on the other hand, seeing the fine work which 
College X had done and admiring particularly its ten-page en- 
trance-information blank, borrowed the blank, item for item. Then 
they wondered what to do with this extensive iiifonnationl It fitted 
no pattern at College Y; much of it was unused, and some of it 
unusable on this campus. 

This lengthy illustration is justified by the importance of the 
principle that the materials of counseling must be indigenous to 
the college which uses them. Tliis principle has been repeatedly 
demonstrated in the work of the cooperating colleges. Personnel 
materials as such have no sanctity, They must be means to ends. 
And until these ends — the objectives of the college and the more 
specific objectives of the counseling program — are precisely de- 
fined and accepted by those who do the counseling work, ma- 
terials cannot readily be developed to achieve them. For this 
reason, no additional examples of the coundess forms, blanks, 
records, and the like, are included in this report. We include, 
however, by way of illustration, the kinds of materials that one 
college used in writing up case studies. These materials repre- 
sent the kinds of informational resources that would be available 
on this campus: 

High school record 
Questionnaire for entering students 
Individual profile chart showing scores on 
American Council Psychological Examination 
Cooperative English Test 
Profile of Sheviakov Interest Index, 8.2a 
Health Inventory Summary 
Self-Inventory of Personal-Social Relations (P-Sl) 

Inventory of General Life-Goals 
Autobiographical themes 
Report on interviews 
Written observations of instructors 
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Report of conference by counselor with instructors® 

Inventory of Social Understanding 

Report of “case conference” when counseling committee® discussed 
each student reported on. 

Stiiiidards of Ethics in Counseling 

When counselors have close friendships with students, a code 
of ethics is vitally important to the development and maintenance 
of this good faith. More than that, the basic respect for odrer 
liuinun beings which undergirds and justifies all counseling calls 
for rigid adherence to ethical standards. Violation of confidences, 
gossiping about students, invidious comparisons, unwise use of 
personnel information — these practices vitiate any counseling pro- 
gram. Intellectually all agree that ethical standards are essential 
— in fact, the gossipers usually are, humanly enough, the very 
ones who proclaim most bitterly about those who gossip! Emo- 
tionally, it is extremely difficult not to utilize confidences wantonly 
or carelessly, especially by those faculty members whose insecurity 
often drives them to get status among colleagues by indicating, 
subtly, that students have told them thus and so about themselves 
or odier teachers. 

In keepmg with the philosophy of the Study, one feasible 
method for guarding against inadvertent mischief or real moral 
harm which might be done by unethical counselors is to air the 
question in a general faculty meeting. How may ethical stand- 
ards be evolved? What standards do we subscribe to? Then the 
standards finally airived at through group deliberation more 
likely will represent group thinking and will result in group ad- 
herence to them. 

Standards arc needed, first of all, regarding the use of personnel 
iiifonnation, such as health reports, intelligence test scores, and 
family backgrounds. Only when the weKare of the group de- 
mands the divulgcnce of personnel information should it be 
made knf)wn and then only through channels which protect the 
personality of the individual concerned. The best general prin- 
ciple to follow in assuring protection to all is never to talk unpro- 
fesslonalhj about a student's personnel record. 

’ Those two tjpes of infumiatiun are not available in this college for all students. 
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Standards are needed, secondly, to prescribe the attitude of the 
counselor toward the student’s family. In smaller communities, 
many counselors have interlocking relations with the student’s 
parents in chm-ch, business, recreational, and community life. 
Suppose that James confides to his counselor tliat his father is 
being unfaithful to his wife and that the discord in the home 
accounts in part for James’s scholastic difiiculties. Let us assume, 
further, that the counselor is active in the church which James’s 
family attends, a church which takes ecclesiastical action in 
cases of infidelity. What should James’s counselor do? The usual 
answer is “Retain the confidence unless James grants permission 
to use it.” Even then, James’s growth should be die prime con- 
sideration: will divulgcnce even with his permission enhance his 
development? The counseling relation must be kept sacred to the 
service of the studentj it must not be either judicial or investi- 
gative for community or religious standards. 

A third area in which standards are needed involves intra- 
campus relations. Information or attitudes relating to the coun- 
selor’s colleagues or about other students must be kept inviolate, 
except for the common good and should then only be used 
through appropriate administrative channels. One well-meaning 
dean of administration was interested in how students were re- 
acting to a new teacher. He, therefore, asked two coimselors with 
advisees from the teacher’s classes to find out, if possible, how 
she was doing. In another college, one counselor was requested 
to interview students taking a particular course in an effort to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the teacherl Such practices are gen- 
erally abhon'ed as nefarious uses of counseling. 

Counseling by Students 

Many of the present programs of counseling by students orig- 
inated in Big Sister or Big Brother plans by YWCA, YMCA, 
student council, or faculty organizations. To each new student 
a Big Sister or Big Brother is assigned to facilitate his orienta- 
tion to the college environment. The chief function of tlie upper- 
class student is to provide a protective induction of tlie new- 
comer into campus rites, living conditions, customs, and tradi- 
tions. The plan arises from a desire to welcome new students in 
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a personal, friendly manner. Big Brother helps Little Brother 
through summer correspondence, by meeting him at the train, 
by seeing that he finds rooming and eating accommodations, by 
helping him gel acquainted, by assisting him through the laby- 
rinth of registration procedures, and in other ways by cushioning 
his arrival to a new situation. 

Some colleges prolong the program well into the school year 
instead of desisting after the initial freshman week. They have 
found that some upper-class students seem singularly eflective in 
such matters as providing new students with needed security, 
with assistance in learning study skills, and with minimizing the 
need for much of the harum-scaram, attention-getting behavior 
so frequently manifested by newcomers. Colleges have found, 
too, that some students who act as counselors secure educational 
values from their experience. 

Tlie question has arisen, therefore, “If counseling by students 
has educational values for both new students and old, how can 
a program be worked out to systematize and insure the value of 
these efforts?” A common answer among colleges of the Study 
is a system of counseling by selected upperclassmen, trained over 
a period of a month to a year, who are assigned several freshmen 
as advisees for their entire freshman year. 

The services of these programs of counseling by students have 
two purposes; (1) to supplement the counseling efforts of busy 
faculty members W'ho are thus freed from some of the less spe- 
cialized and more routine counseling duties; and (2) to perform 
unique counseling functions. 

HELKCTION OF PERSONNEL 

Th(‘ (>xpericnc{‘ of the Study emphasizes the necessity of care- 
fully s<*k‘cting and training the students who are to be counselors. 
The criteria for selection of student-counselors have been variously 
defined but tend to include the following: 

1. Members of the junior or senior class. (Sometimes sopho- 
mores are used on the grounds, first, that since they will be in 
college for three more years, tlreir training will be better utilized; 
and, second, that they arc better able to assist freshmen since 
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they have themselves so recently gone through the process of 
adjustment to college.) 

2. Better than average scholastic standing. 

3. Loyalty to die objectives, traditions, and principles of the 
college. 

4. Superior mental health as manifested particularly in excellcnl 
social adjustments to campus life. 

5. Discretion in keeping confidences, using personnel informa- 
tion, and the like. 

6. Willingness to participate actively in the counseling program 
for values received (not for the “honor” or prastige that may be 
coimected witli it). 

Persons who qualify on the basis of such criteria arc selected 
in different ways. In some colleges, student-counselors are ap- 
pointed by a joint student-faculty committee; in others, each 
dormitory or residence hall elects advisers who in turn appoint 
a chairman; others elect the chairman who, in turn, selects coun- 
selors. There seems to be a strong tendency for retiring counselors 
to select their successors, a selection procedure which has the 
advantage of capitalizing upon the experience of those who have 
already acted as advisers for a year or more. 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 

A significant advance in counseling by students has been the 
development of extensive training programs. The introduction 
of training is the final recognition by the colleges that student- 
counselors may perform unique functions of value to their own 
educational experience as well as to that of the counselees. To real- 
ize these potentialities, counselors need to understand more com- 
pletely a system of concepts which explains human behavior; 
they need to know the values and limitations of personnel ma- 
terials, such as tests, inventories, rating scales, and health records; 
they must, in short, be led to see that the laborator)' in living 
which is the campus community may be structured and under- 
stood more accurately when certain concepts and techniques are 
known. 

At Antioch College, the training program consists in part of a 
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seminar in Counseling Methods for Hall Advisers, The hall ad- 
visers are selected by their predecessors; since no faculty members 
live in the halls, die responsibilities of the two advisers assigned 
to each hall are necessarily greater than for most student-coun- 
selors. Tlic purpose of the seminar is "to study the methods 
actually used by hall advisers in dealing with (a) group situa- 
tions, and ( h) individual situations; and to consider their eifective- 
ne.s.s and ways of improving them.” The seminar is taught by die 
dean of students and his assistant. 

As a method of procedure, each adviser prepares two reports 
for discussion by the class, one dealing with a group situation and 
one with an individual case. In chapter iv, the report of one stu- 
dent is used in connection with die discussion of sociometric tech- 
niques for understanding group interaction. The insights and 
knowledge about die individual in a group displayed by this report 
are signMcant indications of increased personal resources to draw 
upon as hall adviser. Odier students reported in detail their 
observations and interpretations of die behavior of a single indi- 
vidual. 

One student attempted to understand the dynamics of group 
interaction by recording all of the remarks in a hall meeting when 
decisions were made and then, later, studying this record for in- 
dications of how the decision was made. The adviser concludes, 
“Here is one group situation that has begun by everyone throw- 
ing the blame (for noise in the hall) on the others. When one 
of the girls points out that all are equally responsible, die situa- 
tion changes. They begin to see the broader concepts of hall 
responsibility, ’’nioy agree to shoulder the responsibility. . . . The 
problem related simply to a decision which did not involve a rule 
but rather a method of cooperation. Each was made conscious 
of her responsibility in carrying out the solution. The hall advisers 
did not comment during this discussion.” 

This process of change in group attitude may be broken down 
into the following .stops as they occurred at this meeting: 

1. Problem presented by second-floor girl 

2. No one will take the blame 

3. Pre.sldent offers two alternatives: («) courtesy; (6) set quiet hours 

•1. Accusations of one student by another 
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5. All are guilty: accepted as fair judgment 

6. Agreed no rules or study hours needed, but cooperation and 
everyone feeling responsible to respect the needs of others for 
quiet for study would help 

7. Agree to try again; everyone to cooperate 

The final result in this situation was proof that students can, 
widiout interference and with the proper conditions and guidance, 
develop suitable ability to run tlieir own lives. 

The broad objective of the Antioch program is to train student- 
counselors to observe the dynamics of group and of individual 
behavior, to see tlie relation between a single student and his 
group, and to study the ways in which counseling procedures 
may prevent, as well as remedy, maladjustments in order to im- 
prove the opportunities for each student to grow in ways com- 
mensurate with his needs and abilities. 

At some colleges, student-counselors meet weekly or biweekly 
during the spring quarter or semester in a training program con- 
sisting of discussions about the techniques and philosophy of per- 
sonnel work by psychologists, the personnel director, the clini- 
cians, and other persons. Experience has shown tliat such train- 
ing programs are most effective when ( 1) objectives are clearly 
stated, especially when students participate in their development; 
(2) the needs of the student-counselors are determined as precisely 
as possible — ^needs for information, attitudes, skills, beliefs, and 
interests; (3) the program is adapted to these needs; and (4) the 
program is continually evaluated. This four-step approach tends 
to insure a program which is neither above the heads of student- 
counselors by asking them to perform functions legitimately 
restricted to die work of faculty counselors nor unrelated to the 
needs of students as the student-counselors see these needs. It is 
not inappropriate, in other words, to warn educators of the fallacy 
of expecting the student-counseling program to duplicate or take 
up the slack in the faculty-counseling program. Student-counselors 
have a unique function to fulfill. 

Tliis unique function, as stated by McCully, may be seen in 
sociological as well as psychological terms: 

Counseling by upperclassmen will facilitate learning of newer ele- 
ments of the peer culture of the campus by incoming freshmen. This 
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will hasten the acceptance of freshmen into social membership of 
groups of upper-class students. . . . Learning the peer culture and 
being accepted by peers is more important to adolescents than is the 
learning of adult culture and acceptance by adults. 

Counseling by upperclassmen will assist in personalizing the college 
environment. . . 

Tlu; training programs for student-counselors are thus directed 
toward .systematizing, structuring, and in other ways improving 
the use of the unique position that older or upper-class students 
have in the college environment. 

VALUES OF COUNSELING BY STUDENTS 

There arc three sorts of values that may accrue from an effective 
program of counseling by students: values to (1) the counselee; 
(2) the counselors, and (3) the institutional program. 

1. The value to students being counseled inheres in the general 
relation stated by McCully. A fellow-student has a relation that 
is important in the life of the new student. Many adjustments to 
college life are rooted in peer relations, not faculty or other adult 
relations. One student can do and say things that have an effec- 
tiveness in changing behavior greater than may be achievable by 
professional counselors. As one psychologist stated it; "Older stu- 
dents can be used therapeutically; for example, one girl refused 
to ‘open up’ to me. Always it was “Yes, Mr. L; yes, Mr. L.’ Her 
roomniate (her only girl friend on the campus) did help her by 
talking with her at great length, giving her a confidence in herself 
.she might not otherwise have gained.” 

Values to coun.seled students specifically include (a) hastened 
orientation to the new environment— learning tlie traditions and 
aistoms, the physical lay-out, the names and jobs of various 
faculty membei's, the systems of the social life; (b) a stronger 
sense of belonging, of being welcomed and wanted, of being 
accepted as a worthy person having a unique personality — a feel- 
ing which is the exact opposite of a common attitude expressed by 
upperclassmen in hazing, ridiculing, and psychologically reject- 
ing newcomers to the group. Improved feelings of belonging tend 
to decrease homesickness and wild attempts to assert themselves 

’(», Harold Mc’CiiUy, ‘’Student Counseling by Students/* “Fellowship Report 
to the Cniveiiib* of Denver ” July 1841, p. 0. 
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by those who are freed pei'haps for the first time from a re- 
stricted home environment; such feelings also tend to increase 
stability, a calm appraisal of the job to be done in college by 
each individual, and a willingness to grow in directions en- 
couraged by the college. As has been stated before, the adolescent 
may be tense because of his critical experience in achieving some 
of his developmental tasks — improvement in boy-girl relations or 
development of a philosophy of life. The student-counselor, as 
another student, may allay unwelcome fears, provide an assurance, 
and stimulate a freedom which combine to reduce tension and 
encourage the steady progress toward worthy goals by the new 
student. 

2. The values to the counselors themselves are not incidental 
or unimportant. For those interested in social welfare work, teach- 
ing, the ministry, psychology, and similar occupations, the job 
of student-counselor has obvious vocational implications. 

Apart from these, however, are the values to die student-coun- 
selor s personal growth. Student-counselors, when asked to state 
what values to dieir personal development their experience has 
contributed, wrote such statements as these: 

I learned more about people and how to get along better with them. 

I gained a clearer understanding of how our college is run and the 
meaning of the tests given to freshmen. 

I came to a realization of some of the difficulties I had as a fre.sh- 
man. 

The personal satisfaction of making it a little easier for one who 
is being subjected to the same problems I have had. . . . 

I have gained a new perspective of life and its complexities by 
talking over others’ problems with them. 

These statements suggest growth in self-uudcrstandiiig, in 
coping with the realities of college life, in clarifying the basis of 
human relations Uiat bring satisfactions, in feelings of being a 
worthy, valued person, and in social outlooks of an unselfish 
kind. As in all counseling relations, the process of interaction is 
two-way ill its effects, having potential values for both counselor 
and counselee. 
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3. The values to the institutional program are patent. In spite 
of the fact Aat the student-counselor program should be intro- 
duced to fulfill unique functions, and not to be primarily of assist- 
ance to busy faculty members, student-counselors oil the ma- 
chinery of the college at many points. At Iowa State College, for 
example, this statement is made in a summary of evaluation find- 
ings: 

With regard to orientation, the girls who were advisers to freshmen 
or transfcr.s had great responsibility. They helped avert homesickness 
and make the cliange from high school to college easier. They helped 
acquaint the new students witli house rules, rushing, pledging, and 
dating customs and with the accepted ways of acting and dressing. 
They answered questions about teachers, courses, and what to expect 
in tests. They promoted better study conditions and aided the girls 
in making out suitable study schedules. They familiarized the girls 
with the customs and traditions of the college. 

Living in a large group, away from home, brought many situations 
in which advisers wore especially good leaders. They gave the girls 
an incentive to raise their grades, to act with consideration for others, 
and to have more self-confidence. The advisers also gave evidence of 
their value in more serious cases, such as illness or difficulties between 
roommates. On the whole, they were a great aid to the housemothers 
in making things mn smoothly. 

More important, perhaps, is the contribution to the educational 
resources of the college made by an active, well-integrated stu- 
dent-counseling program. In colleges where students and faculty 
share committee re.sponsibility for policy-forming regarding socM 
life, the curriculum, religious activities, standards of living, and 
the like, the experience of sharing in counseling follows naturally. 
When an effort is made to incorporate into the total program a 
personnel point of view, the use of students as counselors is an 
inevitable implementation of the idea that all aspects of the 
college? — student-student relations as well as student-faculty re- 
lations— may be imbued with tlie counseling approach. The value 
to the institutional program, therefore, of counseling by students 
lies primarily in the recognition and implementation of the valid- 
ity of face-to-face relations as a means of effecting changes in 
behavior. 
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The Educative Value of 
Extra-Class Life 

The coiXEGE conventionally divides its program into 
two broad phases: curricular and extra-curricular, or class and 
extra-class. The former includes all of tire formal instructional 
program of the college, usually in classrooms and laboratories. 
The latter customarily refers to activities occurring outside of 
the classroom which are available to interested students and 
which are prevailingly engaged in by groups, such as athletic 
functions, social affairs, musical activities, and dramatic produc- 
tions. 

This chapter will attempt to state the basis on which the 
cooperating colleges of the Study approach extra-class life. It 
will also discuss common practices in utilizing this type of ex- 
perience to effect changes in behavior, the difficulties encountered, 
and some of the problems needing further study. 

Misconceptions of Extra-Class Functions 

Before discussing how the cooperating colleges view extra- 
class life as an educative resource, it may be helpful by way of 
contrast to discuss three fairly common differing attitudes on 
this viewpoint. 


“NO CONCERN OF THE COLLEGE” 

Some institutions maintain that what students do with their 
time outside of the classroom is of no concern or interest to the 
college. This attitude assumes that formal education involves only 
intellectual activity which is imrelated to otlier aspects of living; 
in other words, the intellect is an entity which can be trained apart 
from other entities such as emotions and feelings, much as one’s 
leg muscles can be enlarged by cycling twenty miles a day. 

47 
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In such an institution students tend to see little relation be- 
tween classroom experience and their total development. As 
someone said, “Even though we may teach students in social 
science to talk a good game of democracy, they are still able only 
to talk a good game.” Generally, it is only by a fortuitous simi- 
larity between experience in the classroom and experience out 
of it that learning affects living. 

This attitude imposes a limitation upon the range of resources 
utilized in the education of the student. The teaching job done 
may still be adequate enough in terms of what it legitimately 
sets out to do — such as to impart information, to clarify ideas, to 
stimulate thinking; but such teaching ignores such vital matters 
as who is being taught, how the teacliing relates to students’ prob- 
lems and interests, or how the classroom experience is affected by 
what goes on in the doraiitory, on the gridiron, or at campus 
social affairs. Wlien teachers wear blinders that limit their per- 
spective of student life to the special experience of the classroom, 
they cannot teach as effectively as when they view the classroom 
experience as part of a total college experience. 

"A NECESSARY EVIL” 

Other colleges take the point of view that extra-class activities 
are necessary evils which lively students are bound to engage in. 
Since such inevitable activities may impair the reputation of the 
college, decrease the amount of time for study, or in other ways 
affect academic proficiency, the most sensible attitude to take is 
that they must be controlled by the college. The assumption is 
made that extra-class life is not educative — at least in ways which 
interest the educational institution. In keeping with such a need 
to control the out-of-clas.sroom life of students, some colleges, for 
example, are forced to concoct a highly complicated and ingenious 
sy.stem of social rules and regulations. For instance, students must 
bf in their rooms by ten o’clock; lights are turned out for freshmen 
at ten-fifteen; for sophomores at ten-thirty; for juniors at eleven 
o’clock; seniors, having attained the age of twenty-two and the 
self-control and sense of responsibility which will enable them to 
regulate tlieir lives in such a way that they will still be academi- 
cally proficient, have no set time for turning out lights. The issue 
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in such colleges is not, “What educational purposes arc served 
by rules?” The issue rather is, “What controls must we as faculty 
members and administrators exert over the lives of students in 
order to compel them to be more proficient in class?” Such extra- 
class activities as athletics, parties, YMCA, and subject-matter 
clubs are provided at the insistence — or so it would seem — of stu- 
dents who, according to this point of view, must be rigidly super- 
vised even in such activities. 

The net effect of this concept upon students seems to be to 
provoke some resentment, much as a child feels resentful when 
he asks for candy and his parents say, “Oh well, rather than put 
up with your tantnims, here is some candy.” The effect upon 
teachers is that of resigned tolerance. Faculty members "take their 
turns” chaperoning student dances; these are chores that “go with 
the teaching contract.” Extra-class life is thought to have little rela- 
tion to educational objectives. Finally, there is no room in this 
attitude for shared experience whereby students and faculty may 
plan and execute policies regarding extra-class life so as to create 
conditions leading to improved social development among stu- 
dents. 

“A HELPFUL ADJUNCT" 

A third and probably more common attitude is that although 
extra-class activities have little or no important educative purpose 
or value, they nevertheless help to round out the student’s experi- 
ence. Proponents of tlris point of view see in extra-class activities a 
helpful adjimct to classroom experience which enables students to 
let off steam in socially acceptable ways; they provide, as in the 
case of departmental clubs, an incentive to classroom performance; 
they supplement certain aspects of classroom experience by meet- 
ing needs for religious, aesthetic, and social experiences that arc 
recognized as essential but arc not appropriate to the classroom 
program itself. For these and a number of other reasons the op- 
timist of tlie faculty or administrative staff generally approves of 
extra-curricular activities. lie is willing to supervise extra-class 
activities. He encourages counselees to participate extensively iu 
activities which interest them. In addition, he sees value in the 
extra-curricular program in selling the college to the public; for 
example, the debate teams can speak before the Rotary Club with 
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value both to the college and to the debaters; the athletes, in 
addition to getting good physical exercise which whets the mind, 
may bring in funds to equip laboratories and to buy books. 

An Educative Resource 

The central question in such attitudes is, "What is curriculum?” 
Those who view extra-class life as no eoncem of the eoUege 
answer this question by saying, “The curriculum consists of formal 
instmetion in the classroom.” Those who say nonclassroom activity 
is a necessary evil grudgingly recognize a possible relation be- 
tween class and exti'a-class life but insist that the curriculum is 
still formal classroom instruction. Even those who take the “helpful 
adjunct” point of view are blinded by the traditional conception of 
die curriculum, although they tend at least to see extra-class life 
as a 'parallel educational experience; the value in campus experi- 
ence outside the classroom is incidental and important only as it 
feeds into die classroom activities. 

The cooperating colleges tend to answer the question “Wdiat 
is curriculum?” altogether differently. They assert that all college- 
controlled activities may be educationally valuable. Because the 
colleges are increasingly interested in the total growth and de- 
velopment of the student, they recognize the importance of both 
class and extra-class experiences. What John learns in his social 
science course, for example, about the concepts, history, and prob- 
lems of democracy is essential to his growdi toward more effec- 
tive citizenship. Also what John learns by applying democratic 
concepts to actual present relations in the dormitory, in campus 
politics, and in working with faculty members is essential to his 
growth toward more effective citizenship. Whether or not the 
dormitories are operated democratically, whether or not campus 
community life is organized according to democratic tenets, 
whether or not John may share with faculty members in a demo- 
cratic fa.shion in planning and executing policies and procedures — 
these issues have educational importance. Their resolution deter- 
mines in largo measure how effective will be John’s study of de- 
mocracy in the social science class. 

Class and extra-class life are thus equally essential education- 
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ally. The cooperating colleges are saying, “All that the student ex- 
periences has relevance to his growth as a person; all experiences, 
therefore, that the college may control or influence are curricular.” 
Every effort is accordingly being made to include extra-class ac- 
tivities in the curriculum. The fissure which traditionally separates 
the functions, purposes, and values of class and extra-class experi- 
ences is being gradually closed. 

The basis for such tliinking is clear. The postulates of organic 
psychology and sociology indicate, for example, the unitary nature 
of the organism. Tlie student in the class in English who has room- 
mate trouble or who has just been elected fraternity president is 
influenced by these experiences in his classroom response. Because 
tlie organism is a unit, its experiences — in class or out of class — 
are inevitably interrelated and mutually interactive. 

An increasing number of faculty members and students accept 
the idea that education should influence total development. Stu- 
dents need to develop information, skills, abilities, interests, and 
beliefs as personal resources in living the good life (however a col- 
lege defines it). Such resources are improved in both class and 
extra-class hfe. To ignore the educative potency of nonclassroom 
experiences is to be blind to rich, meaningful expei-iences. After 
all, the classroom is an artificial learning situation; but life in a 
dormitory is a genuine learning experience. Most learning 
throughout life occurs in just such real, spontaneous situations as 
are found in extra-class activities. 

To return to a previous e.xample: democratic processes studied 
in the ‘unnatural” setting of the classroom may remain intellec- 
tualized concepts of little utility to the student's ability to live as 
an effective citizen; but democratic processes, studied in cliiss and 
then applied, worked with, and stnigglcd with in campus politics, 
ill dormitory life, in selecting fraternity pledges, and in a host of 
similar vital situations become real, dynamic, life-changing proc- 
esses. Tlie combination of class and oxti-a-class expcriciicrs, when 
these are integrated in ways we shall presently discuss, seems more 
likely to provide the total complement of personal resources: infor- 
mation from class experience is mediated by beliefs arising from 
extra-class life, and vice versa; extra-class interests become re- 
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fined, organized, and built into strong personal assets through 
classroom experiences, and vice versa. Total development de- 
mands a unity in the educational program which our traditional, 
dichotomous “class and extra-class” division does not provide. This 
need is being satisfied in the cooperating colleges by tbeir inclu- 
.sive definition of the curriculum. 

From .such a point of view as this, therefore, the distinction 
between curriculum and exlra-cun'iculum is nonexistent; the dis- 
tinction we make between class and exti'a-class activities is merely 
for convenience in designating roughly two aspects of the college 
program. In actual fact, there is no difference between the two 
in such respects as function, purpose, value, and importance to 
growth. 


Conditions To Meet When Extra-Class Life 
Is Curricular 

In working toward a fully integrated program of class and extra- 
class activities, the cooperating colleges have found that certain 
conditions are necessary. These conditions may be stated as (1) a 
flexible organization of extra-class life, (2) a program of continual 
evaluation, and (3) continuous student-faculty participation in 
planning and executing policies. Each of these conditions will be 
briefly explained and illustrated. 

A FLEXIBLE ORGANIZATION 

A necessary characteristic of the program to utilize extra-class 
life educationally is a flexible organization. The cooperating col- 
leges have found that rigidity of organization in extra-class life 
impedes progress by preventing needed changes, by overvaluing 
the status quo, and by reducing the objectivity with which stu- 
dents and faculty work. 

By a rigid organization of e.xtra-class activities is meant that the 
activities comprising extra-class life are sanctioned through a 
long history; alumni join with students in insisting upon them 
(fraternities or intercollegiate football, for example). Since for 
many years the extra-class program has belonged primarily to 
students, any proposed change and any questioning of the educa- 
tive value of the actmty are fiercely resisted. Methods of initiating 
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newcomers to the campus, sudi social functions as the homecom- 
ing dance, certain traditions, such as crowning the campus queen, 
have become sacrosanct. Neither students nor faculty can easily 
study the true value of such activities — tliey feel too strongly 
about them. The organization is rigid; it must be retained intact. 
In the experience of the colleges, such an attitude, if it prevails, 
makes students and faculty alike impervious to improvement. 

Experience shows that a flexibflily in organization is essential. 
No activity is then seen to be good in itself; it is only good as a 
means to an end. When the ends are of educational value, the 
activity is retained; when not, the activity is discarded. Such an 
attitude arises from persistent, frank evaluation of extra-class life 
and steady progress in thinking of the total college experience in 
educational terms. 

Flexible organization probably is intimately related to the satis- 
factions students find in present extra-class activities. Thus, iir one 
college, students became dissatisfied with the class hierarchy and 
social cliquishness resulting from the fraternity system. It was not 
compatible with their beliefs about or satisfactions in more demo- 
cratic social activities. Accordingly, these students abolished fra- 
ternities. Significantly enough, the faculty provided the atmos- 
phere in which such a step could be taken. These students had no 
need to preserve the fraternity as an "escape” from faculty imposi- 
tion and authority. There was no need arising in campus condi- 
tions for students to cling to something "completely their own.” 
Faculty and students on this campus shared in the development 
of a satisfying community life. Students “owned” the college as 
much as did tire faculty. WTicn the issue of undemocratic activities 
was frankly faced, the fraternities were found wanting— and were 
consequently abolished. 

A PROGRAAl OF CONTINUAI, EVALUATION 

As a necessary ingredient in tlie program of utilizing extra-class 
life as an educative resource, continual evaluation has many values 
and serves several purposes simultaneously. To evaluate is to as- 
certain the degree to which objectives are being realized. 

Objectives, according to the thinking of the Study, may be seen 
as the changes in student behavior which we hope to induce 
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through the educational experience. In extra-class life these 
changes may involve such abilities as getting along with people 
or communicating ideas precisely, such skills as playing on a team 
or playing an instrument, such interests as will stimulate broad 
reading or provide vital understanding of important socio-civic 
problems. Such operational definitions of the behavior we wish 
students to manifest are realistic objectives which enable a college 
to sec more clearly what the extra-class program should do for 
students. 

Evaluation also is a necessary condition because, once objectives 
are defined in terms of behavior, ways must be developed to meas- 
ure whether changes are occurring as a result of extra-class 
participation. Colleges need to know, therefore, what modifica- 
tions in behavior — ^what learning — ^results from living in a dormi- 
tory, from attending departmental club meetings, or from singing 
in the glee club. One college formulated two questions as the basis 
for their evaluation program: (1) What are the purposes and ob- 
jectives of each extra-class activity? (2) How well are these pur- 
poses being fulfilled and attained? 

To answer tliese questions, the cooperating colleges have been 
doing such things as (a) merely listing all the extra-class activities 
on the campus; (b) securing statements from students regarding 
the values they found in each extra-class activity; (c) determining 
through time-studies the relative values attached to various activi- 
ties as indicated by students’ voluntary distribution of their time to 
them; (d) securing statements from each campus organization as to 
its purposes and how the organization planned to accomplish 
them; (c) assessing specific values to student growth of each extra- 
class activity on the basis of faculty observation, armchair deduc- 
tions, and other subjective judgment. Out of a variety of such ef- 
forts the college evolves tentative notions of tlie specific changes in 
behavior being induced by extra-class life. 

Having determined potential values, colleges then need to know 
the extent to which tlrese potential values are being realized. Tlie 
question now is: What social and cultural advantages are actually 
derived from fraternities? Does playing on a team develop sports- 
manship? Does singing in a glee club increase aesthetic apprecia- 
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tion? Does dormitory life promote tolerance, increase “belonging,” 
and so forth? 

Methods of measurement are needed to suggest die extent of 
such changes in behavior. In determining die extent to which 
students are acquiring information, the task of measurement is 
relatively easy: objective tests of information ai-e available or can 
be developed. But measuring changes in such intangibles as aes- 
thetic appreciation, skill in human relations, democratic attitudes, 
or beliefs is not simple. The cooperating colleges have tackled 
the problem through the use of the inventories, anecdotal records, 
controlled observation, and other devices; these will be lepoitcd 
later. 


STUDENT-FACULTY PARTICIPATION 
IN PLANNING AND EXECUTING POLICIES 

As has been said before, the traditional dichotomy between 
class and extra-class life tends to consider the classroom as the 
bailiwick of the faculty and extra-class life as the chief concern of 
students. The effects of this dichotomy, in light of the cooperating 
colleges’ experience, are rigidity, conflict, defensiveness, and no 
improvement. 

The concept of the college campus as a community in whidi 
the members — ^students and faculty — share equally in its develop- 
ment and regulation is rooted in many assumptions. For example, 
the total growth of the student involves growth in leadership, abil- 
ity to carry responsibility, skill in human relations — all tlie kinds 
of growth, in fact, which inhere naturally in the give-and-take 
of community living. The development of the student’s personaliiy 
may be a function, in part at least, of campus attitudes and habits: 
If ho is colored, ugly, lame, fat, is he valued or rejected? If the 
student is awkward, shy, withdrawn, is he provided with experi- 
ences that draw him out and establish self-confidence? If he is 
capable, a leader, well adjusted, is he challenged by the exigencies 
of campus living to capitalize on these potentials? Such considera- 
tions and concepts as these when related to what the college is 
trying to do have encouraged many of the cooperating colleges to 
increase student-faculty participation in community planning and 
living. 
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The transition from “faculty versus students” to faculty-student 
participation in the regulation of extra-class social affairs on one 
campus is a good illustration of the changes that are occurring. 
For example, originally a faculty committee on the social program, 
with a subcommittee on dancing, supervised all organized social 
life on the campus. Their functions were principally, as one fac- 
ulty member put it, “to put the brakes on dancing, to establish 
ndes and see to it that they were enforced.” Needless to say, stu- 
dents resented this imposition of authority and iheir inability to 
share in the planning and regulation of a program so vital to tiieir 
interests. However, as the faculty began to realize the educative 
possibilities in student participation in the government which con- 
trolled them, they revised the system of faculty committees. An 
equal number of students and faculty members were selected and 
charged with die function of policy-forming regarding social life. 
They raised such questions as, “Are the needs of all students being 
satisfied by our present social program? What present regulations 
are necessary? Why? What ones are unnecessary? Why?” Their 
approach was constructive and exploratory. After a time, the per- 
sonnel of the committee made another change: one-third of the 
committee now represented the faculty; two-thirds, the students. 

This transition in the attitude of students and faculty is also 
indicative of growth in democratic community living. Initially, 
students on the social program committee were there with a chip 
on their shoulders “to see justice done.” To be chosen for member- 
ship was a coveted honor among those who, in adolescent fashion, 
were eager to assert their adulthood. Gradually, however, as the 
work of the committee involved more and more constructive plan- 
ning and policy-forming, the lure of die job waned for the boldly 
aggressive and appealed more to those campus leaders whose 
maturity wa.s more marked. At present, the student council no 
longer appoints a student representative to the committee (who in 
turn selects other students); instead, each living unit on the cam- 
pus selects one representative. The entire committee meets weekly 
for two hours. This arrangement utilizes the need for social regula- 
tion as an educative experience for these student representatives 
and, in turn, for all students in the living units who, through their 
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representatives, transmit their interests, needs, and suggestions to 
the committee. 

Identifying and Meeting Common Needs 

THE USE OF INVENTORIES 

All of the cooperating colleges have used the inventory ap- 
proach in identifying common (group) needs' of students. We may 
illustrate the varieties of uses by citing some of the experiences of 
these colleges with three different inventories. 

1. Self -Inventor ij of Personal-Social Relations (P-Si).“ At the 
University of Louisville the P-Sl inventory was administered to 
a sampling of freshmen, men and women, in order to identify 
areas of unfulfilled interest (in personal-social activities) with 
which the college is concerned. The responses of the group to the 
inventory items were compared with tlrose of students in thirteen 
other colleges and specifically with those in three colleges which 
differed markedly from the university in general organization. 

In general, the areas which “this study spots as needing most 
attention for freshman women are Faculty Relations^ (with stu- 
dents), Social Service, Leadership and Initiative, and Social Skills 
in that order.”* For freshman men, . . we have this pattern; The 
greatest tension, represented by low activity and high interest, is 
in Social Service, Leadership and Initiative, and in Faculty Rela- 
tions. The greatest sense of difficulty (as indicated by the highest 
number of concerns checked on the inventory as of major or 
minor importance) is in Social Experience, Opposite Sex, and 
Faculty Relations.”* 

Although at the time of this report the university had not spcci- 

‘ Common, or group, nerds .ore simply those which occur in individuals with 
sufScient frequency to warrniit group m<‘thods to .satisfy them — for example, using 
.an orientation course to satUfy tlic needs of newcomers to a campus. Group needs 
may conveniently ho discussed .separately from individual nee<Is because, to a large 
extant, the procedures in identifying and sati.sfyiug the need are different; the n(*c<l 
itself — say, the need for social skill in meeting people- -may be the same for dw 
group or for the individual. 

' Sec chap. i\, pp. 173-224, for an explanation of this inventory. 

* For an explanation of these categories see pp. lSO-90. 

‘ From a report made by Charles F. Virtue to the faculty. University of Louisville, 
in Aprin044, p. 2. 
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fied its answer to the questions: “What needs are manifested by 
these responses? What improvements in practice can we efiEect?” 
the following were listed by Virtue as the chief general conclu- 
sions from these and other data: “(a) The clearest outcome is the 
unfavorable data on Student-Faculty relations; (b) the relatively 
low status of Leadership and Initiative Activities, coupled with 
considerable unsatisfied interest, indicates a need for better or- 
ganized student activities; and (c) the same observation can be 
made about social service.”® 

Such conclusions represent value-judgments. The university 
holds that its educational purposes include the development of 
close, friendly student-faculty relations; an extra-class program 
which is so organized tliat every student has equal opportunity 
to develop latent qualities of leadership and to develop, in social 
service activities, the kinds of interests, appreciations, and beliefs 
which they consider essential in die effective citizen. Thus, the 
inventory spots needs in relation to these goals of the college; it 
suggests areas where present practices should be studied, evalu- 
ated, and improved. 

2. Inventory of Religious Concefts. One college administered 
the Inventory of Religious Concepts to a sampling of the student 
body in an effort to determine needs related to a variety of aspects 
of the college program, such as Bible courses, chapel exercises. 
Religious Emphasis Week, and so forth. Among other things they 
foimd that "uncertainties are highest [among these students] in 
questions dealing with (a) whether or not the Bible contains 
legendary material; (h) interpretation of miracle stories; (c) the 
nature of inspiration.”’ 

Uncertainties about such matters as these have profound im- 
plications for instructors, the dean of the chapel, the college 
pastor, counselors, and for students and faculty who are organizing 
exlra-class religious experiences. The data obtained from the in- 
ventory would also be useful in orienting the guest speaker for 
Religious Emphasis Week or in determining the topics of YMCA 
or YWCA dlscus.sion meetings. In each instance, the class or extra- 
class activity would relate specifically to the students’ interests 

4. 

' Centre College, repotted by Jnmoson Jones in H. B. Dunkel, General Education 
in the Humanities, pp. lOB-20. 
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and concerns. And the educational function of such activities 
would be relevant to the purposes of the college in influencing the 
total development of each student 

THE USE OF TIME-STUDY ANALYSES 

Another resource in answering the question, “What can we do 
to identify group needs?” has been a time-study analysis. This 
analysis assumes that if faculty and students know how time is 
used out of class, they will be in a better position to tackle such 
problems as how to enable all students to participate in needed 
extra-class activities, how to ascertain tlie extent to which extra- 
class activity is related to class activity, how to explore the areas 
of student interest in which the college has no organized extra- 
class program. 

In one such time-study a random sample of seventy-six stu- 
dents representing about 18 percent of the student body agreed 
to keep time-diaries for seven days. One group reported on seven 
consecutive days; the second group reported on a diSerent day 
of the week over a period of seven consecutive weeks. The report 
form for each day consisted of several columns (see Figure 1). In 
the first column die twenty-four hour period was divided into 
units of thirty minutes each. In the second column the student 
indicated by a symbol the type of activity in which he engaged in 
each thirty-minute period; there were categories such as study, 
class attendance, laboratory attendance, personal care (eating, 
grooming), sleep, work, and so on. In the diird column the student 
indicated, when feasible, the specific nature of his activity; thus, if 
he studied from eight to ten in the evening, he would state the na- 
ture of this study by saying, “Outlined chapter of psychology text,” 
‘Wrote English theme,” “Read Browning’s The Ring and the 
Book,” and so on. Students indicated in the fourth column, if 
they so desired, their judgments as to the value of the activities 
they engaged in; tlius, a student might mark class attendance in 
psychology "tedious”; The Ring anti the Book, “fascinating”; 
theme writing, “What’s this for?” 

The resulting data helped in many ways to identify common 
needs. For example, the time-study indicated that 75 percent of 
those living at home spent less than two hoius a week in extra- 
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class activity organized by the college. Dormitory residents, on the 
other hand, averaged seven hours a week. Private-home residents 
spent significantly less time than dormitory residents in personal- 


Date 


1. (Utiss: V S Jr Sr 2. Sex: M F 3. Type of 

residence 

4. Academic rank: A U C D 

6, Major 6. Code number — 7. Age 


Key: S — Study PS— Personal-social activities 

C — ^Personal care PI — ^Personal-interest activities 

R — ^Reniunerative work X — Organized extra-curricular 
SI — ^Sleep activities 

Cl — Classes or laboratory 


Column I 

Column II 

Column III 

Column IV 

7:00 A.M. 

i 



7:30 




8:00 



i 

8:30 




0:00 


! 


0:30 





Has this been an average day? Yes No 

If not, please explain. 


Fic- 1, — ^Time-diaiy form. 

social activities (dating and so forth) eidier on or off campus. Ap- 
parently private-home residents were somehow effectually being 
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excluded from the total campus program; not by design certainly, 
but seemingly the student body was so structured that the campus 
residents constituted a clique which virtually excluded private- 
home residents from full participation in campus life. Here was a 
common need affecting 60 percent of the student body. Interested 
faculty and students could work to eliminate it, 

DATA FROM ADMISSION APPLICATIONS 

Most admission or entrance forms include questions to the new 
student about (a) his extra-class interests and experiences in high 
school and (b) his plans for extra-class participation in college. 
Some colleges have attempted to articulate high school and col- 
lege life more functionally by acquainting sponsors and other 
responsible persons in various activities with die names of those 
having previous experience or interest in their activities. When 
college students, armed with such lists, contact the newcomer, 
the latter’s orientation is probably improved. 

One college was interested in how extra-class activity on the 
campus could be related to students’ vocational goals. Since the 
entrance data asked for the vocational plans of freshmen, it was 
easy to find out, for example, that one student in five selected 
teaching as a first choice. A number of other relevant facts were 
known: no specific education courses were taken until the junior 
year; since 50 percent of the seniors were granted teachers’ certi- 
ficates in an average year, the initial interest of students appeared 
to increase rather than wane; many students, therefore, had de- 
cided upon teaching during the first two years; counselors reported 
that many students were somewhat disturbed about making ade- 
quate vocational selections. Finally, because of the way the cur- 
riculum for teachers was organized, it was practically necessary 
to select teaching at the beginning of the junior year — ^before op- 
portunity for Iry-out experiences of any Idnd in courses, nursery 
school, or in other ways. Tliis series of facts forms a pattern char- 
acterized by vocational decision by some, indecision by others, 
and opportunities for exploratory testing of vocational aptitudes, 
strength of interest, or adequacy of information for none. 

This college accordingly felt tliat the extra-class program might 
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justifiably include a program of visits to schools, orientation tallss, 
a vocational shelf in the library, the development of a Pre-Teach- 
ing Club, and group-testing to determine patterns of ability and 
interest related to teaching success. 

SPONTANEOUS GROUP DELIBERATION 

Student and student-faculty informal, even casual, get-togethers 
are a potent resource in effecting changes in the college program. 
Many of the cooperating colleges have harnessed this power of 
spontaneous group deliberation with beneficial effects upon extra- 
class life; for, as a learning experience, participation in discussions 
can affect practices in ways which cannot be excelled. During the 
course of group deliberation common interests, concerns, and atti- 
tudes are voiced, their exact meaning determined, and ways of 
capitalizing upon tliem in the extra-class program clarified. For 
tire discussants the experience meets the common needs for work- 
ing witli otliers, for being valued by a group, and for increasing 
skill in communication. It is the essence of democratic procedure; 
action occurs only after an uncoerced consensus is reached in the 
free exchange of ideas, information, and belief. A most significant 
use of group deliberation which resulted in a sex-education pro- 
gram (described in chapter iv®) illustrates the power of this method 
of democratic practice. 

Following are some other common situations in which group 
deliberation is being used effectively; (1) community council meet- 
ings where faculty and students form policies, determine courses 
of action, and administer penalties; (2) student discussions to de- 
velop a constitirtion for the student government; (3) monthly 
"fireside” sessions in faculty homes, principally related to the 
religious emphasis of the college; (4) once each student generation, 
re-thinking through and re-determining campus social policies and 
plans in student-faculty discussions; (5) evolving a program of 
counseling by students; (6) conducting fact-finding polls as a basis 
for changes in social, health, and recreational programs; (7) dis- 
cussing matters involving curricular reorganization, for example, 
“^Vl^at is a general education?” 

* See pp. 83-84. 
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CHANGE IN ORGANIZATION 

At Stephens College, extra-class activities have long been recog- 
nized as important educative resources in the growth of the stu- 
dent. Far from being auxiliary, tihe extra-class program is integral. 
This integration is expressed in the over-all organization of the 
college. Dean Weldon P, Shofstall describes it as follows; 

In the complete program of guidance at Stephens College, first 
consideration is given to the coordination and promotion of all acti- 
vities toward the recognized goal. This responsibility is in the hands 
of the Guidance Council. This council has thirteen incmbcrs who are 
selected as representative of the various aspects of the guidance pro- 
gram. Chairman of the council and general director of the total 
program is the Dean of Administration of the college. Sitting in the 
council with the Dean of Administration is an administrative assistant, 
a technical assistant, the guidance consultant, and the registrar. Addi- 
tional members of the council are the Director of Admissions, the 
Chairman of the Advisers’ Council, the Director of the Division of 
Religion and Philosophy, the Dean of Instruction, the Chairman of the 
Hall Counselors, the Director of the Extra-Class Division, the Chair- 
man of the Clinic Council, the Director of the Health Division, and a 
representative parent. 

As common needs have been identified, new facilities have been 
added to cope more effectively with tihem. For example, a course 
in leadership training at Stephens was added for those students 
who as juniors were elected to responsible positions in a variety of 
organizations for dieir senior year.® The reasons given for this 
course and some indication of its content are stated as follows: 

The College has long recognized the educative importance of the 
out-of-class experiences of students. As a result, two significant de- 
velopments have occurred: (1) a highly organized Extra-Class Division 
for the co-ordination and direction of most of the student’s nonaca- 
demic experiences, and (2) a program of educational training in the 
residence halls under the direction of full-time residence counselors 
especially trained for their work. 

In the administration of out-of-class programs, large numbers of 
students assume responsibilities of leadership which offer a variety of 
experiences for personal development. Such delegation of responsi- 

•At Stephens, a junior college, the junior year corresponds to the conventional 
first year of the four-year program. 
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bilily, however, whether appointive or elective, highlights the need 
for training in the responsibilities of leadership. To meet the need the 
hall counselors have undertaken an experimental instructional pro- 
gram, which includes class instruction as well as group conference and 
personal guidance. With the cooperation of the psychology and social 
studies staffs, three units of instruction have been set up. Through 
satisfactory completion of these units, the students may earn three 
hours of college credit. 

Unit One is an intensive eight weeks course, offered each spring 
for the newly elected officers who assume their duties at the beginning of 
the following school year. Tliis course is taught by residence counselors. 
It is directed toward a careful self-analysis on the part of each student 
and is based on Ihc theory that before one can work successfully with 
others he must understand himself. The unit also includes a study of 
various types of adjustment problems vdth which the students will 
soon be dealing in their actual experience as student leaders. 

Unit Two is a semester course in the psychology of leadership, 
offered in the fall semester for students who hold responsible positions 
of leadership on campus. In this course, which is taught by members 
of the psychology staff, typical student behavior problems are dis- 
cussed, emphasis being placed on understanding the causes of be- 
havior and the necessity for treating causes rather than symptoms. 

Unit Three is a semester course, following Unit Two, and is taught by 
members of the social studies staff. Its purpose is to acquaint student 
leaders with the broader aspects of leadership as adult citizens and 
the opportunities for such leadership in community living. The course 
is being presented for the first time this year. [1943-44.] 

In addition to the training program outlined above, the College 
conducts a three-day Leadership Conference each year preceding the 
opening of school* During this period, officers of major student groups 
meet with their faculty sponsors and other staff members to perfect 
plans for the year’s work. 

The leadership training program is, at present, reaching 250'® stu- 
dent leaders. Most of the elements of the program, however, are still 
"on trial " All that can be said is that results appear to justify the time 
and effort required and that the group responsible for the program are 
aware of needed extension and improvement. Such changes will un- 
doubtedly be made as the experiment continues." 

At the University of Louisville, a municipal institution with 
only day students, the common need for students to mingle casu- 
ally on campus in informal social relations was believed important. 

** Stephens enrollment 19*13-44 was about two thousand. 

“ Stephens College News Reporter, Vol. Ill, March 1944* 
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Accordingly, a snack bar was built. Students participated in its 
planning; tliey help to operate it; they are part of the administra- 
tion group which forms policies and enforces regulations govcm- 
ingit. 

CHANGES IN MODES OF OPERATION 

As colleges begin systematically to identify group needs and 
to satisfy them, they also find changes are necessary in their pre- 
vailing ways of doing things. For example, when faculty members 
are solely responsible for enforcing the regulations which circum- 
scribe social activities, the judicial authority may effectively be 
invested in a faculty social committee or the dean of men or 
women. However, when responsibility for regulating social be- 
havior is assumed to be the prerogative of those being regulated — 
students and faculty both — then such a traditional method of 
securing conformity among students is invalid. New modes of 
government aimed at ultimate self-government by each individual 
are required. 

The experience of Antioch College in the development of a 
Commimity Government is a good example of a mode of operation 
found feasible.^** President Henderson described the Community 
Government in these words: 

The Antioch College Communily Government, for example, is 
modeled after the commission-manager form of municipal government. 
But it is not alone a “government” in the narrow sense; it is in reality 
an extension of the classroom — in part a redefinition of the classroom; 
it is at the same time part and parcel of the counseling program. It 
not only ties in these aspects of the college program with its own ob- 
jectives, but also serves as a particular organization through which 
to search for the best means of harmonizing individual freedom with 
group endeavor.^’ 

In carrying out the processes of the Community Government, 
Antioch uses three forms of discussion groups as means of develop- 
ing an uncoerced consensus of community judgment leading to 
action. Of these, Henderson writes: 

“Because the Antioch experience is repotted in some detail, emplusis shovdd 
perhaps be given to Ae fact that any program such as this one is modeled upon 
local traditions, molded by local personnel, and developed to meet local needs. 

“A. D. Henderson, Vitalising Liberal Education (New York; Harper & Bros., 
1944), p. 138. 
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An important part of the mechanism of Community Government 
is the use of committees. Committees not only promote democratic 
discussion and planning, but constitute focal centers for educative 
experience. The traditionally minded member of the faculty may 
frown at the presence of numerous committees on the campus. He 
would have good reason to frown if a particular student served on 
so many committees that he had no time for other study or experi- 
ence. But an advantage of a planned program is that these responsi- 
bilities can be decentralized. A committee then becomes a point of 
action for ihc student —a point at which his thinking materializes into 
action which affects the social group. It is an educative situation in 
which faculty and students think and act together on some common 
problem. It is a device for the discovery of potential leadership ma- 
terial, for through the committee system individuals emerge to assume 
responsibility. The discovery and training of these leaders — ^large 
numbers of them — is a fundamental objective of the college. The de- 
centralized committee is a device through which leadership train- 
ing can be given to large numbers of the students. 

Supplementing and implementing the formal governmental setup, 
there need to be established various educational methods, such as 
organized discussion meetings and community forums. These can be 
concerned both with major questions and proposals growing out of 
the activities of the community government, and with the issues con- 
fronting the larger community, nation, or society in which the col- 
lege has its setting. Here again is a tie-in between the work in the 
community laboratory and the academic program. 

These devices— committees, meetings, and forums — are machinery 
of great importance in a democratic society. Misunderstanding and 
frictions are the breeding ground of fascism, the basis for rationalizing 
the use of the "strong arm” in government. The alternative to dicta- 
tion is consensus. And consensus necessitates techniques for group 
thinking which produce action that can gain general support. Instruc- 
tion in these techniques is important for all citizens in a democracy, 
but especially so for those who may have the capacity to lead.^* 

Identifying Individual Needs 

The need of an individual refers to the basic requirements 
placed upon him in our society. We have grouped these require- 
ments arbitrarily into the so-called "^developmental tasks” which 
everyone, because of his nature and the nature of society, must 
. accomplish in one way or another. The job of the college may be 

pp. 140-44. 
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psychologically defined as the effort to help students to meet these 
growth tasks in effective ways. 

As in the case of identifying group needs, the cooperating col- 
leges have used a number of devices in identifying individual 
needs and meeting them through extra-class life. 

THE USE OF INVENTORIES 

The inventories are specifically defined to identify needs of 
individuals. In chapters x and xi are numerous examples of how 
the individuars profile of scores is helpful in suggesting what he is 
and what his resources are for improvement. 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY GOVERNMENT 

In Antioch CoUege, the citizenship of the student in the com- 
munity is important. Accordingly, a rating device is used to iden- 
tify his needs as a citizen and to suggest ways in which he may 
improve. Such factors as attendance at meetings, interest in com- 
mittee projects, the nature and quality of his contribution at 
committee meetings, and nature of participation outside commit- 
tee meetings are assessed in the individual on a four-point scale. 
These ratings as well as others are entered on die Community 
Government Persoimel Record Card. 

A card for each student is kept in the Community Government 
office and is filled out by student volunteers from information regularly 
furnished to the Community Government. The various administrative 
offices are free to consult this card at any time. When a student 
graduates or withdraws from college, his card is sent to our office 
and becomes part of his general folder. 

The ratings on one side of the card are to be taken from reports 
submitted by the different advisers and others as to the student’s 
capability or need for various kinds of extra-class experience. It will 
also be a record of the student’s skills and interests as listed by him- 
self.“ 


ANECDOTAL RECORDS 

The anecdotal records kept by teachers are fruitful sources of 
information and insight in identifying needs. For axample, three 
teachers of the same student independently observed in anecdotal 


“ Letter by Dean Pillord, May 7, 1943. 
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records tliat Mary indicated an interest in plastic arts, that she was 
socially withdrawn and inept, and that in the structuring of the 
groups in which she participated she tended to play an anonymous 
role which was incompatible with her intellectual capacities. 
These observations, confirmed by the counselor's and residence 
hall director’s observations, suggested a way for this student to 
find extra-class experience which would meet some of these needs. 
Thas, .she was encouraged to indicate her interest in plastic arts 
to tlu! fine arts instructor who, apprised beforehand of the giiTs 
situation, worked out a series of projects with her cooperation. 
She worked with other students in building creches for use in 
doimitory Christmas programs and ceremonies, and she designed 
model stage settmgs for the dramatics production groups. In diese 
experiences her facility with plastic arts gave her status and laid 
the foundation in group work for considerably greater ease in 
social relations, helping her to overcome the inhibitions that had 
prevented utilization of her excellent potentialities. 

As coimselors help students to organize an effective educational 
program, they are alert to extra-class interests and activities as an 
educative resource. They attend carefully to the significance of a 
student’s high school extra-class activity and to his expressions of 
interest in college actmties. Counselors increasingly consider their 
own efforts also as an extra- or nonclass experience diat has educa- 
tive value and hence that should be available with equal efificiency 
and effectiveness to all students. 

MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

What specifically can various extra-class activities contribute to 
the accomplishment of each developmental task? Fully cognizant 
of the fact that developmental tasks are not discrete entities but 
interrelated aspects of growth, let us look at each developmental 
tusk in ttirn to see what kinds of extra-class experience might con- 
ceivably affect it. 

trMOTIO.VAI. INDEPENDENCE 

The essence of emotional independence is the ability to stand 
on one’s own feet. Opportunities to make decisions and to be held 
accountable for them are hence of incalculable value in promoting 
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emotional independence. Such experience may accrue from par- 
ticipating in the plannmg and execution of policies in residence 
halls, in the student-government program, or in the give-and-take 
discussions with faculty members and students when responsibility 
for plannmg and executing campus policies is equally .shai-ed. 
Obviously, if extra-class activities are considered a necessary evil 
to be scrupulously supervised, a sense of responsibility will not 
develop, because excess supervision breeds dependence. On the 
other hand, when students are held accountable for activity in 
whose planning they share — ^when they are treated as adults- ■ 
their emotional independence will be enhanced, 

SOCIAL ADEQUACY AND EMOTIONAL SECURITY 

The extensive social program of most campuses contributes to 
the development of skills which are essential to social competence. 
The opportunity for each student to participate in activities with 
small groups whose members value him for what he is — groups to 
which he "belongs” — ^provides essential experience leading to 
emotional security. However, die unfortunate finding of some of 
the cooperating colleges diat a large minority of students do not 
participate extensively enough to have such belonging relations 
underlines the necessity of increasing, rather than decreasing, the 
number of opportimities for extra-class participation and the ways 
in which student participation is facilitated. In one college, for 
example, it was found through a time-study that whereas 65 
percent of those who lived on campus participated in one or more 
activities, only 25 percent of those who lived at home were active 
in campus life. 

VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION 

Extra-class activities designed to orient students to the world at 
work may be numerous. Tliey include departmental clubs which 
bring in speakers and have discussions about the vocational im- 
plications of the department; field trips to various industries, 
schools, welfare agencies; social clubs with membership limited to 
those with similar vocational ambitions; acquaintance with alumni 
who are outstanding in various occupational areas; and so on. 
Then, too, there are the host of try-out experiences in extra-class 
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activities that have vocational implications. The potential stage 
designer interests himself in the dramatic-productions group; the 
student interested in law participates in debating; the social serv- 
ice worker tries out her hand in part-time work in the nursery 
school; the coach tests himself by sponsoring a team in the intra- 
mural program. 

I'ini.OSOPHY OK LIFE 

Many students in late adolescence are coming to grips for the 
first time with the realities of the universe. They are questioning 
dieir place in it; they arc striving to make sense out of the seem- 
ing chaos of life. They are attempting to evolve a pattern of living 
which is satisfactory to them and which is socially approved. 
They are sensing their need for a philosophy of life. 

Many extra-class experiences may contribute to the clarification 
of such matters. The religious experiences provided by chapel 
exercises, services, “Y” meetings, and the like, may be important 
resources for growtli in a philosophy of life. But, as we have 
emphasixed before, the relevance to the student’s immediate prob- 
lems of religious experiences must be clear to insure vitality. In 
one college, the series of talks in a Week of Prayer dealt with 
problems students indicated on the Check List of Wartime Prob- 
lems. In anotlier college frequent surveys of student concerns and 
difficulties provided the starting point for required vesper services 
conducted by the chairman of the Department of Life and Re- 
ligion. In a third college, the proclivity for bull-sessions was cap- 
italized on in a series of fireside meetings on Tuesday evenings in 
faculty honu's when topics discussed in large-group YMCA meet- 
ings were used as focal points for further discussion. 

GOALS AND ASPIRATIONS 

Extra-class life may contribute to the realism of aspirations and 
goals by providing s^dents with varied opportunities to try them- 
selves out. Tliis implies that campus conditions should simulate 
postcollege life, for success or failure in college should not be 
permitted to occur when the conditions leading to such effects 
are not present in adult society. This does occur frequently in the 
case of the valedictorian who because of unrealistic campus values 
is led naively to believe that academic proficiency on campus 
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insures outstanding success later in business or professional life, 
or in the case of the student who fails his courses and is made to 
feel that he is, therefore, doomed to failure in business. Extra- 
class life consequently should be a realistic social experience, with 
values which are similar to or identical widi those of adult society. 

INSIGHT AN© SENSE OF HUMOH 

The extra-class program may be so organized that it is easy 
or dMcult to develop a sense of humor. Although wc do not know 
a great deal about what a sense of humor is, we do know tliat the 
individual’s ability to laugh at himself without losing caste or 
status in his own eyes or in the eyes of others is an important 
attribute of good mental health. The values of the extra-class 
program may be such that a student who has lost out in an elec- 
tion, a beauty contest, or as an applicant for a part in a play or 
on a team may be unduly penalized; his failure may be too great 
to allow a sense of humor. What is called for is perspective and 
balance as well as a variety of activities so that each student may 
have an appropriate number of successes and failures. Then the 
student can fail without loss of a sense of worthiness in his own 
eyes or succeed without losing his humility. 

UNDERSTANDING OF SELF 

When the extra-class participation of an individual meets two 
conditions, understanding of self may be improved; First, when 
his selection from a wide variety of extra-class activities is based 
upon a careful self-appraisal of his basic interests and aptitudes. 
Second, when his participation is tentative and exploratory — that 
is, when he feels that during his college experience he can explore, 
without penalty or undue fear of failure, the validity of his inter- 
ests, can determine die depth and strengtli of his aptitudes, and 
can test the reality of his aspirations. Tlie extra-class program 
when it is not too fully prescribed for each student will more 
likely provide the rich variety of experience which is necessary to 
a true understanding of self. 

HETEROSEXUAL ADJUSTMENTS 

On coeducational campuses one would think that adjustment to 
the opposite sex would not be diflScult to accomplish. Students in- 
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evitably will date, and it would need no organized program to 
promote heterosexual activity I Neverdieless, many of the cooperat- 
ing colleges have found that for one reason or another a fair pro- 
portion of students are not making desirable adjustments to the 
opposite sex. In the first place, the economic standard of boy-girl 
relations may be such as to exclude students who cannot ^ord 
the clothing or the price of the entertainment that is customary 
on the campus. In the second place, cliquishness, the operation 
of small, conflicling iii-groups to the exclusion of all-campus, 
inexpensive social functions for both sexes effectually discrimi- 
nates against the timid, withdrawn, or immature student who is 
precisely the one most in need of such experience. In the third 
place, on some campuses the understanding of the deep drives in- 
volved in heterosexual adjustment is limited. The information pro- 
vided in courses and in extra-class activities regarding appropriate 
heterosexual behavior and problems is limited. And finally, the 
social restrictions are rigid and lacking in imderstanding. 

In view of these difficulties, it is encouraging to note some of 
the ways in which cooperating colleges are working to provide 
wholesome and appropriate social participation with the opposite 
sex in controlled, desirable conditions. The number of all-campus 
social affairs has increased. At the same time, counselors in various 
student groups are concentrating their efforts upon discussing with 
each student the heterosexual activity which he needs.^® In class 
and extra-class activity teachers and student leaders have made a 
conscious effort to throw men and women students together in 
committee work or in other projects permitting casual, friendly 
relations. In dormitories and residence halls boy-girl problems 
have been frankly and objectively studied. In countless other ways 
the clandestine method of "solving” problems growing out of boy- 
girl relations has given way to open, wholesome, and informed 
discussions. When regulations restricting social behavior are recog- 
nized as growing out of the needs of the group as well as die need 
to protect the individual, and when students themselves partici- 
pate in the planning of these policies (for example, policies re- 
garding late hours, drinking, appropriate dating behavior, and 

”See chap, iv, pp. 83-94, for a more extensive discussion of this program at 
Antioch. 
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so on), the emotional atmosphere of the campus is more conducive 
to wholesome growth in boy-girl relations. 

Conclusion: Practices Are Means, Not Ends 

Throughout all of tire above discussion of practices in identify- 
ing and satisfying die needs of groups or individuals, the implica- 
tion has been clear that practices are means, not ends. As such, 
practices vary as new needs arise. The tendency to sanctify exist- 
ing practices because “they have always worked” is being coun- 
tered in the cooperating colleges by the conviction that educa- 
tional means need constant redefinition. As objectives become 
crystal clear, the means of realizing them arc altered. New devices, 
new modes of operation, new inventories, new conditions may 
need to be created to meet new demands. 



IV 


The Educative Value of 
Living Arrangements 


Aul campus experiences are potentially educative. The 
living arrangements of students are no exception, whether these 
involve dormitories, fraternity houses, cooperative clubs, or private 
homes where two or more students Hve. In general, the college- 
controlled rooming facilities that house groups of students are the 
focus of our attention in this chapter, although the principles 
whidi affect the educative opportunities of dormitory life apply 
also to other units. 

Colleges committed to the purpose of influencing the total de- 
velopment of the student recognize the importance of imbuing his 
living arrangements with educational goals. In the daily contacts 
in intimate personal groups in dining halls, study halls, and living 
rooms exist the powerful forces which shape attitudes, create be- 
liefs, stimulate interests, and in other ways mold personalities. As 
an educational medium affecting total development, therefore, 
the living arrangement of the student body is superior. In the 
common phrase of the day the campus has become a “laboratory 
of living.” This phrase suggests two basic elements. First, life in the 
dormitory is ‘living” — a genuine, as opposed to an artificial, thing. 
Students may respond artificially to the essential artificiahty of the 
classroom; tliey tend to be only themselves in the dormitory, where 
“you are known more nearly as you really are” than anywhere 
else on campus. Second, life in a dormitory is a laboratory situa- 
tion — a place where experiments can more freely be tried than in 
other noncampus living arrangements, such as those with the 
family. Interests may be more fully explored; changes made more 
rapidly as devices fail or succeed; conditions created more quickly 
to effect desired changes in student behavior. The dormitory is, 
in fact, a new kind of classroom. 
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This basic concept alters the traditional role of the house- 
mother, residence director, dean of women, residence counselor, 
or whoever is in charge of the dormitory. Originally a combina- 
tion mother and policeman, the head of the dormitory is now 
more likely to be a professionally trained person with faculty 
status who has tlie particular job on campus of making life in the 
dormitory wholesomely educative. She (or he) is skilled in group 
guidance, individual counseling, psychological measurement; she 
has a broad educational philosophy which enables her to relate 
dormitory life to class and extra-class activities; she is a new kind 
of person on the educational scene. 

Most of the cooperating colleges are making intensive efforts 
to incorporate living arrangements into the college’s total pro- 
gram, These efforts will be summarized in tliis chapter. First, the 
program at Stephens College will be discussed as an illustration 
of how many of the concepts relating to an individualized program 
of education are being applied in one college. Second, another 
aspect of “education through living arrangements” will be illus- 
trated in the report of a sex education experiment at Antioch 
College. Third, other techniques and programs, especially the use 
of sociometric techniques developed by Moreno,^ will be briefly 
discussed. 

The Residence Hall Program at Stephens College* 

By Mary Isabel Omer 

The educational philosophy at Stephens College which places 
emphasis on educating the * whole individuar recognizes that the 
walls of a classroom do not define the boundaries of a college edu- 
cation; it takes into consideration the abundance of teaching op- 
portunities in out-of-class experiences. 

One of the efForts to utilize these opportunities in a systematic 

^ J. L. MorenOy Who Shall Survloe? (Washington: Nervous and Mental Diseases 
Publishing Co., 1984). 

* This material Is excerpted from Mary Isabel Omer, A Handbook for Residence 
Counselors (Columbia, Mo.: Stephens College, 1943. ii + 78 pp.). As Miss Omer 
points out in the Preface: ‘This Handbook has been planned with the Stephens 
College program spedfioally in mind. [Although] ... the idea, or at least some 
phases of it, may be applicable in other situations . . . one should alwa^'S remem- 
ber . 4 . that a program which fits one institution seldom can be taken over to 
another situation without adaptation." 
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way is an educational program in the residence halls under the 
direction of trained counselors. In keeping with this fundamental 
philosophy and the above plan, instruction on the Stephens Col- 
lege campus is shared by four general instructional groups: class- 
room teachers, residence counselors, climes, and student organiza- 
tions. In the eyes of die administration these groups are coordi- 
nate. The advisers’ relation to the four is that of a coordinator. 
The general function of the residence counselors is to help students 
with their needs, interests, and goals in their general human rela- 
tions, and particularly with their social adjustment experiences. 
Residence counselors, therefore, give instruction through out-of- 
class activities. 


THE DECENTRALIZED PLAN 

At Stephens College there is no dean of women in the traditional 
sense of the words. A decentralized administrative organization 
combines die work of the traditional office of the dean of women 
widi the hall educational program. This decentralized plan pro- 
vides one residence counselor for each residence haU. The coun- 
selor lives in the hall, works with the dean of administration and 
the director of die Extra-Class Division in formulating general 
administrative policies affecting the out-of-class life of the stu- 
dents, has definite responsibility for the administration of her own 
hall, and cooperates with the other residence counselors in execut- 
ing the general policies. 

Each residence counselor is a full-time member of the faculty 
without classroom responsibilities. Thus, she is able to give un- 
divided effort to teaching and administrative responsibilities 
within the residence halls. 

Residence counselors have faculty status and are expected to 
have training in the field of personnel. 

The residence counselors are organized as a department under 
a chairman. They hold weekly meetings which serve as a clearing- 
house for the discussion of various administrative problems of 
general interest to the group. Such topics as interpretation of rules 

*At Stephens, all faculty members — ^both classroom teachers and residence 
counselors— “have advisees* The term '^adviser*' refers to the faculty In relationship 
to their advisees; the terni “coiinselor” refers to residence hall counselors in their 
relation tu the students in their dormitories* 
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and regulations, cooperation with advisers, and the use of individ- 
ualized-instruction reports are typical matters discussed. At some 
meetings plans for social programs such as all-school, sorority, or 
hall dances, college-sponsored trips, or cultural programs are pre- 
sented. At other meetings committees working on special studies 
or projects report on their progress. 

The last week of August is spent on campus by all residence 
counselors and their assistants in order to orient new counselors 
and to make plans for the new year. 

MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF RESIDENCE COUNSELORS 

Residence counselors perform two types of functions: teaching 
and administi'ative. Teaching functions include: (1) hall instruc- 
tion — e.g., group counseling; (2) advising — e.g., individual coun- 
seling; (3) keeping and interpreting personnel records — e.g., socio- 
grams, inventory responses, anecdotal records from other teachers; 
(4) cooperating with other guidance agencies, such as the clinics, 
admissions counselors, administrators; (5) committee work — e.g., 
the student-faculty committee on study conditions. 

Administrative functions include: (1) supervision of the resi- 
dence hall staff consisting of, perhaps, assistant counselors, ap- 
prentice (student) counselor, student-hostesses, and maids; (2) 
cooperating witli such agencies as the dean of administration, the 
director of the Extra-Class Division, the Permissions Office, the 
dietitian, and the supervisor of dormitories; (3) making records 
and reports for administrative purposes — such as annual or other 
periodic reports for evaluation, legal protection, or other purposes; 
(4) evaluating constantly. 

TECHNIQUES FOR CARRYING OUT MAJOR FUNCTIONS 

Botli teaching and administrative functions involve a variety of 
techniques which cannot be fully discussed here but which may be 
illustrated by selecting those te^niques that are unique or of spe- 
cial interest as implementations of concepts we have previously 
elaborated. 

USE OF STUDENTS 

The residence counselors make every effort to use students in 
places of responsibility. Part of the counselor’s instructional pro- 
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gram is the training of these students. Hall officers, senior sisters, 
dining-room student-hostesses, proctors, and student committee 
memberships are typical jobs through which students help to 
carry on the total hall program. 

Each residence hall, for example, has its own house council 
which is sponsored by the residence counselor. To enable the 
members of the house council to help effectively and thus to 
secure greater personal growth as well, the counselor tries to 
educate her house council members to the personnel point of view. 
If this training is successful, she can rely on her house council as 
an effective technique in carrying out the rest of the hall program. 
Training of hall officers, elected in the spring to serve the follow- 
ing year, occurs following their election. The training consists of a 
leadership-training course, and a student leaders’ conference held 
ill the fall two days before the other students arrive. 

Senior sisters, to cite anodier example of the use of students, 
selected as student advisers to aid in the orientation program of 
new students — one senior for every sis or eight juniors* — are also 
given training in May and September before they serve. The 
residence counselors offer a course for senior sisters and other 
campus leaders in which the uses of inventories, tests, and per- 
sonality rating scales are studied; the objectives of the orientation 
program arc defined; and so on. 

Throughout the year die residence counselors are largely re- 
sponsible for still further instruction as the senior sisters actually 
carry on their work. The chairman of the senior sisters in each 
hall is not only a member of her own house council, but also of the 
campus-wide Senior Sister Council which meets regularly for dis- 
cussion of common problems. The chairman works with the other 
hall officers and cooperates with all senior sisters in her hall in 
helping the juniors widi their adjustment to college life. 

The counselor finds that a well-tmined group of senior sisters 
can be counted on for some very effective teaching on such points 
as rules and regulations, Stephens traditions, Wlio’s Who on Cam- 
pus, location of buildings and what goes on in each, grooming, 
homesickness, making friends, getting along with a roommate, use 
of time, and so forth. Through this senior-sister program a large 

^At Stephens, a junior collegOi juniors correspond to freshmen in the conven- 
tional four-year setup. 
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number of students are given opportunity for individual growth 
and character development. At 4e same time they have an excel- 
lent chance to render service to other individuals and to contribute 
to successful group living, Tlie residence counselor of a senior sis- 
ter teaches not only tlie senior, but tlirough her, the junior whose 
welfare the senior has as her interest and responsibility.® 

GROUP GUroANCE TECHNIQUES 

House meetings . — One hour has been set apart each week for 
use in the hall instructional program. Soineliines this meeting is 
used as a house meeting for all girls in the hall. At other times 
it is used by the counselor for work with small groups of students; 
at still otlier times, senior sisters or student-congress members use 
this horn' for dieir program within the hall. 

Discussion groups . — Some residence counselors have success- 
fully used small, optional discussion groups centering around stu- 
dent interests and needs. Discussion groups are sometimes led by 
the counselor herself. At other times guest speakers from such 
fields as psychology and mairiage and the family serve as leaders. 
During die year 1942-43 one counselor conducted a series of 
group discussions on the three themes: vocations, getting a job, 
and going to college. Students decided which of the groups they 
would attend on the basis of their interests and future plans. Dis- 
cussions on dating, interpretation of rules and regulations, cour- 
tesy, and questions related to sex information are other illustra- 
tions of topics around which discussion groups can be planned. 

Miscellaneous group techniques . — In addition to these group 
techniques some residence counselors have such valuable methods 
as films, recordings, panel discus.sious, bulletin boards, and com- 
mittees. For example, in an attempt to discover effective tech- 
niques for teaching courtesy, a film was produced by counselors 
and students with the cooperation of the cinema laboratory. Thi.s 
film included actual scenes taken on the campus and related to 
courtesy in the residence hall, in the dining rooms, in cla.ssrooms, 
and downtown. The film teaches by illustrations, contrasting the 
incorrect with the correct behavior. The film has been used with 
success in house meetings in the residence halls. 

* See chap, ii for additional discussion of use of students as ftd\ i'lcrs. 
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INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES 

Records . — ^Records available to residence counselors include 
precollege data from students’ plan sheets, personal-information 
sheets from parents, admissions counselors’ reports, and the high 
school principal’s confidential reports. From the student blank one 
obtains such information as a student’s academic, leisure, voca- 
tional, and special interests, her reasons for attending Stephens 
Ckjllogo and what she wants from college. The parents’ blank in- 
cludes statements of their daughter’s attitude toward school and 
class work, her citizenship rating, ability to make friends, estimate 
of probable scholastic success in college, amount of responsibility 
they think their daughter can take in regard to class attendance, 
independent study, social life, and religious life, as well as special 
physical handicaps, character or personality deficiencies, clinic 
help desired, special needs and future educational plans. From 
the admissions counselor’s report there are statements on health, 
transfer plans or terminal course, leadership, scholarship, school 
attendance record, citizenship, attitudes, emotional stability, social 
adjustment, family background, financial status, cultural level, and 
church affihation. The high school principal reports on the stu- 
dent’s needs, personaUty traits, qualities of leadership and schol- 
arship, social rating, extra-curricular activities, and recommenda- 
tioas. 

Test results such as those on vocational interests and aptitudes 
are available to the residence counselor. If she wishes she may 
use the Personal-Social Inventory from the Cooperative Study 
in General Education, the Stephens College Personal Inventory, 
personality rating scales, problem check lists, and the like as a 
basis for individual counseling. 

Some counselors have found most helpful an anecdotal-record 
notebook in which are recorded daily significant observations of 
student behavior and notes on student conferences. 

Before the students arrive it is possible to make lists of students 
according to needs and to use these lists in planning hall activities 
and in enlisting the cooperation of students in accepting responsi- 
bility. Giving a student something to do early in die year fre- 
quently helps to avoid excessive homesickness and increases her 
feeling of security and of belonging to the group. 
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Probations and written agreements . — For the infraction of rul&s 
there are no set penalties. This is in keeping with the program of 
individualized education. This does not mean, however, that 
“nothing happens” when a student violates the rules. Rather, the 
counselor and house council are free to work out a constructive 
program with an individual student best suited to her needs. 
Sometimes a thorough talking over of the infraction with the stu- 
dent is all that is needed to get her on the right track. In other 
cases, written agreements arc used; for still others, probation seems 
the most effective means. A written agreement is usually entered 
into by the student and her house council and is used in such cases 
as walking off campus or smoking in one’s room. The written form 
is impressive. It also serves as a reference if there are fm'ther in- 
fractions by the same student. Probations are reserved for use 
when there is a definite question as to whether or not a girl is to 
remain in school. A student may be placed on probation for eitlier 
academic or citizenship reasons. Drinking and visiting men’s apart- 
ments, which are violations of the major rules of the college, are 
illustrative of the type of violations for which a student may be 
placed on citizenship probation. Probations for academic reasons 
are generally adviser-initiated; those for citizenship reasons are 
usually initiated by the residence counselor. But, in every in- 
stance, a student is placed on probation only after a joint decision 
has been arrived at by the student’s adviser, her residence coun- 
selor, the dean of administration, and sometimes her house coun- 
cil. 

Informal situatiorui , — In addition to the above more or less for- 
mal techniques for individual guidance, residence counselors fre- 
quently take advantage of informal situations to establish rapport 
and to counsel students, such as dropping a note to a student for 
honors received or for a special performance in imisic, drama, or 
hall responsibility; to recognize a girl’s birthday; or to students 
who are spending several days in the health center. 

Referral to clinics . — ^Another common technique in working 
with individual students is tl>e use of the many clinics, such as 
those in psychology, health, grooming, or vocational guidance.'* 

•Sec chap, vi, pp. 115-27 for a discussion of clinics and their functions at 
Stephens Omegc. 
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The residence counselor s function is to be sensitive to the kinds 
of student needs which only specialists can best handle. 

EVALUATION OF THE BESIDENCE COUNSELING PROGRAM 

A variety of measures have been used experimentally to evalu- 
ate such aspects of the residence counseling program as the morale 
of the hall, how well service to students is being rendered, the 
senior sisters, the house council, and staff members. An illustra- 
tion of the kinds of evaluative instruments devised for the 
Stephens situation is given below. 

Whether or not students receive help through their residence 
hall program when they need it is significant. In the spring of 1943 
the instrument which follows was used for the first time as a tech- 
nique for getting student opinion on this point. Validity for the 
instrument is not claimed. Again, it is only suggestive. 

Student Inquiry Regarding Residence Haix Program 

One significant aid for improving the residence hall program is 
student opinion. It is for this reason that you are asked to give the in- 
formation requested below. 

Directions 

1. Do not sign your name. 

2. The purpose of this is to get your judgment. For this reason please 
work independently. 

3. Below are listed the different ways in which the hall program seeks 
to help students, 

12 3 4 

a) Citizenship 

Realizing the need for rules 

Keeping minor rules 

Keeping major rules 

b) Manners and bearing 

Considoratiou for others 

Personal appearance and cleanliness 

Common courtesy 

c) Use of time 

Wise distribution of time 

Promptness 

Concentration 

ci) Personal development 

Developing self-confidence 
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Getting along with others - 

Being happy - 

e) Hall responsibility 

Acceptance of responsibility - 

Development of leadership ability 
Development of followership ability 

f) Health 

Feeling rested and energetic 
Getting enough sleep 
Eating regularly and adequately 

g) Social activities 

Enjoying association with many people 
Dating - 

Making friends - 

1. Under the column headed "I” 

Write a plus ( +) opposite each type of help you, as a student, feel 
you have needed at some time or other during the past year. 

2. Under column headed “2” 

Write a plus (+) opposite each type of help you, as a student, 
feel you have received from anyone in your hall this year. 

3. Under column headed “T 

Write a plus (+) opposite each type of help which you yourself 
know at least one other student needed this year. 

4. Under column headed "4“ 

Write a plus (-h) opposite each type which you yourself know 
the student referred to in column 3 received this year from any- 
one in your hall. 

An Experiment in Sex Education at Antioch College 
By C, D, Stevens and Elizabeth D. SaW 

INTRODUCTION 

Edito/s Note, — ^This report of the experiment al Antioch Col- 
lege is useful to indicate ( 1) a method whereby faculty and stu- 
dents work together cooperatively, and (2) some of the specific 
detail of an educational project conducted largely by students 

^Mr. Slevens and I vvisli to acknowledijo the lielp and cooperation given us on 
the Antioch campus In carrying out this project. Wo arc p irticnl.uly indebted to 
Dr, P. B. Wingfield, college physician, and Basil Pillard, then dean of stuflents, 
h^r their work in Ualning the group of discussion leaders. We are also indebted 
to the discussion leaders themselves, all of whom were students or working at 
full-time jobs throughout the period in which diey were engaged in die woilc of 
this project. Without their support, that of the students who participated in i\it 
discussions, and the confidence of the college faculty and adinintstration, none of 
the work would have been possible.— EuzABETijC Salt 
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using the residence halls as a medium. The introduction by Pro- 
fessor Stevens, professor of sociology, orients the reader; the experi- 
ment itself is described and evaluated by Mrs. Salt, a student at An- 
tioch at the time of the experiment. 

P.J.B. 

Antioch College has for some years tried various experiments 
in .sex education. In general, these services have included a lecture 
or series of lectures by doctors. The college physician has always 
been available to discuss an individual problem if the student took 
the initiative in seeking tlie doctor’s advice. The adviser system 
provided an opportunity for students to seek information from 
faculty personnel. In addition to faculty advisers, doctors other 
dian the college physician, the dean of students, and the assistant 
dean, college psychologists, the college pastor, and other mature 
people have been and are available for counseling in this and 
other areas. Here, again, the responsibility for seeking this infor- 
mation rested upon the student. For a short time some of the 
faculty wives led discussions in the women’s halls as a supplement 
to two general lectures which the students previously had heard. 
Some sex education is given in required courses in life science and 
in ethics. 

Until recently, a member of the psychology department has 
been giving two lectures in boy-girl relations as a part of the 
freshman orientation course, but these lectures have now been 
incorporated into the Life Science course. A course not generally 
open to students until their third year of college or later is offered 
in Marriage and the Family. All of these and other attempts have 
been made; however, it is abundantly evident that too many stu- 
dents arc entering college without a scientific vocabulary or suf- 
ficient insight to enable them succesfully to face problems in diis 
area, and it is also true that problems of boy-girl relations are at 
least as important to students in their first two years in college as 
they are in the later years. 

During the summer of 1942, some women students, living in a 
collcge-owmed house located just off the campus, were worried 
about the total picture of morale in their dormitory. The personnel 
of this donnitory consisted of women who had just transferred to 
Antioch College from other institutions and of upper-class women. 
In general, the girls were in their second and third year in college. 
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They varied greatly in tlieir backgrounds, from a high degree of 
sophistication to pretty nearly utter naivete. Tlie girls who were 
woiTied complained of too-late hours and some degree of drink- 
ing. Men students were being drained from the college campus 
into the armed forces at an increasing rate. These girls felt that 
the tensions of the times were highlighting the usual problems and 
intensifying them. They wanted to know what they could do 
about it. 

A prcliminaiy luncheon conference with the girls was held, 
and the decision reached to invite a group leader to conduct a 
discussion on the question of morale. The hall meeting was con- 
sidered to be satisfactory. Indeed, so satisfactory was this meet- 
ing that the leader was invited to return to this same hall the next 
week to continue this discussion. As a result of the two hall meet- 
ings, die dean of students was asked to agree to train some young 
married women students and recent graduates to attend hall 
meetings upon invitation to carry on discussions in the area of sex 
education. 

The proposal was to find four young married women, students 
or graduates, who would be interested in leading discussions. 
These young women were to meet with the dean of students, the 
college physician, and the writer, to discuss the different areas in 
sex education which might enter into the discussions in the halls. 
It was hoped that the meeting of the four women and the three 
faculty people would establish, in so far as possible, a community 
of attitude toward the various areas of sex information, would an- 
ticipate the questions that would arise in hall discussions, would 
lead to a thorough understanding of the college policy involving 
social behavior between the sexes, and would clarify any questions 
the group of young married students might ask. 

THE EXPERIMENT 

After preliminary conversations with the dean of students and 
others, the project on sex education was submitted for sponsorship 
to the campus Committee on Social Counseling.* The committee 
asked that the group leaders report to them on their progress at 

* This faculty-student committee was a pollt^-foiming body which was eh.«ged 
with die education of the students in regard to personal and social .standards of 
conduct. 
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regular intervals throughout the quarter, that they submit to them 
the names of the personnel of the group leading the discussions, 
and that they be thoroughly acquainted with the college policy in 
respect to social behavior between the sexes. At the same time the 
men on the committee felt that the group leaders should submit 
a list of names of young married men who might also be interested 
in and qualified for this project. 

Then began a thorough search for the people who might partici- 
pate in such a project.® After eight people were found and ap- 
proved, a series of meetings was arranged with some faculty mem- 
bers to discuss such questions as: How shall such a discussion be 
opened witli a group; how much shall voluntarily be told to them; 
to what degree should questions be just answered witliout elabo- 
ration? What should be tlie approach to the question of petting; 
what should be the group attitude on premarital relations; how 
much should be told about contraceptive methods? Should time 
be spent giving physiological backgroimd and psychological 
backgroimd, and what shall be said about homosexuality and 
masturbation? What facts about prostitution and venereal disease 
should be known in presenting any information on this subject? 

Finally, how shall the results be evaluated? In answer to this, 
it was felt that there were niunerous possibilities. First of all, fac- 
ulty members associated with the student-cotmseling program 
would hear about it and determine whether or not these discus- 
sions were unsatisfactory. The Student Counseling Office would 
also undoubtedly hear repercussions if things were going badly. 
Leaders would not be invited to other halls if enough halls were 
dissatisfied with the early discussions. Finally, it was felt that after 
the technupe had been tried, it might be possible to circulate a 
questionnaire and also get individuals to write evaluations of the 
project. 

'Some of the criteria in searching for these people wore dial: (1) they be 
married; (2) they have a healthy attitude toward sex in all aspects; (3) thoy be 
respected on the campus without being considered prudes; (4) they be students, 
if possible, or recent graduates in order that they might know die problems of the 
student in this area, and more specifically that they know the problems of the 
specific campus; (5) they have had a background of psychology, or hall-advising 
experience, nr active experience in committee work Avhere they would have had 
much experience in dealing with people; (6) they be objective and impersonal in 
their approach; (7) they have a sense of humor. 
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The final mechanics of the project were these: The writer was 
to act as the clearinghouse for requests of groups who wanted a 
discussion. When a group wanted someone, the writer would as- 
sign members of the Boy-Girl Relations Group, as tlie leaders 
came to be called, to these groups on the basis of which of them 
were free, whether they had brothers or sisters in the group, and 
whether they had more skill in handling an upper-class or under- 
class group. 

The writer made a short announcement at a meeting of all the 
presidents of die halls dial a discussion-group service was avail- 
able to any group under twenty in number, for one or two sessions, 
as they desired, on the subject of boy-gh-1 relations, or sex educa- 
tion. The discussions would be frank, objective, informative, and 
impersonal in so far as it was possible. Tire group should feel free 
to invite two men for one meeting, and two women for a second 
if they desired, or vice versa, as they preferred. The group wanted 
the program to be as flexible as possible in order that diey might 
meet the diverse needs of the campus. 

The night after this announcement three different requests 
came in, and by the end of the week two more halls expressed their 
interest. This project was presented in die middle of die fall quar- 
ter, and at the end of the last week of the quarter the group had 
visited ten different meetings, many of them for two different 
evenings. 


TECHNIQUES 

In putting the project on a completely discussion basis, several 
drawbacks were found. First of all, it was more difficult to gain 
rapport with the hall members when the leaders merely explained 
their purpose, and then sat back to wail for questions. Even in a 
school such as Antioch where much time is devoted to discussion 
groups, it was found that in this area there was too much hesi- 
tancy, too many inhibitions, and too much of an emotional aura 
about the vocabulary involved to expect the students to start right 
in with their questions. Often as much as tm horn' would pas.s be- 
fore enough rapport would bo gained and enough freedom would 
be found in the discussion for the students to come out point-blank 
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with such emotion-laden words as sex, intercourse, contraceptives, 
prostitution, and so forth. 

To overcome the stififness,^“ three main techniques were intro- 
duced which stood in good stead. First, group leaders tried to talk 
with at least two people who were leaders in the hall and find out 
from them what the personnel of the group was, what their needs 
were, and what areas the group was most interested in discussing. 
Second, a question box was set up ahead of time so that anyone 
with a question which he felt was too embarrassing to be asked 
from the floor might ask it anonymously in this way. 

Finally, each leader went to the meeting prepared to talk in- 
formally for a short time about one of the subjects brought up in 
previous conference widi the hall leaders. Tliese informal opening 
discussions were very often physiological in nature in an attempt 
to give the group a basis for further discussion, and usually lasted 
not more than ten minutes. These three techniques, added to the 
use of die Birth Adas^^ helped to overcome many of the previous 
difficulties. 

There were some general techniques. In the main, for example, 
the leaders tiled not to hedge on any question asked. If diey did 
not know the answer but thought there was one, they admitted 
dieir inadequacy and recommended that the person see someone 
better qualified to answer it, such as a doctor, or a psychologist, or 
they recommended that the student do some reading from one of 
the recommended books. When a particularly naive question 
arose, followed by a gust of laughter, die leaders laughed too, but 
came liack to the question immediately to say that it was a per- 
fectly good question, after all, and here was a possible answer to it. 
Wherever possible, emotion-laden words or very technical termi- 
nology were avoided, and the discussion was reduced to terms that 
the individual group could handle. Technical terms were carefully 
defined. As objective an approach as possible was used. The dis- 

® This term isr used, not necessarily to cover the blank silence which occurred 
frequently at the opening of a meeting, but also to cover pointless discussion which 
centered about one topic when a group could not bring Itself to open a new one 
because of fear of using the terminology, fear of being laughed at, or of being 
thought a "'hot neck.” 

** A collection of twenty-four photographs of terra cotta casts put out by the 
Maternity Association of New York City and done after the study of thousands of 
X-rays of pregnancy. 
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cussion was not based on what leaders personally thought, or on 
any moral precepts. Rather, in the case of the questions in which 
the questioner wished to know whether “petting was good, or 
right,” “premarital relations justifiable, or bad,” leaders phrased 
such questions in terms of “healthy,” or “unhealthy,” from a men- 
tal, physical, or social point of view. When leaders gave personal 
opinions, they were careful to strc.ss the fact that they were per- 
sonal. 

Some of tlu* factors which helped group participation were that 
these student groups almost all had other intcre.sts in common. 
They had worked on campus projects together, played various 
games together, and lived in tlie same hall with one anotlicr, so 
that there was an initial unity which did not have to be built up. 
The meetings were held in the common rooms of each hall where 
the atmosphere was informal and comfortable, if a little crowded 
at times. This very crowding seemed to make for more real rap- 
port than could ever be found in a lecture hall, a classroom, or a 
private oflhee. 

It should be noted, too, that with but one exception the ques- 
tions asked in all the halls were asked in good faith. There was 
but little of the smai't-alecky approach to die subject fiom the 
groups participating, but rather an objectivity, a genuine interest, 
and certainly a saving sense of humor. 

HOW THE SUBJECT CAN BE IN'mODUCED TO A GBOUP 

There are probably as many ways to introduce the subject of 
sex to a group as there are different leaders and groups. However, 
one way can be reproduced here by way of illustration. 

Before the discussion was turned over to the two women, the 
twenty girls held their regular hall meeting, with its announce- 
ments, questions and decisions, just as usual. After they had 
finished tliis short meeting, they turned the rest of the evening 
over to the group leaders. One of the leaders was assistant dean 
of students, had been married for six years, and had a daughter 
five years old. 

Mrs. S; Before we open the discussion I wonder if it wouldn’t be a 
good idea for me to see how many of your names I can remember. 
[Going around tlie circle, she named as many as she could, with Mrs. 
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L and the girls helping her. Then they were quiet as she went on.] 

Mrs. L and I are here tonight, not because we are doctors or psy- 
chologists, but because we have but recently been students on this 
campus, going through many of the same dating situations that you 
arc now in. We do not pretend to know all of the answers to any 
of the questions you may be able to raise about the dating situation 
or about sex in general. If we cannot answer the questions, we shall 
not hesitate to say so; and if you do not agree with some of the 
things wc say, do not hesitate to say so. We are here because we 
feel that most students have questions in this area which are not 
answered in the general lecture approach which has been used in 
l)ast years and that most students do not have a chance to lake a 
course in Courtship, Marriage, and the Family in which they would 
have a chance to ask these questions. 

At this point the two leaders showed the girls the Birth Atlas^* 
and explained its source. In the process of explaining the Atlas, 
the questions from the floor started pouring in. 

WHAT QUESTIONS WEBE ASKED? 

The questions asked came from two sources. First, there were 
the questions which came from the floor, many of which undoubt- 
edly developed out of the previous discussion; the other source 
was the question box which had been posted in the hall before 
the meeting. 

The questions covered a great many areas. Some were strictly 
physiological questions, while others were of a psychological or 
social nature. These areas were broken down by one senior stu- 
dent in constmeting a questionnaire (to test the effectiveness of 
the program) into the following categories: premarital relations, 
contraceptives, menstruation, dating, physiology of die male and 
female, masturbation, and pregnancies (including childbirths and 
abortions). 

It is difficult to select any questions as "typical.” Some types of 
questions occurred with greater frequency dian others; but each 
queslion might be said to reflect only die uniqueness of die person 
asking it. However, some of the topics may be listed to give a bet- 
ter idea of the kind of thing a leader encounters. In the attempt 
to indicate the manner in which each topic was approached, in 


^Ihid, 
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no sense is tlie full answer here. Rather, a possible approach is 
indicated, instead of a complete or dogmatic answer. Perhaps the 
topic occurring with greatest frequency was pelting. Questions 
refeiTed to such things as: What arc the psychological and physio- 
logical effects of petting? How docs the opposite sex feel on the 
matter? How does petting affect one’s popularity? 

In answering such question.s, it is possible to indicate the dif- 
ference in awareness of a sex drive in the young male and female, 
the individual differences found in two members of the .sanio sex, 
and the physiological differences between the two sexes. In regard 
to how petting might affect popularity, it is necessary to consider 
lire social attitudes on this matter in a given community; possibly 
a discussion of promiscuity versus petting as a natural expression 
of growing conu'adeship, trust, and love for another person would 
help. The question was not approached from a religious or ethical 
point of view since leaders regarded diemselves as an information 
service; and at least some, if not all, felt themselves inadequate to 
deal with these aspects of the problem. This, however, is not to 
say that such considerations could not be brought under discus- 
sion in the hands of a competent leader. 

Probably contraception came close to being the topic occurring 
witli next greatest frequency. Questions on this subject ranged 
from a desire to know what contraception is to a desire to know 
about different methods which can be used. There were some 
questions about masturbation from both men and women. Most of 
die questions under this topic centered about the psychological 
and physiological effects. However, they ranged from a desire for 
a definition or c.xplanation of what masturbation was to a question 
of die effects of masturbation on later heterosexual adjustment. 
Another topic which kept recurring was that of intercourse. Ques- 
tions ranged from a desire to know what it is, to a question of the 
frequency with which it occurs in a marriage. 

These arc only a few of the topics brought up for discussion by 
the group. The questions were asked in good faith, and answers 
were given in tiio same manner. They were not asked in a face- 
tious manner in order to put the leaders on a spot or to be smart. 
They were asked by healthy young minds in healdiy young bodies, 
in an attempt better to understand themselves and dieir relation- 
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ship to the opposite sex. In one hall two of the students were 
visibly “shocked” by some of the discussion and left early in a per- 
turbed state. The haU adviser, an older student living in the hall 
for purposes of counseling younger students, left the session to 
talk widi them and try to minimize this situation as much as pos- 
sible. This was the only time this occurred in all the visits to 
twenty-six different halls. 

WHAT MAY HAVE BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 

Aside from learning a great deal personally about the subject 
of sex, die needs of college students, and the ways and means of 
discussing the subject with a group, the eight group leaders felt 
that certain other values had been obtained. 

First of all, a little was done toward helping these students to 
develop a healtliy attitude toward the subject of sex. The students 
were helped to understand its physiological basis in both sexes, 
and to understand the differences between the sexes in emotional 
and psychological maturation. Students were also helped to see 
some of the broader social aspects of sex relations. 

Group leaders attempted to do this by encouraging each group 
to hear the point of view of the opposite sex on their questions as 
well as that of their own sex. The use of the scientific approach 
was another technique. Invariably the psychologist’s concept of 
emotional growth was given, and leaders pointed out how much 
individual variation in behavior is considered normal. In each hall 
it was emphasized (without making a separate point of it) that 
many people have similar problems and that little real basis exists 
for feeling isolated with a personal problem, whether it be a ques- 
tion of homosexuality, masturbation, or premarital relations. In 
this way each individual saw himself in relation to society as a 
whole with the attendant privileges and responsibilities of such 
a relationship. In the meantime he was helped to gain some self- 
objectivity. 

Second, leaders tried to replace misinformation with the best 
information available — information gleaned in discussions with 
the college physician, the dean of students, the faculty sponsor, 
reading, and in college courses. 

Third, students were enabled to verbalize their needs in this 
area by discussing them openly in a healthy, friendly atmosphere. 
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free from embarrassing overtones. In some cases verbalteation was 
a big step toward freeing the subject from its place in a realm of 
“things dial aren’t nice to talk about,” removing much of the aura 
of emotionality and making it possible to discus.s the subject 
f lankly as a normal phase of emotional development. This is not 
to say that any one hied to detract from the beauty of the sexual 
relationship in marriage. 

Fourth, the discussions gave students physiological, psychologi- 
cal, and social facts at a lime when they needed them. Tims, they 
should have a better basis for determining personal action in any 
relation with a member of the opposite sex. 

The results can also be evaluated objectively from these facts; 
twenty-six halls were visited in the space of six months. These 
halls would probably not have invited such a group if previous 
meetings widi otiier halls had not been successful. People felt 
free to stop group leaders and say that they thought the project 
was wordi while and a “swell idea.” The campus publications saw 
fit to mention the project as a fine step toward more ethical social 
conduct. 

One student who was taking the course in Courtship, Marriage, 
and die Family became very much interested in the project and 
constructed a questionnaire which both the psychology and edu- 
cadon departments checked. It was given to members of four of 
the halls which had been visited during the first quarter of the 
project. In the report statistics showed that 87 percent of the 
group who answered the questionnaire felt diat “the discussions 
were helpful and warranted the time taken, and .should be con- 
tinued if the personnel to give them is available.” 

The same rpiestionnaire was circulated the next quarter and 
similar re.s\ilts were obtained: 92 percent of diose returning the 
quesdonnaircs thought the discussions should be continued; 76 
percent felt that the discussions were valuable enough to warrant 
the time taken; 21 percent felt tliey were very helpful; and 68 
percent felt that they were helpful. 

Other students cooperated by writing brief evaluations of the 
program with recommendations for its future use and suggested 
improvements. Such letters were invaluable in changing tech- 
niques and working toward more effective presentation of ma- 
terial. 
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FINAL EVALUATIONS OF THE GROUP TECHNIQUE 

The discussion of this subject in fairly small groups has some 
advantages over larger general lectures, although lectures might 
well be used in the presentation of general material of a physio- 
logical nature. The subject is discussed in small natural groups or 
“bull sessions,” frequently without adequate leadership, and 
seems to ho of interest to such groups. Therefore, it is believed 
that good use can be made of such natural ‘T>uIl-session” groups 
as a starling point for a discussion having real educational value. 

Such a program should be continued only if adequate person- 
nel is available in terms of criteria similar to those used at the 
beginning of this project. As a corollary, it is felt that such a 
project has more value if promoted by the students rather than by 
a college administration. 

Nobody feels that this experiment or project is a final answer 
to the search for a really adequate means of education in this area. 
Nor, as was pointed out in the introduction, is this the only effort 
being made at Antioch to make information on sex available to the 
student. Rather it is one part of a larger program. 

It is essential that the personnel for leadership of such a project 
be students or near-students in level so that the group may feel 
confidence in the leader’s attitudes and opinions as being of their 
generation and not something pedagogical or academic. 

It cannot be stressed too much that any group of students se- 
lected to carry out a similar project should have ample opportu- 
nity to plan and study together before making themselves avail- 
able as discussion leaders. The meetings with the college physi- 
cian, dean of students, and Mr. Stevens were invaluable training 
for the work which followed. 

I’robably the greatest limitation of tliis project is posed by the 
problem of providing a continuing leadership through recruiting 
the personnel who must be newly trained as each of the former 
groups graduates or leaves die community. 


Other Techniques and Programs 

In colleges where it is not possible to house all students in living 
units on the campus, die problem is chiefly one of training room- 
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ing-house owners in such a way that these ofF-campus arrange- 
ments may represent educative resources which arc integrated 
with the campus program. The work of Michigan State College 
and Iowa State College are significant steps in the direction of 
such integi-ation. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE 

All off-campus housing committee has worked for a numljcr of 
years (1) to promote adequate and suitable housing facilities, (2) 
to supervise the inspection and grading of all student rooms, and 
(3) to promote businesslike and fair dealings betwc'cii student 
and householder. The membership of the committee indicates 
more explicitly than these purposes do how housing arrangements 
are gradually being integrated with the campus educational pro- 
gram: there are representatives from each of the five divisions of 
the college, a doctor from the staff of the college hospital, the 
YMCA secretary, the superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
and die director of residence who serves as chairman. 

The committee tries to achieve educational purposes dirough 
housing by (1) regulating business arrangements between student 
and householder. Bodi of the latter are required to sign a contract 
of tenure. Student, as well as householder, is held to complete re- 
sponsibility for living up to the contract. (2) Off-campus students 
are included in the social life of the college through use with 
campus groups of recreational facilities and all-collcge parties and 
other social functions. (3) The committee also sponsors an in-serv'- 
ice training program for directors of the sorority, fraternity, and 
campus residence halls. This program consists principally of an an- 
nual series of meetings to discuss common residence problems. 
Topics are carefully selected so that the meetings are organized 
around significant educational aspects of housing problems. A 
sample agenda is as follows: 

Date Topic Speaker and Discus.'siou Loader 

Sept. 13 Address President of the College 

Sept. 20 "Plans for the Year” Director of residence 

Sept. 27 “Nutrition” Head, foods and nutrition 

department 

Oct. 4 “Counsel and Advice for Dean, Science Division 

Students” 
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Oct 11 Personal and Social Fac- Dean, Science Division 
tors in Adjustment^ 

Oct 18 ‘*The Objectives ot the Dean, Home Economics 

Home Economics Divi- Division 
sion” 

Nov, S "Social Adjustment of Col- Director, social life 

lege Students” 

Nov, 15 “Learning in the Home Head, home management 
Management House” department 

Nov. 22 “Our World Today” 

Doc. 6 “Where Arc Our Gradu- 

ates?” 

Dec. 13 “The Christinas Spirit” Head, religious education 

department 

Jan. 27 “Menu Planning for Organ- Head, institutional man- 

ized College Groups” agement 

Feb. 28 "Scholarship” Dean, Junior College 

Mar. 27 "The Aesthetic Attitude” Head, English and speech 

department 

Apiil 24 “History of Iowa State Member, State Board 
Board of Education” 

A glance at the agenda indicates the range of educational ob- 
jectives considered relevant to the housing program. Residence 
directors, far from being what they once were — ^kindly 'Tiouse- 
mothers” who provided an environment as nearly like home as 
possible — are now teachers performing personnel functions. Grad- 
ually, through such programs as these, their eflForts are becoming 
more professionalized and more integrated with the campus edu- 
cational program. 


Af/CH/GAW STATE COLLEGE 

A similar device for the in-service training of rooming-house su- 
pervisors, called “residence hostesses,” consists at Michigan State 
College of weekly meetings to hear and discuss presentations by 
local faculty members of important topics related to die improve- 
ment of living arrangements. The presentation one week is fol- 
lowed the next by discussions by small groups with common in- 
terests and activities, such as dormitory hostesses, cooperative 
hostesses, sorority hostesses, and off-campus hostesses. The sample 
agenda indicates the scope of the material discussed; 
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Topic Speaker 

Oct. 15 “It's the Picture of Health” 1) Physician, Health Serv- 
ice 

2) Head, nutrition depart- 
ment 

Oct. 22 Discussion.s: "Health Ob- 
jectives and Food” 

Oct. 29 "State s Philo.sophy in Re- President of the Collcgri 
p;ard to the Personnel 
Program” 

Nov. 5 Discussions; “House Or- 

ganization and Social 
Objectives” 

Nov. 12 "Sociological Backgrounds Assistant professor of soci- 
and tlieir Significance to ology 
Us in Counseling Stu- 
dents” 

Nov. 19 Discussions; “Understand- 

ing Our Students” 

Nov. 26 Social function for all Dormitory hostesses 
residence hostesses 

Dec. 3 “Resources for Living” Director of YWCA 

SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES 

One important problem which colleges face as they attempt to 
meet the needs of students in campus living arrangements in- 
volves the question, “How can we study the interaction between 
persons in a group so as to identify the needs of the group or the 
individual?” The importance to the individual’s growth and de- 
velopment of his place in a group, of how he satisfies his needs for 
belonging, likeness-to-others, and affectionul relations arc recog- 
nized. The problem, however, of determining what causes the 
feelings of belonging or not belonging, of identifying the factors 
which create security or insecurity is the difficult problem of 
measuring the forces of social interaction. 

Some of the cooperating colleges have found a promising ap- 
proach to this problem in the sociometric techniques described 
by Moreno in his Who Shall Survive? A principal idea in Moreno’s 
method is that insight can be gained into group structures by find- 
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ing out who chooses whom in answer to such questions as: “(1) 
Whom would you choose as a roommate? (Give first three choices), 
(2) Whom would you like best to eat with? (Give first three 
choices).” And so on. A study of responses helps to identify the 
popular person (chosen often), the rejected person (chosen infre- 
quently or not at all), the clique (persons who mutually select each 
other), and the a.spirants (persons choosing tliose who do not 
choose them). A brief description of efforts at Antioch College 
will suggest how this method may have practical value in under- 
standing the place of the individual in a group. 

At Antioch College, some senior students live in freshman halls 
as hall advisers. One hall adviser, in connection with a course in 
Coimseling Methods, tried to determine the amount of integra- 
tion within a new freshman hall. She assumed that integration — 
a feeling of unity and mutual acceptance among the twelve girls 
in the hall — ^was educationally important since those who felt ac- 
cepted by die group would be emotionally secure and hence more 
capable of growth, while those who were "outside” the group 
would be fighting batdes within themselves that would impede 
personal adjustment. 


TABLE 1 

fiHST Threb Choices* op Roommate bt Twelve Girls 
IN One Residence Hall 



* KuUf th And fifth chniiiti Are elinunAted to oimplify the table and sociogram in Fig. it p. 100. 
t X ehoice nu^de the hall, 
t X and S were the hall adviser*. 

..... Not ehoieo flrit bp ajayone. 
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After the girls had lived together for three weeks, they were 
asked to make “five choices of roommates in order of preference.” 
The girls were informed that the study would be anonymous and 
that choices could be made of girls living outside the hall. The 
results arc indicated in Table 1. 

A number of interesting and suggestive observations can be 
made about these data: 

(1) Wlien the hall advisers’ choices are eliminated, 60 ])erccnt 
of the choices were for members of the group within the hall, 40 
percent for girls outside the hall. Ninety-two percent of the first 
choices were for girls within the group. (2) There were three 
mutual first choices (L and C; F and 11; li and Q) and one mutual 
second choice (Q and C). (3) R made all choices within the group, 
but was not chosen by any girl. (4) T was the only girl to make a 
first choice outside the group; she was chosen by no one except as 
R’s fifth choice. (5) No Japanese girl chose any other Japanese 
girl for a roommate. (6) The least-chosen girls (R, T, M, F, and 
A) chose H and L (the most chosen girls) predominantly. 

These are observations, it is true, of rough data, for we are not 
sure that each girl made a choice on the same basis, that the in- 
tensity of feeling accompanying choices was similar, or that these 
choices might not have been quite different a day, week, or month 
later. Nevertheless, in spite of uncertainties, these responses have 
tremendous value in suggesting the structuring of the group by 
identifying who is attractive to tlie group or rejected by them, 
who is a leader, and who is isolated. 

A close study of Table 1 or Figure 2 suggests, for example, that 
II and L tend to be stars of attraction. As leaders of the group, 
therefore, they are potentially strong. Hall advisers would do well 
to recognize their status with other hall residents in the perform- 
ance of such functions as committee work or developing a hall 
social program. 

Individual R is not chosen by anyone although all of her choices 
arc for girls witliin the group! R is a “star of rejection.” As would 
be expected, R made efforts to win approval. Iler hall adviser re- 
ported that 11 “wants ‘to change people’s opinion’ of her. She 
believes the girls in the hall think she is a hit ‘straight-laced, prim, 
and conservative.’ ” R proceeded to overcome this impression by 




Fuf. 2 SiX‘U)fi^4in fitst thre« choices of roomniate by twelve 

girls lA one residence ha}). 
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"leltiiig go” and "acting crazy” and ‘letting her hair down.” In 
addition, she conducted a "little experiment,” as she put it: she 
put paper and a box in the hall and asked the other girls to drop 
in criticisms of her. They did. “The responses ranged,” continued 
the adviser, “from ‘nothing wrong’ to ‘stop acting like a moron.’ ” 
This behavior suggests considerable emotional disturbance over 
not belonging and naive attempts to surmount the difficulty. The 
sociogram, as early as the third week of the quarter, was helpful 
in sugge.sting the basis for R’s erratic, emotionally insecure be- 
havior. 

As a technique for measuring integration within the hall, tlie 
sociometric approach seems very suggestive also. Pronounced 
cliquishness seems absent; most choices are within the hall, sug- 
gesting satisfaction among the girls with the persons they live with. 
Most of them seem valued by the others of the group. Tliose who 
do not (for example, R) are indicated in the sociogram and may 
receive immediate, special attention and help. 

Summary of Principles 

In summary, the following principles and concepts underlie the 
practices we have discussed in this chapter: 

1. Living arrangements are potentially educative since the indi- 
vidual’s personal-social relations constitute an important aspect of 
his total development. 

2. Living arrangements should be integrated with the total edu- 
cational program. 

3. Living arrangements provide unique educational experience 
since in no other situation in college docs the intimate personal 
life of the student come into as sharp a focus. 

4. The dormitory (residence hall, fraternity or sorority house, 
oif-campiis home) may be operated in tenns of principles which 
(a) recognize student needs, and (b) underlie a program designed 
to produce maximum personal development in ability to live with 
others. 



V 


Pre- and Postcollege 
Personnel Services 

In thk conlitiuous efforts of colleges to make their pro- 
grams more elfcetivc, they arc reaching out in precollege and post- 
college personnel services. In this chapter we shall state die rea- 
.sojjs for these efforts, together with the objectives which current 
practices are endeavoring to attain. 

The rationale for pre- and postcollege personnel services in- 
volves two basic general assumptions which are derived from a 
personnel philosophy of education. 

1. College experience affects the total development of the stu- 
dent. The validity of this general assumption depends upon two 
concepts: one, that the organism is unified; two, that experience 
tlirougliout life is unified. By the unity of the organism we refer 
to the fact that intellectual, emotional, and physical activities are 
ine.xtrieaf>ly linkfd within the organism. Although in some situa- 
tions the emphasis may be upon intellectual activity — ^for example, 
in the classroom --the emotions, feelings, and physical conditions 
of the indhidual are factors which affect this intellectual activity. 
To each experience the student brings a complex of ideas, habits, 
feelings, and the like, which are an expression of the unity, the 
ouenes.s. of his personality. Inevitably, therefore, any experience 
directed toward one aspect of the personality — ^for example, 
toward the developmc'iit of the ability to think critically, an in- 
teHecln.il aeti\ily-'-will produce concomitant learnings through 
the reactions that students make to their physical environment, to 
pt'rsons around tln'in, or to the relevance of the exjierience to their 
nw‘ds. Thus, all e.xperiences on tl\c campus will affect the total 
cleveli)pnient of the student. 

The total life-experience of the individual is unified. Just as the 
physical organism maintains a unity from birth to death, so the 
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personality maintains a unity. Tlie past is related to the present; 
the present foreshadows the future behavior of the individual No 
experience of learning occurs apart from its relationship to pre- 
vious experience. New material is always learned by associating 
it with old material. To affect total development most effectively, 
therefore, the college must know the past experience of the individ- 
ual — at least those aspects of it which arc significant for the new 
experience. The personal resources of the student- his skills, abili- 
ties, interests, beliefs, and information --which are to be changed 
through the educational experience in college will change only 
when his personal resources upon admission are taken into ac- 
count. In order to take them into account, die college must kiiow 
whence they came. That is, skill in social relations, for example, 
is a result of previous experiences in the home, with friends among 
peera, and in the school; to change — ^to improve — the individual’s 
skill in social relations, it is necessary to know more precisely the 
situations and conditions leading to die present skill (or lack of it). 
In other words, life must be seen as a continuum. 

2. Effective total development of the student is dependent upon 
a continuous related experience which meets needs. This assump- 
tion, closely allied to the first, may be broken down into two sub- 
assumptions. 

Effective total development through the educational program 
involves meeting the needs and pmposcs of the students. Both 
needs and purposes arise from previous experience so that an 
understanding of the goals of the student and of his needs de- 
pends upon the effective use of information about such previous 
experiences. The concept of learning states that motivation to 
reach goals to which the learning is related is an essential to learn- 
ing. In order to relate learning to goals, wc must know, of course, 
what the goals arc and why tlie student wants to achieve them. 
An understanding of his purposes obviously cannot be made very 
accurately simply either (a) by making a general assumption that 
all students are interested in learning expericnce.s or they would 
not be in college, or (b) by asking students what tbeir purposes arc, 
since frequently individuals are unaware of the basic reasons for 
their desire to achieve certain goals. We need to have tlie per- 
spective of a student’s total life-experience in its gross outlines 
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(unci in some instances in its specific details) in order to appre- 
ciate not only whul liis goals are but also why he has them and 
bow intensively he feels about them. 

Similarly, in appraising the needs of students, we must recog- 
ni/.e the significance of previous experience. Knowing where stu- 
dents are with respect to pcjrsonal resources is dependent in part 
upon understanding how they arrived where they are. For ex- 
ample, u student is tested upon admission to college, and it is 
found that he can read the textbook material at the rate of 100 
words per minute. In the judgment of the college a rate of 200 
words per minute for this kind of material is essential for aca- 
demic proficiency. This student, therefore, has the need to in- 
crease his reading speed by 100 words a minute. To meet this 
need most effectively, however, the college must recognize the 
motivation of the student: he may not want to read more rapidly. 
They must recognize the satisfactions or dissatisfactions which 
his reading skill brought him in previous academic situations. 
They must relate his reading skill to such factors as his innate 
ability, his visual acuity, his reading habits, and the kinds of uses 
that he makes of reading skill. In other words, in order to under- 
stand his present needs, in order to plan an effective program to 
meet them, the needs must be understood as an expression of pre- 
vioiLs experience. 

Self-understanding, an essential component in total develop- 
ment, is dependent upon the student’s knowledge of his goals and 
how he may achieve them. This assumption asserts that life should 
have a plan in «)rder to make effective living more likely. A re- 
ali/utiou of his gtuls, of how they originate in past experiences 
and are b<*ing modified continually by present experiences, of the 
personal resources needed to achieve them, is nece.ssary for die 
student s effccliv(‘ learning. Tlie essential unity of experience must 
be verbalized .so that the student can analyze it, see common 
trends, see the relations of present experience to past experience, 
and plan to seek experiences in the future which will be in keep- 
ing with th<' wmtiiuious realization of goals. 

Objeotive.s 

Tlu' implications of these assumptions may be seen in four gen- 
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oral objectives which many colleges of the Cooperative Study are 
endeavoring to realize through their pre- and postcollege services. 

TO MEET THE NEEDS OE STUDENTS 

The objective of meeting the needs of students through the 
admissions and postcollegc programs is accoinp]i.shcd in part by 
developing, on the basis of admissions data, a suitable program 
of .studies for each individual. Formerly, the only infoimiation 
about the student’s previous academic experiences consisted 
usually of the high scliool transcript. Since die college program 
was very frequently inflexible, the knowledge about the student’s 
secondary school program was of little practical use, except per- 
haps to meet accreditation requirements. The effort, however, to 
individualize the educational e.xperience demands much more e.x- 
tensive information about previous academic experiences. To this 
end, colleges not only secure the official high school transcript, but 
also ask the student such questions as the following: "What sub- 
jects in high school did you like the best? The least? Why? Wliich 
subjects did you find most difficult? Least difficult?” They also 
inquire what purposes a student has in attending college, what 
goals he expects college experience to help him achieve. 'They 
want to know whether his vocational selection is tentative or cer- 
tain in his own mind, whether he and his parents agree or dis- 
agree on his vocational goals. They inquire, too, about intellectual 
interests, asking such (questions as: “What books have you read 
lately? What magazines do you habitually read? What newspa- 
pers? Wiiat musical or artistic interests and hobbies do you have?” 
All such information may have relevance to the planning of an 
effective academic program for the student. 

Colleges are attempting to meet the needs of students through 
<‘xtra-cUiss activities. Accordingly, entrance information which is 
useful in such planning includes indications of the student’s high 
school extra-class experiences and their meaning to him. Ills per- 
sonal characteristics, such as are involved, for example, in rela- 
tions with others, are appraised through rating scales, personality 
schedules, questionnaires to parents, employers, and former teach- 
ers. Colleges want to know, too, his home background: the edu- 
cation of the parents, the attitude toward the student’s educational 
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program, the health level of the home, die socio-economic back- 
grounrl. The relutiou between the student and his parents is indi- 
catcal in responses to such questions as: "What activities do you 
parlieipato in with your father? your mother? Wliat hobbies do 
you share with your parents?” Colleges want to know about the 
student’s r<‘latious with brothers and sisters and with age peers. 
All of this tyjx* <jf information is necessary in effective use of the 
(•xtra-t‘lass piogr.uu to meet the needs of the individual student. 

In addition, such admissions information is essential to creat- 
ing the condiliotis for good directive counseling. For one thing, 
the sttideut, having filled out extensive admissions blanks in which 
he checked his likes and dislikes and numerous facts about himself 
is generally predisposed to feel that the college is interested in 
him as a person and docs not see him simply as another student. 
When in the initial interview the coimselor indicates his under- 
standing of the preadmission data, the conditions for rapport are 
likely created. 

More than this, the counselor has essential information for edu- 
cational planning. During the first week or two of college impor- 
tant decisions mu.s’t be made. A selection of courses must be ap- 
proved, rooming arrangements must be settled upon, and so on. 
The counselor, having in mind a more adequate picture of die stu- 
dent than if he met him “cold” on registration day, is in a better 
position to assist die student in making decisions appropriate to 
the total development of the student. 

Finally, admissions data arc valuable in assisting the student to 
visuali/»* his lift'-plan. Wlien courses of study in high school and 
colh'ge art* wiitltn down .so that they may be seen as a continuum 
of aeadcinie experit'iice; when the social experience, physical de- 
v4'lopiiM‘nt, th(* chaiigt's in life-goals, and the dev’clopmcnt in un- 
dcrstitiuHng of self and the place of self in die scheme of things 
arc seen in pcrspcctivt*, the ability of the student to understand 
his tlcvclttpiuf nt and to project himself into the future is enhanced. 
Sometimes colleges have devised cumulative records kept by the 
student in which his total experience with respect to whatever he 
deems siguifuant factors may he graphically and quickly seen. For 
example, die experience in or out of the classroom from elemen- 
tat) scImkiI through college may be recorded in such a way that 
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development of abilities, differencos and similarities in interests, 
growth in understanding and insights, and changes in the ade- 
quacy of life-goals may be cunuilalively recorded in a kind of life- 
plan notebook. Such a student-maintained cumulative record 
serves to emphasize in the mind of the student the fact we have 
already asserted — that life has unity and is a continuum of rc'lated 
experience. The verbalization — getting out into words and talking 
about it — of a life-plan extending into adult years clarifies the re- 
lation of present to future goals and of present experience to past 
experience. Finally, the life-plan record, kept by the student, 
places the responsibility for the totality of experience squandy 
upon the shoulders of the student, who inevitably is the one most 
interested in his life. 

TO AVOW DIFFICULTIES BY ANTICIPATINC THEM 

The value of the admissions personnel data in avoiding difficul- 
ties by anticipating them arises when judgments must be made 
on the basis of some knowledge of the student’s personality as to 
the appropriateness of the college program in meeting his needs. 

At one college where a staff of admissions counselors is em- 
ployed to interwew students, their parents, and tlieir friends, 
montlis and sometimes a year or two before admission to college, 
many difficulties are anticipated and avoided. The admissions 
counselor may judge that a given student would not profit enough 
from the program of tlie college to warrant his attending and can 
make such judgments to the student and his parents. Or, the ad- 
missions counselor in talking with an eleventh grade girl may 
identify as one of her needs a deficiency in reading .skill which she 
can then improve in anticipation of her needed skill in college. 
Because such judgments by adniissions counselors arc made only 
after an exhaustive .study of test results and a close acquaintance 
with the student and his family, their accuracy is likely to be 
good. No doubt, luuucrous failures during the first year in college 
have been prevented and students have decided not to attend 
college at all because of the lack of correspondence between their 
purposes and those of the college, or because they do not have the 
requisite abilities and interests. 

At Allegheny College the admissions program has been or- 
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ganized to include an Educational Guidance Clinic, Both students 
who intend to go to Allegheny and students who have no such 
intention are eligible to come to the clinic, which is held for one 
week in June. At the clinic students take a battery of aptitude, 
subject-matter, and personality tests and inventories. Each stu- 
d(‘nt is interviewed by a faculty counselor. Their behavior in 
group situations is observed. Upon completion of all the testing 
and intprvi(‘wing, the clinic staflF discusses each student. They 
raise .such (piestions as the following: “In terms of college work, 
what arc the characteristics of this student? What capacities docs 
he have; what deficiencies and special aptitudes? What purposes 
and interests? What other resources in social skill, in altitudes, 
would he bring to the college experience?” As a result of tenta- 
tive answers judgments may be made regarding the needs of the 
student and how the college program may meet them. Some stu- 
dents are frankly discouraged from attending Allegheny; some of 
them may be encouraged to find other avenues of training and 
educational experience. Those who want to attend Allegheny and 
are acceptable may be immediately referred, for example, for spe- 
cial work to remedy deficiencies in reading or personal adjust- 
ment. Included on the staff of the clinic are psychologists, direc- 
tors of specialized services such as the Reading Clinic and the 
Health Clinic, as well as faculty members widiout specialized du- 
ties. 

It should be stressed that the Educational Guidance Clinic is 
fundamentally an effort, first, to assist the student to know him- 
self in order that he may make decisions about attending college, 
about the selection of courses and the development of an extra- 
cla.ss program which are appropriate to his optimum total devel- 
opment, and in the sK'ond place, to provide the college with some 
insight as to how their own program may be improved to meet 
the varying needs of individuals. 

TO ISTEGRATK THE COLLEGE PROGRAM WITH THE 

srvvEsrs previovs experience 

If the curriculum of the college is to be most effectively inte- 
grated with the students previous experience in academic situa- 
tions and with hLs needs, there must be channels through which 
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the information and understandings derived from the admissions 
program may reach those responsible for the work of the class- 
room. One such channel is identity of personnel: for instance, in 
many colleges faculty members are being utilized during the 
school year as well as during vacation months to contact students 
before tliey come to the college. The kinds of insights and infor- 
mation secured by .such faculty members in visiting with parents 
and secondary school people as well as students tend to increase 
their awareness of student needs and to enable them to improve 
the ways whereby classroom instruction may be adapted to these! 
needs. 

Another channel is through the study of admissions data for 
an entire group. One college, for example, summarized the re- 
sponses of students to £m extensive entrance information blank and 
pointed out in a bulletin to tlie faculty the implications of tliese 
findings. We may quote from this summary by way of illustration. 

It was found that 70 percent of the freshmen attended college 
principally to prepare for a vocation. The implication of this gen- 
eral finding was stated as follows: 

Interpretation of purposes in attending college.— The striking pre- 
dominance of “preparing for a vocation” as the chief purpose in at- 
tending college suggests several explanations: 

1. Students really are practical and utilitarian in their e.\pressed 
purposes. 

2. Students .state a vocational aim because that is easily expressed, 
implies no difficnilt personal factors which might later eml)arrass them, 
and is obviously a worthy purpose. 

3. Students are only vaguely aware at best of the exact nature of 
other possible purposes iu attending college and hence of other values 
to e.xpect from tho college experience. 

It was also found, for example, that the leisure reading of .stu- 
dents was principidly iu fiction and biographies, the two together 
accounting for 94 percent of the kind.s of books read. The maga- 
zines constituting leisure reading were exceedingly diverse in 
type but the predominant interest was In the Reader’s Digest 
(46 percent), Life (19 percent), American Magazine (18 percent), 
Saturday Evening Post (13 percent), and Collier’s (11 percent). 
The implication for the teaching of English was stated in this re- 
port as follows: 
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1, T}»« ovmvhvlmitig enthusiasm for fiction, biographies, and the 
lieadci's Digest indicates where the college experience must start if 
it is tr) "rai.s()” leisure-reading habits. This is not a situation to bewail 
bill to recognize. If today’s student is to read tomorrow’s Harpers and 
tiu* itettor nonfiction “for the fun of it’’ because his intellectual inter- 
ests have been liabiluated to better reading through his college ex- 
periiniee, we must not only start where the freshman is and raise 
liitn gradually; we must also do onr utmost to make the newer read- 
ing part-and-parcel of his ovi'ryday living. 

2. The list of magazines leud for leisure at home will give valu- 
able clues lo the cultural background of the student Such clues are 
invaluable in understanding the way in which a student will react 
to his college experience. 

TO EXTEND THE COMMUNITY SERVICES OF THE COLLEGE 

As colleges move toward a greater recognition of their existence 
as laboratories for living, as they increase their closeness of con- 
tact with the lives of students off the campus, as they learn to 
know parents and friends, and as they continue to keep in touch 
with graduates through alumni clubs, adult education programs, 
and postcollege employnnent services, colleges increasingly be- 
come centers of community service. 'The waU around the campus 
is being broken down. The function of education as it relates to 
living today increa,singly involves responsibility by the college for 
improving the social milieu of the community and in this way, as 
well as otlu'rs, for contributing more effectually to the total im- 
provement of .society. 

At Macalcster College, an adult education program has been 
iiistitutiHl recently. Lectures and discussions relating to such sub- 
jects as appreciation and enjoyment of literature, improvement 
in till* skill of writing, and the .study of political and social prob- 
lems of th<* day, constitute some of tlie courses available at a very 
nominal fee to anyone. This is a sample of the kind of adult edu- 
cation engaged in by many colleges and probably foreshadows a 
gradual e.\tensi»n of the work of the classroom in meeting the 
needs of the commuuity at large, 

Annthc^r illustration of the effort to reach out into tire com- 
munity is found in the closer articulation between high school 
and college through exchange of teaching personnel and through 
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meetings where secondary school and college teachers may work 
together toward the solution of common problems. 

A third type of community service is illustrated at Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College where Julian Aldrich has been 
working with one of the local service clubs to identify the social 
attitudes in the community by means of the Inventory of Social 
Understanding and the Inventory of Beliefs about Postwar lie- 
construction.^ 


Problems Needing Further Study 
RECRUITING VERSUS ADMISSIONS COUNSELING 

It is no secret that colleges frequently, for reasons sometimes 
beyond their control, must scramble in the open market for their 
students. Administrators under pressure from alumni, trustees, 
and their own self-interest feel that tire college enrollment should 
be expanded or that strenuous effoi-ts to recruit the best students 
for admission are essential to the maintenance of high academic 
standards. 

Regardless of causes the fact remains that for most colleges the 
competition for students is keen and results in many nefarious 
practices which are incompatible with a counseling point of view. 
High schools in many areas have been compelled to set aside 
certain days as tire only time when college representatives may 
talk with students during school hours. On these college days, 
representatives are invited to sit in the gymnasium or library 
while students are dismissed from classes to talk about their 
college plans. At one such college day in a metropolitan high 
school where 5 percent of the 400 seniors were expected to con- 
tinue in college, there were sixty-five colleges rcpre.scnted! The 
representatives were often competitive, using in their bartering 
for students such things as atlilctic or academic scholarship, s, 
promises of jobs, assurance of courses of study that would interest 
students, but most of all emphasizing the "good time” that stu- 
dents would have, Tire high school seniors, about eighty at a 
time, filed past the tables, examining catalogs, brochures, year- 

’ See A. W. Levi, General Education in the Social Studies (W.ishiiigton: Ainer- 
ican Council on Eclttcation, 1948). 
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hooks, and motion picture displays. They frequently caught the 
spirit of conqM'tilioii. One student naively said to a representa- 
tive! "X college will give me a tuition scholarship; what will 
)’ou give mo?” 

Under such circumstances it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the c*ollcg<j representative to be objectively and 
genuinely inlorested in the welfare of the student. The pressure 
upon him to win the student is too great. Such representatives 
are in st)ini* eases paid on a commission basis; the more students, 
the more salar)'. 

Experiences of the cooperating colleges of the Study in combat- 
ing this situation suggest two things. In the first place, one way 
of reducing or eliminating die need to compete for students is 
to improve the college program so much that die admissions pro- 
gram may be genuinely one of selecting from among applicants 
those who can most profit from experience at the college. This 
is a long range effort, but it seems to hold out the greatest hope 
for combating the necessity for open competition, A second, 
and by no means alternative, means is through the development 
of an admissions counseling program. College representatives 
should certainly be on a salary basis. Every effort should be 
made in the selection of these representatives from among faculty 
or others to iasure their professional competence. They should 
liave faculty status and should in so far as possible have a part 
in the planniug and exeetition of policies regarding the content 
of class and extra-class activities. 

A gcHid illiustnition of the latter type of program is that at one 
ctdlege wh<‘rt* admissions counselors arc professionally trained, 
their judgment logarding the admissibility of students is recog- 
nized and du’v an* intiinat<*ly related to the colleges program 
for ciiniculir d<*v«‘lopmt‘nt. Tliey work with the directors of 
n>si<l<‘nct‘ halls in impnjviug the living conditions to meet the 
needs of students. In the case of individual students, they are 
frequently called in for consultations. Their notes on interviews 
with parents and their judgments regiurding appropriate courses 
of study ami e.\tra-class aetivitie.s are an integral part of the 
<'umulative personnel record of the student. Far from being 
those who “drum up trade” for the college, they are an exten- 
sion of the jK'rsonntd .scrs'ices. 
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IMPROVING ARTICULATION BETWEEN THE COLLEGE PilOGHAM 
AND THE POSTCOLLEGE EXPERIENCE 

A shibboleth in American education today is that education 
is preparation for life. The phrase holds a strong clonionl of 
tnidi, for experience shows that the kind of education most 
effective in changing behavior of individuals is that which meets 
their needs for living in a democratic society. 7hc ways in which 
the life of the adult citizen may be anticipated in a college cur- 
riculum and extra-class experience present the crucial problem. 

On the one hand, colleges have sometimes attempted to build 
a cuiTiculum entirely to anticipate the specific activities of 
adults. Such an effort is the well-known study by W. W. C'/harlers 
years ago as a result of which the curriculum at Stephens College 
was modified in terms of the kinds of activities in which alumme 
engage. At the other extreme is the college curriculum which 
is entirely blinded, if that is possible, to the exigencies of modem 
living. It tends to stress the “cultural heritage.” The curriculum 
consists, therefore, of the classical studies as ends in themselves. 
The methods of instmetion tend to rely upon tire intrinsic value 
of the historical approach. The function of the college is pri- 
marily to pass on the wisdom of the ages as embodied in books. 

The experience of die Study has shown the importance of 
studying the conditions of modem living. The over-all objective 
of the college is to affect die total development of each student 
in such a way that he will become a more effective citizen. Conse- 
quently, the personal re-sources needed for living happily and 
effectively in a democratic society are the focus of attention. 
When, furthermore, the campus i.s seen as in fact a society where, 
for e.xample, the principles of democracy may be lived; where 
qualities’ of leadership, sense of responsibility, and independence 
may be fostered; where the .social skills rccpiired in the give- 
and-take of group deliberation are developed; and where the 
line of demarcation between college and postcolh'ge experience 
becomes less and less noticeable — in such situations the articula- 
tion between college and postcollcge experiences becomes strong 
and apparent to die student. Identical elements in adult life and 
campus life increase the resources such as skills, abilities, and 
attitudes which are necessary for effective adjustment in college 
and which are precisely the resources needed for effective ad- 
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]tistineiil iix adult society. The basis then for improving articula- 
tion bi'twt'cn college and adult life seems to be the development 
of a college program which, on the one hand, recognizes the 
iniporlaiicc of the .student’s prccollege experience as a foundation 
tm which to build a meaningful college experience and, which, 
on tli(} other hand, incorporates into the college program those 
facts of adult life which are appropriate to college living. 



VI 


Specialized Personnel 
Services 

Another aspect of the college program is the special- 
ized service, such as the testing bureau, the health clinic, and the 
reading clinic. These services have functions and purposes which 
are identical with or similar to those of classroom leaching, 
counseling, or extra-class activities. In general, however, they 
utilize unique methods and, to a lesser extent, unique content 
that justify their classification as a distinctive aspect of the 
college program. So far as method is concerned, they tend to 
work with selected individuals rather than vidtli all students; 
and the content, the subject matter, the ideas, the concepts, and 
the information they utilize tend to be that of specialized per- 
sons. 

Specialized services must be seen as one of many means for 
affecting student behavior. The notion of speciah'st cannot be 
pushed too far, either, for is not the philosophy instructor or tlie 
administiator a specialist, too? And do not classroom instructors 
and counselors work with individuals? Thus, the designation 
“specialized services” should be viewed as more convenient 
than logical. The important consideration is: What educational 
purposes are served? How? How well? What problems occur? 
With such questions this chapter is concerned. 

In order to indicate more explicitly the kinds of educating 
services we shall report on in this chapter, a brief list of so- 
called specialized service.s found among the cooperating colleges, 
together with their chief functions, is given below. It should be 
clear that the following list is only suggestive of the scope of spe- 
cialized, clinical work; it is not a recommended pattern, for each 
of the cooperating colleges is evolving its own program to meet 
its unique needs. 
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1. Health clinic or service 

Diagri().si.s and treatment of individual cases; supervision of total 
health program, including teaching of courses in physiology; en- 
trance health examination of all students; in-service training pro- 
grams for counselors and teachers; research; etc, 

2. Psychological clinic or service 

Diagnosis and treatment of individual cases; teaching of psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, orientation, etc.; cooperation in training 
of connselois iiiul teachers; research; etc, 

3. Academic clinics or specialized services 

a) Heading clinic 

h) Speech clinic 
c) Library 
<l) English usage 
e) Others 

Diagnosis of reading and speech diESculties; treatment; teaching; 
cooperation with teachers in making the classroom, group programs 
more individualized; research, etc. 

4. Testing bureau 

Fact-finding through tests of aptitudes, interests, skills; develop- 
ment of te.sts used in classroom; comprehensive group testing; inter- 
pretation of test results; cooperation with teachers in refinement of 
fact-finding program; research; etc. 

5. Vocational guidance clinic or service 

Diagnosis and counseling individuals regarding vocational 
eh(jices, preparation, and so on; testing; teaching; cooperation with 
h'achers and counselors; research; etc. 

0. Others 

a) Posture and relaxation clinic 

b) Grooming clinic 

c) Personal finance 

d) Gtothing 

Diagnosis for and assistance to individuals in improvement of 
jwstnre, grooming, etc,; cooperation with teachers and counselors; 
teathing; resejirch. 


(k'nesis of Spocialized Services 

The t)rigin of the spt'eiLili/.cd services such as we have listed 
was rooted iti the conviction that if the total personality of the 
student was to be the concern of the college, the job was too 
complex to U' cop('d with satisfactorily alone by classroom 
tPiuheis, adnunistrutors, and counselors. 
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The nature of the specialized service — its clinical aspects at 
least— originated outside the college in such activities as social 
service work, the psychological and psychiatric clinic, the health 
clinic, and so on. In these nonacademic approaches to an under- 
standing of the individual the colleges found the cue to their 
own individualized program. The clinic idea was appropriated 
and modified to meet educational purposes. These modifications 
often proceeded slowly so that sometimes the clinic remains 
diagnostic and analytical; in others, however, the emphasis upon 
growth, upon changing behavior, upon preventive control— in 
short, upon educational purposc.s — has revised the concept of tlw? 
clinic into an agency of a specialized sort to perform educational 
functions which are well integrated witli tlic total college pro- 
gram. Under its former aegis, the specialized service was like 
a fifth wheel, a supplementary service to call on in case of 
trouble; under the new concept, it is complementary, assuming 
its rightful place alongside classroom teaching as another service 
or means used by the college to attain educational purposes. 

Functions of Specialized Services 

One way of getting a clearer idea of the various specialized 
services is to consider their functions. We may list six ways in 
which these services operate: (1) diagnosis; (2) remedial work; 
(3) prevention; (4) cooperation with teachers and other agencies 
in the college program; (5) teaching — for example, a course in 
mental hygiene; and (6) research. 

Each of these functions may be performed in a unique, sup- 
plementary, or complementary fa.shion. For example, the healtli 
clinic makes a diagnosis from urinalysis, blood test. X-ray, and 
a general physical e-xamination by a medical doctor. This service 
is unique to the health clinic. In addition, the diagnosis recog- 
nizes as valid the behavioral records sent in by the student’s coun- 
selor and teachers: the health clinic diagnosis supplements the 
health “picture” of the student derived from other agencies. 
Finally, the specialized service complements the work of others; 
the health clinics diagnosis completes the total picture of the 
student built up by all agencies on campus. 
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THE DIAGNOSTIC FUNCTION 

A fundamental tenet of the belief that education should chaage 
behavior asserts that knowledge must first be secured as to 
“where the student is” before programs designed to change that 
student can be effective. Diagnosis, therefore, is an essential, 
preliminary step in any sphere of educational activity. Because 
diagnosis of the information, skills, abilities, attitudes, and in- 
terests of complex human beings is difiBcult at best, the spe- 
cialized services are often called upon to supplement the ap- 
praisals of students by other campus agencies. For example, ie 
testing bureau of one college was approached by a biology in- 
stractor for assistance in determining tihe effect of ability to read 
upon success in his courses. A reading comprehension test con- 
sisting of writings in biology was constructed and administered. 
Other relevant test data on these students were brought into the 
picture. The instructor was better able, as a result of these 
efforts of the testing bureau, to identify those students whose 
lack of reading ability primarily caused their difficulty in biology. 

In another college, a student was consistently failing in most of 
her courses. She was a heavy-set, ungainly girl. Her behavior 
was excessively lethargic — ^nothing interested her, not even boys. 
Other students tolerated her. Teachers tried by every means 
in tiieir power to stimulate her interest in study. She persistently 
refused to budge. The specialized services entered the picture 
to supply supplementary as well as unique information: a physi- 
cal examination revealed no glandular disturbance, a normal 
health history, an essentially sound bodyj the psychological clinic, 
however, found evidence of emotional conflict about sex matters, 
temj^r tantrums, puerility, an IQ of 114, a special aptitude for 
music, marked feats in social relations because of difficulty with 
her parente. This information, complemented by aU other data, 
was used in a case conference” where ways in which the college 
could assist her toward more effective living were evolved. 

Because diagnosis is a familiar function of specialized services, 
one or two further comments should be made. There is great 
danger dmt the functioning of the specialized service may stop 
after dwgnosis. Sometimes health services stop with the physical 
examuiatiou and remedial treatment instead of working forward 
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to prevention, teaching, cooperation, and research. The testing 
bureau may believe its work to be done when tests are ad- 
ministered, scored, and filed. A diagnosis, however, is a function 
performed only for a purpose. Diagnosis as an end in itself is the 
most futile of all occupations because it raises questions withoiit 
suggesting constructive ways of attacking the problems. 

A second danger is that instructors and others not directly in- 
volved in the work of the specialized service may tend to remain 
aloof. This aloofness is expressed by iiKStriictors, for exuinph}, 
who are unconcerned about their relation to the specialized serv- 
ice. They say, in effect, "Wliy should I be interested in health 
as a factor in the classroom performance of students? Wc have 
a health service; it is their Job to think about such things." Some- 
times those responsible for the specialized services are equally 
aloof. One college physician said bluntly, “Teachers can’t be 
trasted with medical information. Let them come to me if they 
want an interpretation of a student. And I’m too busy to do any- 
thing about training counselors to use health data properly.” 
Such independence of one service (die specialized) from another 
(the teaching) makes a coordination of effort impossible; die 
work of each is handicapped dirough the loss of perspective and 
balance, and, of course, students are in the long run the losers 
through a less effective educational program. 

THE REMEDIAL FUNCTION 

Since remedying the conditions diagnosed by the specialized 
services involves expert judgment, infomiation, and specialized 
skill, the remedial function can easily become the solo preniga- 
tive of the specialized agencies. However, the cooperating col- 
leges, realizing the necessity for integrating the specialized serv- 
ices with the total program of the college in the interests of the 
total growth of the student, have been working consistently 
toward incorporating the work of odiers, when possible, in per- 
forming the remedial function. 

In the case of individual students the remedial function may 
also affect the work of others. For example, the lethargic student, 
whose lack of interest in academic matters resulted, according 
to tihe diagnosis of the psychological clinic, from conflict about 
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sex and from social ineptitude, was drawn to the attention of 
counselors and teachers with specific recommendations for the 
kinds of experiences she needed. Thus, the counselor was urged 
to help her participate in extra-cla.ss life: because she manifested 
particular talent in music, .social activities in the musical organiza- 
tions were recommended. The music teacher was drawn into the 
pit turn. 


rm: vhrvuntive function 

Diagnosis and remedy are often but preliminary steps to pre- 
vention. To this end, the testing bureau attempts to identify 
.students who have reading difficulties before they fail; the health 
clinic examines all students for incipient or active tuberculosis 
before the infection spreads; the psychological clinic works 
through the orientation program to create a feeling among stu- 
dents of confidence in themselves; tlie vocational guidance clinic 
works to clarify vocational goals before students face the neces- 
.sity of making a choice. As one college physician put it, "If we 
could develop a foolproof system of prevention, we should have 
no need of diagnosis and temporary remedies.” One criterion 
of effectiveness of the specialized service is how it prevents the 
very conditions which often justify its presence on the campus. 

THE COOPJERATIVE FUNCTION 

To fulfill the cooperative function involves relating the work 
of one speciali/ed serx'ice to that of others and to the total college 
program. ( ,’noperative action arises from the conviction that a 
well-integrated program is nu)re effective in achieving educational 
objet'lUos than a program of diverse, separate agencies operating 
independently. Various way.s of securing and maintaining coopera- 
tion have been usetl by the specialized services of the cooperating 
collogt s. 

1. ( loojH'ration through interchange of information: In several 
colleges, devices have bet'n worked out for routine interchange 
of inftnination between the speciuli/ed service and counselors, 
teachers, resitlemx* directors, employment officers, and administra- 
tors. For example, health reports on all new students are often 
s('nt to eounseltus as routine, Kntrancc-test data similarly find 
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their way to counselors and teachers. In the case of special re- 
ferrals, for example to the speech clinic, the teacher or counselor 
who referred the student gets a memorandum from the clinician 
containing a notation of what is being done or planned for the 
.student, what help the referring person can be as teacher or 
counselor, and so on. This practice of continuous cross-campn.s 
interchange of infoimation is essential to mutual efficiency, com- 
mon understanding, and the more effective realization of common 
purposes. 

2. Cooperation through interclinic discussions: Another effec- 
tive means of promoting cooperative action is interclinic meet- 
ings. These serve what might be called “humanizing” purposes 
as well as educational purposes. That is, a variety of specialists — 
the vocational guidance expert, the physician, the psychologist, 
the expert in tests and measurements — are enabled through fre- 
quent semisocial and professional contacts to make a team that 
pulls together. The theory of cooperation has little difficulty in 
being intellectually approved; but in. practice, as everyone knows, 
we tend to cooperate only with those with whom we share com- 
mon aims, interests, and aspirations. Such a feeling of unity 
in a group is fostered by interclinic discussion. 

At one college, staff members of the various clinics meet bi- 
weekly for a luncheon meeting, followed by a discussion of 
various matters relating to the integration of their common work. 
Discussions have been held on such matters as (1) particular cases 
of students whose development can best be furthered by the 
pooled efforts of the several services; (2) cases which illustrate 
concepts that one service — for example, the study and reading 
clinic — feels are important for staff members to have in rclateil 
fields, such as psychology and health; (3) methods whereby the 
objectives of the college can more effectively be realized; (4) 
clarifications of the purposes of the clinics; (5) ways whereby the 
clinics may integrate their work with classroom instruction and 
extra-class activities; and so on. 

3. Cooperation tlirough case conferences: Staff members from 
specialized services may unify their work with teachers and 
counselors more effectively through mutual discussion of a stu- 
dent whose problems present special difficulty. In sudi ease 
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conferences, the "cross-fertilization” of ideas is invaluable; coun- 
selors, teachers, and administrators learn from the clinicians about 
limitations and resources to recognize in assisting the student; 
clinicians in turn learn from others the particular behavioral evi- 
dence which makes the student a "case,” learn to key their 
cfforls to other staff members, learn the best ways of "professional- 
izing” the teacliing staff in terms of the clinical approach. 

Following is a summary of the kinds of contributions made 
at a case conference by teachers and clinicians at Stephens 
College' regarding Miss M and tire conclusions reached by the 
group; 

A, Summary of comments bij teachers: 

Mr. H (Miss Ms adviser who called the conference); M is over- 
weight, shy, and feels inferior to other members of the family. Her 
parents want her to have exploratory courses and some successful 
experience. She has already dropped philosophy because of difiB- 
culties. She was in the lower half of her high school class. She has 
reading handicaps and is working with Mr. T (reading clinic). M is 
indecisive— often does not stay with decisions after she has made 
them. She is hard to get hold of. But recently she seems to be work- 
ing harder and to be more conscientious. If we're able to do her 
some good, we might let her stay. Her parents want a vocational 
choice. 

Miss I (instructor, Beginning Acting); M will probably not fail 
with me. Her writing and spelling are not too good. But her 
attitude is fine; she tries to do better, She is average; does a pretty 
go<Kl fob of memorizing. 

Misi 0 (iustrucb)r. Child Study); M has done a lot of work lately. 
She complains to me about her eyes; for ten weeks she did not 
read one page. Not animated and harmless. She is earning a D and 
has missed ohservatitm and class periods, 

Arfrs. R (residence hall director where M lives); M is a weak 
student. She is htuhlmm at times, but usually is slow, harmless, and 
happy. 

Mr. I (instructor. Salesmanship): M is not a bit stupid; she has 
liatulMl in two papers. }>oth graded 100. She is very unobtrusive. 
R. Thr rlinidan'i rrpnrtrd somewhat as follows: 

Mr. T (reading clinic): She is a slow reader— about sixth-grade 

tivl'? uiso cunfetcntic provided by Mary D. Bigelow trf the 
rtdtneu .tr '•t.UF College. 
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level Her level of comprehension is below average. She is, how- 
ever, making slow progress, 

Dr. N (college physician): M has been taking thyroid for a month. 
She shows some improvement in energy. Her diet is also being 
regulated. Eyes have been refitted with glasses for near-sightedness 
which is quite severe, 

Mr. M (psychological clinic): M’s general iutelligeuce is about 
average for our students. Her nonverbal intelligence, such as is 
useful in mathematics, is superior. Her average score on the verbal 
intelligence test might be accounted for by poor reading ability be- 
cause of bad eyes and habits. 

Miss L (vocational guidance clinic): M's vocational interests are 
in social service, artistic work, literary work — in that order. In 
clerical work she is below average in aptitude. Her general paltcni 
of vocational interest shows doubt and confusion, both about her 
own abilities and about the world at work. 

Mr. J (philosophy and religion clinic): M has slued away from 
us since she dropped philosophy primarily because of reading diffi- 
culties. Her Goals of Life® pattern shows marked indecision and con- 
fusion with a tendency to place hedom'stic and service of self-goals 
high. 

C. Recommendations made by the conference: 

1, That we continue work with her, 

2, That Miss L (vocational guidance clinic), Mr. H (M’s adviser), 
and M explore the area of salesmanship and allied occupations 
as a vocational possibility. 

3, That Dr. N (physician) and Mr, T (reading clinic) continue work- 
ing with her, 

4, That Mr, H (adviser) discuss with parents tlie outcomes of this 
conference with a view to (a) orienting them to the necessity of 
proceeding slowly rather than forcibly in making vocational 
choices, (b) informing them of tire physical conditions (low 
energy, poor eyes) and reading difficulties which account for poor 
grades, and (c) informing them of M’s high nonverbal intelligence 
and its possible educational implications. 

4. Cooperation through communications laboratories, orienta- 
tion courses, and the like: The Muskingum College communica- 
tions laboratories® are an illustration of how staff members fronr 

*Tlie Inventory of General Life-Coals. See H. B. Dunkel, General Education 
in the Humanities (Washington: American Council on Education, 1947), pp. 21-78, 
for a discussion of the inventory. 

*See chap, vii, pp. 133-36. 
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the psychological clinic, tlie speech clinic, the health service, and 
so on, can step into the communications course at appropriate 
places to render specialized service in group or individual guid- 
ance. The teaching staff and the specialists combine their efforts 
to .adapt in-struction to meet individual needs. 

( Jooperation through leadership and guidance: Staff mem- 
bers of lh(' .spi'cialized service cooperate with teachers and 
counselors llinmgh untiring efforts to make the clinic, testing 
hiiroan, or oth(>r service a genuine resource to faculty members. 
For exainple, a director of the testing bureau in one large uni- 
versity compiled a "service file” of 5,000 published standardized 
tests. Acquainted with the information that the service file was 
available for ready reference for any staff member, the faculty 
frequently consulted the director to discuss the suitability of these 
tests for their puqroses. Often the director and a teacher con- 
structed new tests to meet new situations; frequently tihe direc- 
tor’s expert knowledge of testing and measuring became an in- 
valuable resource to teachers and counselors. One entire division, 
under the stimulus of the way in which the director of the 
testing bureau had interpreted some inventory data on students 
in the division, undertook an expanded program of evaluation. 
Central to planning, formulating of objectives, interpreting 
test data, and replanning was the leadership and guidance of the 
director. He conceived of the testing bureau as a resource service 
to all faculty members. 

THE TEACHING FUNCTION 

In many instanco.s, the staff members of the specialized serv- 
ici's arc regular teachers with special interests and abilities; they 
have perhaps studied summers in addition to theii- regular 
work for a<*adcmic degrees; some specialists arc of course not 
teachers. In most cases, however, the staff of the specialized 
M‘r\ic(‘S also teach courses in the regular curriculum. This is 
thought to have personal advantages in acquainting them with 
.sludtnls who are not clinic or special cases and in familiarizing 
students with them in order to facilitate the use of the specialized 
services. 
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THE RESEARCH FUNCTION 

Finally, the specialized services conduct research of various 
types. They assist teachers in studying problems connected with 
instruction, such as die relation between success on biology read- 
ing tests and success in the biology course of a particular teacher, 
or die analysis of fatigue into its physical and psychological 
causes. They explore new ways of interrelating their work with 
that of teachers — for example, one testing bureau experimentally 
contrasted the data in social science examinations of two type.s 
(objective and essay) and attempted to evaluate each in terms 
of other criteria of learnings presumed to have occurred in the 
course. They developed new forms for use in reporting on special 
eases. They explored the possibilities of improving the selection 
of entrance tests, of increasing the ease and accuracy with 
which students with special needs could be identified, and so 
on. The unsolved problems in education are legion; die .specialized 
services are on the frontiers of educational research, particularly 
since they uniquely combine the role of the teacher who copes 
with a mass of students witii the role of the specialist who copes 
with only one student at a time. 

The Clinical Program at Stephens College 

In order to illustrate very briefly the general scope, the ob- 
jectives, and the work of the specialized services, the work in 
one institution which has made extensive use of the specialized 
service may be cited. 

The clinic idea at Stephens owes its origin to the evolution of the 
concept of individualized instruction. When one conceives of educa- 
tion a.s the process through which the total personality of the .student 
is developed, it becomes apparent that certain needs and interests 
arise that cannot be met adequately through ordinuiy cla.ssroom in- 
struction, even though that instruction be highly individualized. Hence, 
clinics are instituted to provide specialized and per.sonali/.ed educa- 
tional services as well as to furnish corrective treatment as deficiencies 
appear in the process of the student’s development. 

The number of clinics functioning in the Stephens program at the 
present time is thirteen. Listed in the order of dieir organization they 
are as follows: healtli, .speech, grooming, clothing, personal, library, 
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posture and relaxation, vocational guidance, reading-study, religion 
and philosophy, English usage, personal finance, interior decoration, 
and psychological The health clinic, the first to be organized, began 
functioning in 1918, while the psychological clinic was added in 1940. 

The scope of the clinic services can best be expressed in the number 
of clinic “calls” as shown in the clinic attendance records. The latest 
report shows approximately seven thousand instances of individual 
clinical att(‘ution, the largest attendance being reported by the health 
clinic and the smallest by the interior decoration clinic. 

Use of (he clinics in most instances is entirely voluntary on die part 
of the student, and no credit is given lor work completed. However, a 
check is made on attendance so that the adviser is informed if the stu- 
dent is failing to keep her scheduled appointments. 

Referrals to the clinics may be made by the student’s adviser, her 
instructor, or residence counselor. Ordinarily the referral is made only 
after a personal conference on the particular needs or problems re- 
quiring attention. In other cases the student takes the initiative by 
applying directly to the clinic and making her own appointment. 

Reports of student progress vary in type and frequency, depending 
upon the clinic and the services being given. In some cases a simple, 
brief statement that the girl was in attendance is sufficient; in odier 
cases periodic reports may be sent 

The persoimel of the clinics is, in the main, provided through the de- 
partmental staff, instmetors, especially trained for the work, give part 
time to the duties of the clinic and part time to teaching. In some de- 
partments, however, the full time of a clinician is required. 

Some group work has been found practical where the diagnosis 
sh<iws an identity of difficulty; for example, in the reading-study clinic. 

No additional fee is charged for clinic services. The continued stu- 
dent response indicatt‘s the feeling that tangible benefits are derived 
from this type of individual assistance.* 

Tlu! following report of types of cases coming to the psycho- 
logical clinic at Stephens in one semester suggests the range of 
needs being met and services being supplied; 

During the second semester of the 1942-43 school year, a period 
selcsU'd as bf*ing repr(*sentative, seventy-five students were referred to 
tlu* (psycholugicab clinic for assistance. An indication of the types of 
probUms encountered may i)e found in the following general classifica- 
tion. It should lie noted, however, that these descriptive categories are 
mt mutually eulusive. 

* Stephens Cvlh *\Vu s Reporter, III (February 1944), 1, 3. 
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Types of Gases Number 

1. Lack of social adjustment 25 

Contributing factors; inadequate or misdirected social experi- 
ence; overdependence on parents; feelings of inferiority due to 
sibling rival^; parental domination; poor physical condition; 
continuation of childhood evaluations. 

2. Lack of academic achievement 17 

Contributing factors: lack of motivation; eniotionuHz(»d altitiuh' 
toward tests; poor physical condition; lack of scliolaslic apti- 
tude; sibling rivalry; lack of self-discipline; lack of basic prep- 
aration, 

3. Lack of emotional adjustment 11 

Contributing factors: overemphasis on scholastic acluevoment; 
worry over family affairs; concern over contemplated marriage; 
religious conflicts; perseveration of childish behavior patterns. 

4. Lack of home security 6 

Contributing factors: lack of parental understanding; foster- 
parent problems; parents divorced or separated; parent de- 
ceased; noncongenial parents. 

5. Lack of adjustment to college environment 2 

Contributing factors: lack of agreement with roommate; over- 
solicitous parents; homesickness. 

6. Miscellaneous (boy-friend problems; prevarication; daydream- 
ing; evasion of responsibilities; functional health problems; 

etc.) 14 

Contributing factors: broken friendships; parental domination; 
exaggerated desire for social approval; overdependence on 
parents.® 

“ Stephens College News Reporter, III (October 19 13), 3. 
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Personnel Services in the 
Classroom 


All of us as teachers approach the work of the class- 
room with some philosophy of education. Our daily decisions 
as to what and how we shall teach depend upon our understand- 
ing of the nature of learning, our judgments of the value of what 
wo are doing, the meaning of our jobs to ourselves, to the stu- 
dents, to the college, and to society as a whole. This philosophy 
of education may not be satisfactory to us; it may be inconsis- 
tent from day to day, or it may have inner inconsistencies between 
values that are incompatible; we may change it gradually or 
suddenly; or it may be coherent, clearly thought out, and accept- 
able. Regardless of what it is, however, we do have a philosophy 
of education which derives from a framework of concepts, be- 
liefs, attitudes, iiifoimation, and skills which give meaning and 
purpose to our activities. 

This chapter will be concerned widi the major concepts of a 
personnel philosophy which have particular pertinence to the 
work of die classmom teacher. Each concept will be followed 
by a discussion of some of the practices of classroom teachers re- 
lated to it. The particular practices which are discussed are 
necessarily pulled out of their context; the three introductory 
descriptions of i;ourses will, therefore, serve to illustrate prac- 
tices in their context. 

Kxainph'S of Hft'orl.s To Make the Cla.ssrooni 
u Personnel Service 
Jf-A umj: I; PIIIWSOPHY MADE REALISTIC 

fn a three-hour, one-semester, elective course called Introduc- 
tion to Philosopliv. (^ W. C.’annom, director of student personnel 
at Park (College, demonstrated the usefulness of a personnel 

128 
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philosophy of education. The broad goal of the course is '*phil- 
osophizing on the part of each student, rather than the accjuisi- 
tion of philosophy for its own sake. While the course was once 
a survey in philosophy and later was built around the enduring 
problems in philosophy, it is now simply an opportunity for the 
student to think through his individual philosophy of life.”^ 

The first four class meetings were spent in organizing the pro- 
gram for the semester. First, a three-uieml>cr commit tee was 
selected by the group to act as a steering C()nunitt(*e in coopcjru- 
tion with the inslriiclor. After corainitt<‘e and class discussions 
a number of tentative objectives for the course were evolved as 
follows: 

A. Through our experiences in this course, we should come to ‘'take 

life more philosophically” in that we will have 

1. A clearer understanding of philosophy as the interpretation and 
reordering of life; 

2, The disposition to learn what we can from more and more of our 
experiences; 

3, The habit of looking beneath the surface things of life for what- 
ever meaning they may have for us; and 

4. The tendency to try to see each part of our experience in its 
relation to everything else. 

B. We will try to develop this capacity to "take life more philosophi- 
cally” through participation in some or all of the following ex- 
periences: 

1. The study of our language and thought habits as they function 
in everyday living; 

2. The acquisition of some sort of perspective throxigh familiarity 
with the more enduring philosophies of life; 

3. The discussion of problems that are important to us, so as to 
develop the ability to think; and 

4. Further study, indicated by our developing interests, designc'd 
to increase our sensitivity to problematic aspects of our experi- 
ence of which we may not now be aware. 

C. As a result of these experiences, we should 

1. Be more adept at interpreting and integrating now experiences 
as they come to us each day; 

2. Be better-rounded persons, in the sense that we resiK>ud appro- 

*Spe chap. li in Genen/l Education in the Humanities by H, B. IDnnkrL pp 
Caxinom here describes in greater detail his use (jF the General (Joal** of 

Life Inventory in the philosophy classroom. 
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priatfly and consistently to the various experiences and oppor- 
tunities we encounter; 

n. Appreciate ourselves for our real worth as a result of a better 
understanding of ourselves and our universe; and 
4. Show interest and initiative in working for a world in which 
others may do these things. 

S(‘eoiul, to help each student evolve ways to reach these objec- 
live.s, each infunlnT of the class listed, at the request of the 
•steering coniinittee, the suggestions he had for discussions in 
class, reading, and procedures that would be most helpful to 
him. On the basis of these suggestions, some twelve special 
interest groups were formed, with "some working on such orthodox 
areas as problems in thinking through one’s philosophy of religion, 
and others concerned with such matters as how one should think 
about his future home and family.” 

Tliird, a short bibliography was organized “designed to re- 
lieve the student of any preconceived notions that he might have 
of the inherent difiBculty and remoteness of interest of philosophy, 
and to show him how philosophy grows out of the business of 
living.”"* 

Fourth, each student was asked to keep a log of his reading 
experiences, “to consist not only of r&umds or digests but of 
efforts to relate what was read to his developing world view” — 
his reactions lo what he read. 

By the end of tlie fourth meeting, the group was ready to 
turn the class discussions over to panels, consisting of three or 
four students who had similar interests. Each panel was re- 
sponsible for the class for one week. It would hold its own meet- 
ings an<l do its research outside of class time. In advance of its 
week to perfonn, the panel would present reading suggestions 
to the class and would make any other arrangements necessary 
to what it wanted to do the following week. Tlie three meetings 
Tunler th<' chiirge of a paiud wore roughly organized as follows: 
The first rne^tini;, a round-table discussion, series of short talks, 
or other nn'thod of presentalioii was devoted to acquainting the 
clws svith the topic of that week, such as “Wliat is a philosophy 
of life?” Tlie second meeting might be devoted to general dis- 

iitclndeil Jimfs's Whai Makes a Life Significant, Plato's 
Ufe without Vrincipte, and Otto's Human Enterprise. 
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cussion of questions and problems that the panel tried to bring 
to a sharp focus. The final meeting was usually reserved for the 
instructor to utilize as he saw fit. 

The values to the individual student in tliis method of organiz- 
ing the classwork were listed by the group as follows: (1) givcjs 
a student opportunity for “open season” on problems of particular 
interest to him; (2) enables a student to work closely with others 
of .similar interests; (3) enables him to read along individual- 
interest lines; (4) gives the student the stimulating experience 
of assuming responsibility for one week for the welfare of the 
group; (5) enables student and faculty member to work in- 
formally and cooperatively. 

The personnel of the panels was determined by the steering 
committee upon the basis of a check list of major interests indi- 
cated in the initial suggestions of the class. About 70 percent of die 
class of forty-one students were assigned to panels on their first- 
choice topics; 20 percent on their second-choice; and die re- 
mainder did “yeoman’s service” on panels of their third-choice 
in order to distribute the class as equitably as possible among the 
various topics of major interest. 

Three further devices were used to implement the objectives 
of the course. First, die students were asked to write out their 
philosophy of life before the course had got well under way. 
Second, each student “took” the Inventory of General Goals of 
Life.“ 

Third, and finally, about midway in the course, and as prepara- 
tion for a final panel on “Development of a Philosophy,” each 
student was asked to keep a "decisions notebook."^ Thus was to 
be a ‘log of daily decisions . . . kept over what was taken to be a 
representative period, some days a number of decisions being re- 
corded, on other days perhaps only a few. In each case the issue 
at stake would be stated briefly, die decision indicated, and the 
reason or reasons why it was decided just that way described.” 
For example, one student wrote: 

'See Dunkel, op. cit, pp. 21-78, for n dcscripllou of this {mentoiy, and pp. 
55-70, for Illustrations of now the student's philosophy of life may be inferred 
fri)m his inventory responses. 

* Paul Weaver, professor of plillosophy and religion, Stephens College, is to be 
arcdlted with this idea. 
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6. Would I sell tickets at the show tonight, Bob wanted to know. Oh, 
dear! 

Well, I didn’t. I had to study sometime, and I was “way behind” 
ii.s it was, Bcside.s, I was tired, and that conservatory is so cold all the 
lime I wouldn’t even be comfortable. And every time I sell tickets I 
miss tlio first part of the picture, and I have to sit in the back of the 
conservatory and can’t hear there, 
ilfj. Our teacher didn’t show up in class today. Should I leave? 
Kveryone else did, as soon as the ten-minute period was passed. She 
probably wouldn’t come anyway. I had heard someone talking about 
her going to K.O. She certaiidy wouldn’t teach only me, if I did decide 
to stay. So I went home and slept and was late to . . . work.® 

“This procedure was designed to get at the working philosophy 
of the student, since it is a notorious fact that tlie filings that 
we think we live by are not always the functional ideals in our 
day-by-day living. These ‘fork-in-the-road’ situations, where 
choices have to be made, should reflect the pattern of values that 
is actually operative for i^be individual, so that an analysis of 
the reasons why things were decided a certain way would sug- 
gest [the student’s] ‘philosophy in shirtsleeves,’ A comparison of 
this ‘empirical’ philosophy of life with the profile of life-goals 
derived from the inventory and the freely written statement as 
to what he thought he lived by proved interesting to every- 
one. . , .“ 

CJannom found .such values as these in his objectives and pro- 
cedure: 

1. Philo-sophy became real to students; it lost its remoteness and im- 
practicality; a larger number of students came to think of philosophy 
ill terms of pniblcms and concerns that are real and important to them. 

2. body of material that will provide almost without failure a 
talkuble, work.iblt* medium for the development of critical skills is 
presided. . . . The philosophic spirit can be developed as successfully 
in a context of stiidiuit problems and interests as it can be in terms 
of problems and interests that were ever so real to someone perhaps 
centuries ago Init which may or may not be related to the concerns of 
the studeoit just now.” 

•3. ‘This seems like a good educational procedure ... for we help 
students to study 'not philosophy, hut philosophizing’ about their 

® See DnnkM, ep r»{ , pp. for additional qnotattons from students' ded- 

»t”U (K'felxKiki. ti'sjethcf witn riu*ir interpretations. 
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own concerns and difficulties. Their learning is thus real; philosophiz- 
ing becomes important and not a remote classroom intellectual excr- 
cise. 

4. This approach “more nearly symbolizes what philosophy niean.s. 
Philosophy is not a special body of subject material (at least at the 
general education level), but rather a critical disposition toward life. 
Oftentimes the subject material, historical and contemporary, has great 
meaning and significance for the solution of problems today; oc- 
casionally it has little relation. . . . But to say that the traditional phi- 
losophers have much to offer is not ccpiivalent to .saying . , . that they 
are in any sense more important than what is taking pla«* in the day- 
by-day experience of the student as he grapples with growth tasks 
that in the end must tell the whole story for him anyway.”^ 

EXAMPLE S; A COMMUNICATIONS COURSE DESIGNED TO 
TREAT STUDENTS INDIVIDUALLY* 

For a number of years Muskingum College has had a course 
in orientation for freshmen. It began as a required course without 
credit, but later credit was offered for one hour each semester. 

In conference with the instructors in speech and English 
composition it was discovered that much of die material covered 
in the orientation class was common to courses in speech and 
English. Students were writing and speaking about things which 
were interesting and closely related to their current experiences. 
The tiiree departments saw better possibilities for meeting the 
needs of students by integrating die three courses. 

After two years of study the departments decided to offer a 
course in communication. The course has been operating this year 
as a four-hour course with one hour required laboratory. Sludent.s 
receive four hours’ credit each semester. Each teacher has the 
complete responsibility for one or more sections, and the staff 
meets twice a week to plan the work and to discuss methods of 
presentation. Students from each section have been invited fre- 
quently to participate in staff meetings. 

One feature of the course in which we sec almost limitless 
possibilities is the laboratories. Their puiiioso is to provide op- 
portunities for students to get special help in very specific areas 

' Unpublished manuscript by C. W. Cannnni» evaluating the course. 

* Cora I. Orr, dean of women, cooperated in the dev etopment of tlio wunmuni-* 
catliuis course here described and provided the following pages. 
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where need is felt Such a large number of possibilities are offered 
that the students have several choices. Teachers make suggestions 
where they think students need special attention. There is no 
limit to the number of laboratories which students are permitted 
to take. A grade of satisfactory or unsatisfactory is reported at 
the end of each laboratory. No large assignments are given, but 
many .specific sugg{>.slion.s arc offered and some students volun- 
tarily do as much or more work for ‘labs” as for classes. 

The ‘‘labs’’ are all limited in enrollment in order to insure ade- 
fpuitc time and .set-up for individual treatment. 

New laboratories are opened each week and some are dis- 
continued. Depending upon the natui'e of the laboratory, some 
meet for three successive weeks; others meet only once. 

An example of the way a laboratory may be planned is the 
procedure used in a laboratory entitled ‘‘Analysis of Personality 
Traits Which Contribute to Success after College.” This labora- 
tory meets three times. The first period is devoted to the analysis 
of a number of letters of inquiry and check lists sent from various 
prospective employers to the College Placement Service with 
requests for recommendations about students. At this first meet- 
ing students are invited to come to tire Persormel Office to look 
over inventories, rating sheets, and other materials. At the second 
meeting students bring in self-analyses of (1) personality traits 
which they possess and which they consider to be assets and 
(2) personality traits which they possess and which they con- 
sider as liabilities. They bring suggestions for further developing 
the dcsirahle om*s and methods of eliminating the undesirable 
ones. Their suggestions ate evaluated in class discussions. Pat- 
tictilar emphasis is laul on getting down to specifics, recognizing 
the Muall thingp, and avoiding generalities. Tiro principle of 
habit formation is reviewed and an assignment made to begin 
th«’ fonnation oE one good habit leading toward the developing 
<»f desirable traits. 

At the third nuu'ting, reports of progress are made for the 
assignments of tire week with respect to the formation of a habit. 
Various ty[H‘s of elu’ck lists are presented. After this meeting, 
tht‘ laboratory is closed, and students are encouraged to follow 
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up by individual conferences and by reading for furtlier help 
in the formation of another good habit. 

Here are four other illustrations of specific laboratories: 

The Use of Specific Details in a Communication involves dis- 
cussion and explanation followed by practice by students in using 
this technique of effective communication. Each student’s work 
is examined and discussed. 

Correcting Too High Voice Pitch is open only to students 
who arc in evident need of the examination and of treatment 
suggestions. Each student’s optimum pitch is determined, and he 
is advised how to achieve it. 

The Handling Stage Fright in Conversation laboratory specifi- 
cally deals with suggestions for overcoming shyness, not with 
other phases of the problem of conversation. 

The Speaking Too Fast laboratory seeks to determine the 
student’s rate of speaking as it occurs in talks and oral reading, 
and to slow down those who talk too fast. 

The following titles selected from the total of fifty-seven labora- 
tories indicate the range of materials related to communication. 

Job Finding 

Do People Listen When You Read? 

Magazine Reading for Content Material and for Pleasure 
Party Problems 

IIow to Build a Flexible, Usable College Schedule of Study 
Is Your Pitch of Voice Too High? 

Research Paper Form 

What Can I Do about an Inferiority Complex? 

How Can I Learn to Concentrate? 

How to Take Notes on a Lecture (or any other oral source) 
Selecting and Recalling Main Points 
Tlie Larger Life through Books 

Analysis of Personality Traits Most Essential for Development in 
College 

Study and Practice in Improving Conversation 
Good Posture and Personality 
Documentation 

Taking Notes on a Written Source 

Are You a Bromide? (avoiding hackneyed phrases) 

Making it Interesting (how to make writing alive and vivid) 
Purpose and Practice of Punctuation 
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'I'lie forcgoijij' descriptions of classroom experiences imply 
certain prim‘lpl<‘S of procedure, certain basic assumptions re- 
l^.trdiu'f Imiuaii uatuni aiul how it may be influenced tlirough the 
<‘f.tssrooiu, and (■('itaiu additional practices. We shall confine our 
tliseussii lu to tlin-e major uspeehs of the teacher’s job. These three 
seem to bo, from the <‘\peri(‘nces of the cooperating cob 
lct;<'s, thfis<* which an* most .significant for our present discussion 
because /I I they are most frefjuently overlooked, (2) they are 
iutiin'-ieally most impojlaiil, or (!3) progress in understanding 
imd/or apphing them during the course of the Study has been 
iiiosl significant Tliese llnee areas involve attitudes toward (1) 
student-teacher relations, (2) the nature of learning, and (3) be- 
havior as symptomatic of needs. With regard to each of these 
aspects of classroom procedure, what interests do teachers have? 
What Ijeltefs? What attitudes? What information or knowledge? 
And, finally, what .skills and practices. 

S tndent-Teacher Relations 

Teaeluns and students in a classroom are in (1) a social relation 
which (21 defines roles that (3) have educational implications, 
f t) The role of the teacher is particularly important to the kind 
of ('diusitional <'\p<*rienc’e that students have; (5) the role of the 
stiulent is particularly important to his growth as a person. 

CONCEPTS 

1. The relation of teacher and chuss is a social relation: There 
is iutera<-tii«j between persons. Teachers who accept this con- 
tept feel that alUmugh the emphasis upon intellectual activity 
prev.iils in the elussnmm, the social interaction between them 
as persons and tlu* stiulenls as persons affects this intellectual 
activity, .k leaf'her cannot step into a classroom, teach for a 
period, and leavt* again without affecting students by what he is 
as ,i pt'ison as well as by w'hat he docs or says. Such factors as 
ai)pe.uMtn’t‘. mannerisms, and other overt characteristics or 
differe'iH t's m basic attUmlcs of individuals tend to draw them 
tikgether or force them apart. 

A r oncrete e\,unpl<' of the .social relation in the classroom is 
th:it of A white teaelier of a N'egro class. Inevitably tiie difference 
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in color—however it may be intellectually rationalized- -will 
affect what the students think of the teacher, how readily they 
accept what he says, and conversely will influence the altitude 
of the teacher toward the class, the selection of his materials, 
and his motivations in leaching. Another example is the class 
taught by a young man not far removed in age or interests from 
those of the class. Inevitably the factors of ag(*, similarity of 
interest, the teacher’s desire to he different from (or the .same as) 
the class will directly influence the learning situation. Those are 
nonrational factors arising from the social interaclioti between the 
members of the class as tJicj/ are and the teacher as he h. 

2. The social relation of the classroom assigns roles; Teachers 
of die cooperating colleges are becoming increasingly sensitive 
to the way in which a class which meets for a ([uarter or a 
semester gradually structures itself. From a number of disparate 
individuals there emerges an organic group with leaders and 
followers, with those who are in positions of power and prestige 
and those who are hangers-on; some students become, in Moreno’s 
phraseology, “stars of attraction” and some "stars of rejection.” 

Any teacher can readily supply a number of examples of roles 
determined by the structuring of the class. John, a brilliant stu- 
dent, could be depended upon to untangle the most difScult prob- 
lems. George soon won for himself the role of arbiter in heated 
class discussions. Tom was the class wit. Mary who never said a 
word except in response to direct questions gradually was ignored 
by die group. Jane always had to have the la,st word and was 
"assigned” the rejected role of ipiibbler, 'nicre is tim "teacher’s 
pet,” the “attention-getter,” die “grind.” Such roles in part grow 
out of the personal interaction of students within the class, 

(It should be interpolated that although roles tend to be similar 
for a given individual from one social situation to another, they 
need not be so. The role of the brilliant student, for example, 
in a class of average ability may be quite different in a class 
where intellectual competition is keen. The poorly dressed student 
in a class of the campus dite may have a different role in a clas.s 
of equal economic standing.) 

3. Roles have educational significance: The social role is edu- 
cationally significant because it is clotiied ivith feeling. A person’s 
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role In a group is aii expression of what the group thinks of him. 
.Since usually tiotliijig strikes closer to our self-esteem than what 
others think of os, it i.s inevitahlc that a person have strong feel- 
ings uhout his social vole. He feels satisfied or dissatisfied, en- 
courugcil or discouraged, hampered or facilitated, successful or 
iuadcrpiali*. 

b'cclings havt; uiiicli to do with learning. Pleasant, positive 
feelings such as uccotiipany sali.sfying roles tend to facilitate learn- 
ing. UnpliMsant fccling.s .such as accompany unsatisfactory roles, 
if they are stioiig and persistent feelings, tend to block learning. 

4. The teacher’s role is critical in the educational experience of 
the student: By virtue of his position, die instructor has an arbi- 
trarily “assigned” role at the outset. The interaction between him 
and the class over a period of time, however, may alter this role. 

The process of identification may operate in the case of indi- 
vidual stndrmts who greatly admire the teacher. For them he 
is in the role of a hero. Because they are empathic with him, they 
tend to submerge their own personalities to his and to follow 
his leadership, his thinking, and to accept his facts without critical 
evaluation or que.stion. Tljis imitation tends to foster dependence 
on their part. 

Again, the process of rejection may occur whereby the per- 
sonality of the teacher is rejected by some students. Such hostility 
tciuls to prevent learning. A good example is diat of a teadier 
of education. As In'ad of the department he controlled the place- 
ment of seniors in teaching positions upon graduation. His 
t'<»ur.ses wen* also recpiired for all education students. Unfortu- 
nately, because ol his own insecurity and need for affection, he 
dchher.it<>ly and wantonly displayed this power. Many students 
res<'nU>d such a display because of their own need for indepen- 
dence; moreoxer, they tended to trutJsfer their hostility to the 
uuiterials which he presented. They found his classes uninterest- 
ing and annoying. They “fought” him at every turn. When ho 
made assignments, they seriously doubted their value, but felt 
coin|M‘lIed to df) them. When he discussed a point in class, in- 
evitably injeetiug his own personality into the discussion, they 
minimi/t’d the value i)f what he was saying because they could 
see no gt)od come out of him. The strong emotional tones at- 
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tached to their reaction to the teacher as a person hindered their 
learning. 

Ideally, the teacher wins the role of a leader. Ilis initial prestigf! 
as teacher may give him nominal leadership, bnt Ihc effective 
role of leader resulting from social interaction is earned and 
won. It cannot occur by chance. Through the proc(‘S.s of estab- 
lishing rapport with the group, of understanding and meeting 
the needs of individuals and of the group, the Icaeher as Icadisr 
controls without dominating. He .sliarcs with .students on un 
equal social basis in planning and executing policies and pro- 
cedures in the classroom. Because he is personally secure, he does 
not need to dominate a situation in order to assert his own value. 
He recognizes the inviolability of the personalities of students 
and creates an atmosphere in the classroom which enables each 
student to be constructive and secure in his behavior. 

5. The role of each student is important to his growth and de- 
velopment: As has been stated above, the student tends to value 
himself as others value him. Wlien he is accepted as an im- 
portant member of a group, his self-confidence increases, his feel- 
ings are pleasant, and his ability to learn is facilitated. On the 
contrary, when he is rejected by the group, he becomes defensive 
and perhaps recalcitrant. 

An example of the latter case is Margaret, a student in a class 
in English who, though intellectually brilliant, possessed many 
personality peculiarities that alienated others. She was unkempt 
in her pemonal appearance; she tended to annoy others with att 
unpleasant voice. She was aggressive and bold. Tlie class re- 
jected her. They showed their rejection by refusing to recognize 
her in class discussions, by avoiding working with her and (some- 
what surprisingly for a college class) by not sitting near her. 
Both physically and personally she was pushed out t)f the social 
bounds of the group. As is to be e.xpcctcd, she could not take 
this treatment supinely. At first she fought to get in the group 
but did so unskillfuHv; she only entrenched her isolated po.sition. 
Then she began to fight openly; on any issue raised it was Marga- 
ret versus the majority of the class; but Margaret’s witticisn»s met 
with a dead silence; Margaret’s questions provoked no interest; 
Margaret’s comments were ignored. Finally, unable to find an 
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acot'ptaijk* i-olf! in tlie class, Margaret withdrew from the social 
Intel action. In self-protection she feigned insouciance. She began 
to losi* int(‘ri‘.st, to do a minimal amount of studying, and to rely 
upon her innate intelligence to "get her by.” She did mediocre 
work when .she could have been a brilliant student. 

0. The teachers I)<>havior i.s a function of the interaction be- 
tween his own needs and his environment: Increasingly the class- 
looin teaflu'is of tin* cooperating colleges are becoming aware of 
the impoitunee of imdenstanding their own behavior and how 
it alfects students in the classroom. While theoretically it is 
prohahly not possible for any human being to be so objective 
about himself that he can fully understand his behavior at any 
moment, nevertheless, an appreciation of his goals, his attitudes, 
his beliefs, and the source of his satisfactions enables the teacher 
to be more objective about his teaching. We may illustrate with 
the cases of two teachers who differed greatly in energy output. 

A teacher with high energy output habitually paced restlessly 
while lecturing; he fired questions rapidly and seemed impatient 
with deliberate or ignorant answers. He tended to eulogize stu- 
dents who, like himself, thought quickly and accurately and 
who also were keyed to a high pitch of energy output. He terrified 
students whose energy output was much less. Because they re- 
acted more .slowly, they often became bewildered and confused 
by liis lightning speed. IIi.s bombardment of ideas, questions, and 
facts caused many to feel a dull resentment toward him as a per- 
.son, a resentment which often they transferred in self-defense to 
the suhji'et being studied. But for those who could react favorably 
to his ueivoiis tension and exhilarating pace, the course was 
stimulating and exciting. 

By eontr.ist, a teacher with low encM-gy output was a slow, 
delilieiate thinker who ahvays seemed to have all of die time 
in the worhl at his disposal. Habitually, he sat comfortably behind 
a tlesk during his lectures; his questions were quietly stated, 
and his patience in handling bungled replies was seemingly end- 
less. The class moved leisurely, not to say lethargically. For tense, 
fearful stiuhsits the teacher’s calmness was soothing and com- 
fortable, they gradually tleveloped more stable, deliberate ways 
of thinking and acting. For students with a high energy output. 
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however, the teacher’s behavior was irritating. They often found 
themselves anticipating him; they would sometimes “fill in the 
gaps” between his staid pace and their quick dashes with disturb- 
ing wisecracks to their neighbors. 

If these teachers had been aware of the effect of their be- 
havior on those students they could possibly have modified their 
behavior somewhat. For instance, the teaclier with high energy 
output would have tried to calm down and to exercise more 
patience with deliberate! or slow-thinking .students. Tlus teacher 
with low energy output could have eonseiously attempted to in- 
crease the tempo of his reactions. Sometimes these conditions are 
related to physiological conditions which may be modifiable by 
proper medication. A realization of what he is as a person, never- 
theless, is a possible and attainable attitude in increasing the 
teacher’s objectivity. 

The teacher also becomes aware of the effect upon himself 
of the conditions under which he works. As Prescott has pointed 
out, teachers are often subject to working conditions which make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for them to maintain fully matured, 
emotionally secure personalities.® A teacher may resent, for ex- 
ample, that he has no tenure and that he is economically in- 
secure. He may be caught in a struggle for prestige and power 
and recognition which he cannot get in his college except by re- 
search or writing and these he may have no time for or particular 
interest in. Perhaps his relations with other instructors or with 
administrators produce tension and fnislration. Salary inequali- 
ties may bother him, Ilis behavior in the clas.sroom inevitably 
reflects the accompanying tensions, fears, anxieties, and insecuri- 
ties. Recognition, however, of the genesis of these feelings is one 
step toward preventing their having a nefarious effect upon clas.s- 
room relations, Sclf-undcrstanding is essential. 

Quite apart from the effect of conditions such as these, the 
teacher may be poorly adjusted to other people. Like the educa- 
tion teacher cited above, a teacher may be in such need of 
psychological security that the inevitable power which his role 
as a teacher provides becomes a means for establishing securit)’. 

•D. A. PrehioU, Emotion anil the Educative Process AtuoriLMti 

Councj] on Ediic«Ttion, 1938)» pp. 258-75. 
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Because he (unconsciously) doubts his own value as a person, such 
a teach(>r cannot afford to be ignored, to allow students to dis- 
agree with him, to recognize that some students have greater in- 
telk'ctual capacity than he, to share with students in the work 
of planning the course, and in other ways to be a social equal. 
At ail co.sts he must b(i the superior individual. 

On the coutniry, the teacher who has found a way of meeting 
his basic personality needs, who is in good health, has strong and 
.satisfying a/h’ctional relations with family and friends, and has 
evolved a phihtsophy of living which is adequate and realistic, 
is fihic to accejjt himself as lie is. He can be sufficiently objective 
to concentrate in his teaching upon the growth and development 
of students instead of upon dev'eloping prestige and security for 
himself. He is able to share with students as a social equal in the 
planning of the course. Because he accepts himself, he is able 
to be tolerant of otliers. If a girl like Margaret is in his class, he 
<loes not find it necessary for his own security to side with the 
class, but van accept Margaret as she is and help her to find 
herself. 

In other words, the mental health of teachers as a factor to 
consider in the efficacy of teaching is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. 'I he working conditions which promote or impede the 
development of sound, mental health are being rigorously studied 
and the insight that individual teachers are getting into the dy- 
namic', of tludr own behavior is increasing their effectiveness as 
teaehf'rs. 


PRACTICES 

Willi concepts such as the foregoing in mind, the practices of 
teachers can be discussed briefly under two headings: ihe de- 
velopment of roles in the classroom .situation which (1) facilitate 
and vshich (2^ hamper growth and develojjment. 

To u ccitain evtent the teacher may control the kinds of roles 
assigned to students by creating the conditions which provide 
farilitatitv* roles for the greatest number of students. One such 
condition arises from the titili/ation of the first concept above, 
that is, that th<‘ classroom involves a social relation. Discussion 
groups enable students to find roles of value to them in the inter- 
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action of a small group. The opportunity to be active as chairman, 
secretary, research investigator, or whatnot for a small group 
gives a student a status that he values and that hence facilitates 
learning. 

The simple technique of knowing students’ names is exceed- 
ingly important. How many teachers have gone through countless 
graduate school or college classes as anonymous as a ship that 
passes in the night? Contrast our feelings about that kind of 
learning situation with that of a small seminar or even of the 
class of considerable size where we were recognized by name. 

Tliero is the practice of organizing a flexible course so that 
individuals may, by following their own interests, report on ma- 
terials which only they have studied and in this way contribute 
to the total experience of die class. 

The practice followed by Cannom in Example P” of working 
with his student-selected committee to state objectives and the 
practice of securing student responsibility for several meetings 
of the class have alike the value of recognizing the worth of 
each student and the validity of a student's contributions as a 
person to the work of the class. 

The practices which teachers in the Cooperative Study are 
trying to avoid are those which create roles tliat hamper a stu- 
dent’s growth and development. They strive, for example, to pre- 
vent a timid, shy student from being consistently ignored by the 
group. They look upon the aggressive student who constantly de- 
mands attention, not as an annoyance — even though he is— but 
as one whose behavior manifests insecurity and whose need is 
for acceptance by the group. Teachers tend to avoid, if possible, 
continuous lecturing on the general education level, in pari be- 
cause it compels everyone to play an anonymous role. This 
anonymity itself may not be harmful to tlic individual’s growth, 
but it fails to capitalize upon a potential, that is, the facilitation 
for learning which a satisfying social role brings with it. 

Finally, as we shall discuss in more detail below, teachers arc 
attempting to know their students as individuals as much as 
possible through a study of inventory and test data, autobiographi- 
cal material, conferences, and in other ways. 


"See pp. 123-33. 
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The Nature of Learning 

1. Learning is a change in goal-seeking behavior which (2) in- 
volves the wliole student; the relation of learning to goals may 
he (.'3j extrinsic or intrinsic and (4) goals may be changed. Let 
us hritdly examine these four concepts. 

1. I.rarning is a change in goal-seeking behavior: The indi- 
vidual learns only whc*n ho must learn in order to achieve a goal. 
(Joals may lie scon as values —things wanted — or aversions— 
things (o 1)(* avoided. Reduced to simplest terms, this definition 
of h;uming involves three aspects: (a) the drive toward the goal, 
(h) the obstruction — the thing to be learned which prevents 
reacliing the goal, and (c) the goal. A boy desires very much to 
bo an engineer. lie wants to be an engineer for a number of 
reasons, such as the type of work, its status among occupations, 
the income and economic security. In order to achieve this goal, 
he must learn higher matliematics. This is the obstruction. He 
sees the relev'ance of this learning to his achievement of his goal. 
His learning is consequently facilitated. He has a strong drive 
and he secs a relationship betw'een the learning and die goal. 

Lcaniing in order to avoid aversions may be the obverse of the 
above illustration. A boy does not want to lay bricks; he wants to 
be an engineer. So, in order to avoid laying bricks, he learns 
mathematics. Or, a boy wants to avoid the stigma attached to 
failing a course in chemistry; so he studies chemistry, not he- 
cau.sp he is interested in it, but because he wishes to avoid his 
aicrsuHi for failure. 

2. The wh()l(‘ .stiulent learns: It seems very clear that intel- 
lectual pnjc<‘sses such as memorizing, recalling, abstracting, and 
generali/.iug. are intimately related to and aflfected by other 
|woc<‘sxes within the organism, such as feelings, emotions, and 
phv si<iloglcal processes. Motivation — tlie drive toward a goal — 
is nattcil more in these nonrational factors. For this reason, the 
boy who studies mutlu'matics is affected by his feelings, his 
health, his aptitudes, his interests, his beliefs. 

One (*f tlu' eh.ir.u teristios of learning is that the change in behavior 
iinohes the entire iiidividiuil. People seek to attain their goals with 
their wljole beings Tlu'ir att*>mpts to get around obstacles and ob> 
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structions, material or otherwise, are the reactions of integrated, uni- 
tary organisms. The boy who is learning high school Latin because ho 
must in order to get what he wants is acquiring not only the ability 
to repeat and possibly understand some declensions, but he is also 
developing attitudes toward declensions, toward the Latin language in 
general, toward his teacher, and toward the whole school situation, 
lie is active intellectually, emotionally, and physically. Whatever his 
goals are, he is striving for tliem all over, and ... he is going to attain 
his values by whatever behavior seems to him to be ellieient all 
things considered. . . . 

Tliis fact that the entire organism reacts in a learning situation 
should not mislead the reader to conclude that tliere is no possibility of 
selecting learning experiences that arc rehtivelij more significant for 
intellectual, emotional, or physical development. The statement . . , 
that "the human organism is seen as profoundly unified” does not mean 
that under some circumstances that organism’s behavior may not be 
primarily reflective and intellectual, under otliers primarily emotional, 
and still others primarily physical. It is one thing to assert that plajing 
football has intellectual aspects and quite another to recognize tliat it 
places most emphasis upon large muscle activity. There are, after all, 
some school learning experiences that contribute more to intellectual 
than to physical growth. Some contribute more to emotional than 
intellectual development. The question is one of relative, not absolute, 
exclusiveness.!' 

3. Motivation may be intrinsic or extrinsic: Motivation cannot 
be assumed; that is, because forty students arc present at eight 
o’clock on Monday morning for a required course in English 
composition, it may not be assumed that they are necessarily mo- 
tivated to learn in ways that the teacher may wi.sb. Their goals 
and liis idea of desirable goals may be considerably different. 
One student takes the course because without it he cannot 
qualify for footl)alI; another because be has a vague desire for 
“culture”; another bt'causc he wishes to be a writer; a fourth be- 
cause his fraternity roommate recoininended the teacher as a 
“good guy.” 

These varieties of motivation can he roughly classed as e.x- 
trinsic or intrinsic. Extrinsic motivation occurs when the .student 
learns because the college program is such that without learning 
he cannot achieve sonic of his goals. A good example is the slu- 

"S. M. CJcrey, “For V'iliil Learning" in Cenetal EdiuvUon In the American High 
School {Chicago: Scotl, Foresinan & Co., 1942). pp. 141—12. 
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dent in the eight o’clock class in English who actually leams to 
use gO(Kl English because if he doesn’t, he will fail and be in- 
eligible for frat<‘nuty membership. 

Motivation may be intrinsic when, as Corey says, "there is a 
sensible and ri'.isonable relationship between school task and the 
studtMil’s own values and aversions.”'® A good example is the 
l)usine.ss administration .student who learns accounting because he 
is convinced of the utility of this learning in his chosen vocation. 

With this coue<*pt of motivation in mind, the teacher is alert to 
the need hir (a) identifying the goals for which a student strives, 
(h) relating the material to be learned to these goals in such a 
way that the student sees “a sensible and reasonable relationship,” 
or (c) changing the goal itself when necessary. 

4. Goals may be changed: It should not be inferred from what 
has l)eeu said that the teachers principal job is to make his 
course palatable to the whimsies and fancies of his students. This 
erroneous point of view toward learning ignores the fact that 
no learning occurs except in relation to goals, regardless of how 
good these goals may be; and that, in the second place, goals 
may be changed. The fact of the matter is, the need to change 
goals is an exceedingly important, fundamental job in teaching. 

Goals generally derive from experience. The student’s desire 
to be courteous or to be an excellent student are learned goals — 
he is not Iwm with them. Except for goals with an obvious 
physiological ba.sLs, such as the desire for sleep, food, or activity, 
goals grow out of experience. 

To change goals, therefore, Uie teacher must create conditions 
which produce goal-changing experiences. For example, if the 
goal of learning grammar is desirable for students, then conditions 
must he created which force students to learn grammar in order 
to attain their present goals, Wlicn a “reasonable and sensible 
relationship” exists between the learning tasks imposed by the 
teacher and the goals of the student, learning will occur with 
facility and, gradually, the value of grammar as a means to 
achieve desirable goals will be developed. Then adequate motiva- 
tion to learn grammar is provided. 

p. 144. 
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PBACTICES 

Developmental tasks mediate many of the goals that students 
have. As an illustration we may take the task of accomplishing 
emotional independence from immediate family relations as an 
intermediate step to the establishment of adult family relations. 
Tlris task implies for students a number of values which they seek 
to achieve, such as ability to stand on their own feet, to accept 
and discharge responsibility, to make decisions for themselves, 
and to be recognized as adult persons whose opinions and judg- 
ments are worthy, Accordingly, in cIas.sroom procedures, teachers 
may recognize the existence of these values by helping students 
to work out their own philosophy of life without top-down com- 
pulsion (Example I).^“ In Example IP* students select the particu- 
lar laboratory experiences they want; in Example I, groups of two 
and three students are held responsible for one week’s meetings 
of the class. In experiences such as these the values arising from 
the task of achieving emotional independence are being realized 
because learning results from intrinsic motivation. 

There are a number of practical ways in which teachers identify 
the goals — ^the values and the aversions — of students. The inven- 
tories, of course, have been invaluable in this regard. 

Such an instrument as the Self-Inventory of Personal-Social 
Relations*® has relevance to the job of teaching since it may sug- 
gest the prevailing valuations of the group. For instance, in one 
class an instructor discovered from responses to this inventory 
that 80 percent of the students felt that they did not know their 
instructor at all well but that they would like to. He decided that 
since students so highly valued an acquaintance with the instruc- 
tor, their learning would be affected by it. He arranged to hold 
regular office hours when students were invited, but not com- 
pelled, to come in and see him. 

Anotlrer useful practice in identifying student values and aver- 
sions is the analysis of student personnel records. If it were pos- 
sible, most teachers would like to know each of their students 

"See pp. 128-33. 

“See pp. 133-36. 

” See pp. 173-222 for a discussion of this Inventoiy, which sheds liRht on the 
students participation, interest, and problems in the area of his social relations. 
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individually. However, when teaching loads are heavy and classes 
are large, this is not often a practical possibility. But the imper- 
sonality of teaching may be minimized when as many students as 
possible are known to the teacher. This acquaintanceship may be 
enhanced by the information supplied in the personnel folder, 
'file teacher finds out about a student’s home background, his 
high scIkkjI experiences, his entrance-test results, the comments 
about him by his high .school and college teachers, correspondence 
with pnn-nts, hesilth records, and otlier pertinent data. These data 
enable the teacher to understand better why a student behaves as 
he does. 

Another useful technique in identifying student goals is the 
practice of asking students to write short autobiographies. These 
are often structured, that is, the teacher requests the students 
to state their own philosophies of life. One teacher asked students 
to make diaries over a period of time, in effect autobiographies 
of significant daily happenings. Other teachers have found that a 
record of experiences in courses similar to the present one is 
helpful in identifying what values and aversions students may 
have. 

In addition to identifying student goals, teachers in the Co- 
operative Study have worked to refine their practice in relating 
learning to goals. This is an exceedingly difficult problem at times 
because of the fact that student goals nowhere approach the kind 
of goals which make the learning significant. For example, in the 
study of foreign languages, the values of \mderstanding foreign 
people, of appreciating literature read in ihe original tongue, and 
simfiur values, are difficult to make real to students. On the other 
hand, in such courses as chemistry, mathematics, and physics 
where the vocational implications are very clear, the relation 
between the material to be learned and the student’s own voca- 
tional goals is initially present and he needs little “teaching for 
relaHons.” 

A common practice has been that illustrated in Example I where 
students and teacher work out a clear-cut statement of the objec- 
tives of the course. This practice enables students to clarify their 
own goals so that the materials of the course will have relevance. 
As additional materials are learned, goals tend to change. Cannom 
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felt that by beginning with the students’ recognition of their own 
philosophies of life he could, with less difficulty, stimulate them 
to read historical philosophy for answers to their questions. The 
assumption is that if he had begun by saying, “Historical philoso- 
phy has the answers to many of your questions. Let us now start 
with Plato and study the main philosophical concepts to the 
modem day,” he would have ignored the interest of many stu- 
dents. 

In ways such as these, teachers are able to effect changes in 
student behavior. The job is obviously much more difficult than 
the traditional practice of assuming the presence of values which 
justify the materials of a course. Teachers have found that they 
must discard a lot of their traditional practices. They can no 
longer take a body of material, organize it in ways which they 
see fit, and present it to the class without once raising the ques- 
tion of ”Whoin am I teaching?” or “Why are they interested or not 
interested in this material?” On the contrary, they consistently 
must “hit the students where they live.” 

That tliis can be done without, on the one hand, catering to 
students’ whimsies or, on the other hand, avoiding the teaching 
of even traditional bodies of subject matter has been amply dem- 
onstrated in the quality of learning experiences that students have* 
On the general education level, students who speak as well inside 
the classroom as outside the classroom, who are interested in 
philosophy because it sheds light on tlieir own problems, who 
discuss social and political problems dispassionately and with 
information, and who in other ways display keen, intellectual in- 
terest in the social problems of the day, are students whose learn- 
ing has been vital. Their behavior has been changed; their goals 
have altered; their predispositions to study further are intensified. 

Seeing Behavior as Symptomatic of Needs 

Teachers see behavior from what might be called a stereoscopic 
point of view. Tlus means that behavior is viewed with one eye, 
so to speak, as overt and, with the other, as the product of certain 
known feelings, drives, wants, needs. This stereoscopic point of 
view tiius reveals behavior in its depth and refers all outward 
behavior to the inner states which cause it. Behavior is thus the 
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expression of inner states as they are conceptually understood by 
the observer. It helps in answering the questions “What lies 
behind tliis behavior? What does this behavior mean to this 
student? Wliat is he in effect saying about himself by acting as 
he does?” 

'iliere are two principal concepts involved in the stereoscopic 
^)oint of view. First, the individual responds to any stimulus as a 
total Imng. All that we have said about the unity of the organism 
is involved in this concept. A pain in the foot may make us cranky; 
the gastronomic pleasure of a good dinner tends to make us 
amenable; constant worry may produce ulcers. A person may 
twitch his eyes because he has dust in them or because he is tense; 
he may tap his fingers or twiddle with his pencil or swing a watch 
chain because he consciously wants to do something or because 
he is unconsciously expressing inner tensions. Moods relate to 
physiological conditions; physiological conditions depend in part 
upon our feelings and emotions; all things are tied together within 
the organism. 

For this reason, behavior can be best understood when it may 
be viewed in a context of information and understanding about 
the total personality. Consequently, teachers are increasingly in- 
terested in all types of significant information about the student. 
The history teacher may justifiably be as vitally interested in the 
health of the student as the director of physical education. The 
music teacher may want to know, in an individual case, as much 
as does die student's counselor about a student’s family relations. 
How an individual gets along with his roommate may be as im- 
portant to understanding his behavior in the mathematics class- 
room as it is to the director of the residence hall in which he lives. 
Theoretically, everything that we could know about each student 
W'ould, to one degree or another, have value to our imderstanding 
of him and would increase our effectiveness in teaching him. 

A second and corollary concept involved in a stereoscopic view 
of behavior is that intellectual activity is a function of the. total 
organim. Tht*re is no such thing as an intellect which operates 
as an entity. Wivile it is true that certain processes are primarily 
intellectual, they are indubitably related to other processes within 
the organism. To speak of mind and body is purely a convenient 
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phraseology for purposes of discussion. They do not exist as sepa- 
rate entities. In fact, the mind is die body and the body is the 
mind. The intellect, therefore, should be seen as merely a function 
of certain physiological processes which are not as yet too clearly 
understood. 


PRACTICES 

Teachers of the Cooperative Study who have attempted to 
apply these concepts have first of all become much more sensitive 
to the causes of behavior'® in the classroom. By seeing behavior 
stereoscopically, they have found that the interaction within the 
classroom reveals the personality. For instance, a student comes 
to the teacher and says bluntly iiiat he cannot do the work. From 
a stereoscopic point of view this student, in effect, may be saying 
a number of tilings, such as, “In the presence of my classmates, I 
feel stupid and intellectually outclassed. If I tell you about it, 
maybe you will help me in some way.” Or, “I really think I could 
do this work very easily, but I want you to think that I am having 
a great deal of difificulty with it because if you will diink this, I 
shall not have to work so hard.” Or, "For some reason I haven't 
the nerve to speak up in class as much as I feel I should in order 
to do work which meets with your approval. If I speak to you 
about it, therefore, you may pay more attention to me.” 

Teachers who see behavior stereoscopically will look on such 
behavior much differently from those who take everything at 
its face value. They are able to concentrate upon the growth of 
the student. In such situations as those described above, they can 
explore various hypotheses in their conversations with the stu- 
dents and in dieir observation of them in the classroom, and pro- 
ceed accordingly. 

Teachers are also using a great deal more personnel information 
than in earlier years. There is a practical difficulty that at once 
must be recognized. The busy teacher with one hundred and fifty 
students in his classes cannot be expected to know each individual 
as intimately as if he had ten. Nevertheless, the information which 
he can get about students who, for one reason or another, draw 

Behavior is used in a broad, general sense to include whatever the individual 
does, thinks, or feels. 
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his attention, is being utilized more specifically. There is the stu> 
dent who is at the top or bottom of the class on an intelligence 
test or who stands out because of his difference in attitude or 
feeling. There is the student with the obvious need for more 
security; the .student who is bold; the shy, timid, withdrawn 
student. If he cannot attend to the individual characteristics of 
one hundred and fifty people, the teacher can attend, within the 
linut of liis time and abilities, to the interests of some and, to that 
end, the kind of data that is on file in the personnel ofiBce or in 
tlie d«‘an*s olfice is increasingly valuable. 

It may be appropriate, at this point, to emphasize the need for 
administrators so to organize the working conditions of teachers 
that they have more opportunity for using personnel information. 
In some colleges, personnel folders are still sacrosanct and un- 
available lo faculty members. In other colleges where they are 
available, the information is so diversified and undigested that a 
busy teacher despairs of getting the needed information when 
he wants it and in the form in which he can use it. Teaching 
schedules are so organized that individual conference periods 
are difficult if not impossible to work in. Administrative pressures 
to do things outside the requirements of good teaching, such as 
writing magazine articles, representing the college at public 
meetings, and working on committees, are sometimes so great 
that teachers are discomaged from making efforts to individualize 
their vrark. Finally, physical facilities are often not available for 
offices or conference rooms. Personnel records are in one building; 
a teacher has no place to call his own except the classroom dur- 
ing the class period; and since records cannot be allowed to float 
around the campus, there is no machinery for making the use of 
pt'rsoimel data easy. 

After this brief digression, we may consider a few more prac- 
tices in keeping with seeing behavior as symptomatic of needs. 
One of these is the use of anecdotal records:*’ in tliese, the teacher 
jots down his ol)servations of behavior of a given student which 
seem to him .significant in terms of criteria that he and other 
teachers have determined. Not only does the practice of writing 

*S*e J, L. J«tvie uid M^rk EUingson, Handbook of ihe An$cdotal Behavior 
Journal (Qikagtt: Uiaversiqr of Chicago Press, 1840}. 
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such observations increase ihe sensitivity of the teacher to 
the symptomatic nature of behavior, but also the accumu- 
lation in the personnel folder of anecdotes about the same stu- 
dent from a number of sources is helpful in understanding the 
student. 

For example, a history teacher wrote a brief notation to the 
effect that Juanita had not contributed to the class discu.sslon.s 
voluntarily in six weeks although she seemed fairly well informed. 
He commented on her extreme reticence and diffidence. The 
music teacher said, “Today Juanita reported to the class on gypsy 
music and did an excellent job of explaining in an interesting way 
the origins of the folk music of this nomadic people. I was sur- 
prised at her volubility, poise, and willingness to lead the dis- 
cussion which followed her presentation.” Here was a new hy- 
pothesis to account for Juanita’s failure to participate in class: she 
was indifferent. Following this hunch, Ae history teacher re- 
quested Juanita to prepare a special report on material he and 
she had discussed and which he felt interested her. Juanita seemed 
to feel challenged. She gave an excellent report and, furthermore, 
began to take a more lively part in the class thereafter. Apparently 
she previously had not been challenged by tlie course materials. 
Thus, the exchange of anecdotal records raised a new interpreta- 
tion of Juanita’s behavior. 

Another practice which facilitates understanding of behavior in 
the classroom as it reflects the total personality of the student is 
the individual conference. More and more, teachers in the co- 
operating colleges feel that the individual conference period pays 
big dividends both in student motivation and in their own under- 
standing of the individual student. They are consequently organ- 
izing their work in such a way as to relinquish some class time if 
necessary for individual conferences. Sometimes two good ends 
can be accomplished at the same time when small discussion 
groups, such as in Cannom’s philosophy class, are responsible for 
the class meeting so that the instructor can be talking with other 
students during class time. Sometimes it is necessary to hold 
regular ofEce hours in addition to the class meetings. This means 
cxba work, of course, but to conscientious teachers, it is worth 
while. 
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Conclusion 

The specific practices we have discussed in this chapter are 
representative of an increasing body of experience among teachers 
who take the assumptions of a persoimel point of view seriously. 
The implications for a continuously improved classroom effective- 
ness of a recognition that teaching involves a social relation with 
students, that learning occurs best when goals are clearly recog- 
nized, and that behavior should be seen stereoscopically, are clear 
in the experience of the Study. 



VIII 


The Administration of 
Personnel Services 

Administration as such is not a personnel service in it- 
self, but only one of the means for making more effective the 
counseling program, the extra-class life, tlie classroom experience, 
and the specialized services. 

In a sense every person on the campus — student, faculty mem- 
ber, and officer — ^performs administrative functions in personnel 
situations. Every member of the college co m munity is likely to 
have some part in the three major administrative functions: mak- 
ing specific decisions, determining policies, and contributing to the 
development of the working philosophy of education which medi- 
ates decision- and policy-msddng. These functions may be illus- 
trated by a student’s participation in bis committee’s decision to 
stage an all-college party in orientation week for new students, 
by the faculty members contribution to a discussion on policy 
regarding entrance requirements, by the participation of both 
students and faculty members in the development of the point of 
view that living arrangements are potentially educative and should 
be incorporated into the total program of the college. Persons per- 
forming such functions arc truly administrators in the sense that 
their voices arc heard in the councils which regulate and guide 
the activities of the college community. 

Of course, in the practical operation of the college, a division 
of labor exists which allocates some administrative responsibilities 
to specific individuals, such as the registrar, the dean, and the 
division head; and some to specific committees, such as those on 
social affairs, curriculum development, and athletics. Such alloca- 
tion of responsibility is dictated by the size of the institution, by 
the need for specialized training in performing many administra- 
tive functions (determining the battery of entrance tests, for 
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example), and by the practical exigencies of the situation which 
demand that unless particular jobs are assigned to specific per- 
sons, jobs do not get done well, if at all. 

The Problem of Integration 

The situation created by the division of labor also creates a 
problem in the administration of personnel services, As Ralph W. 
Ogan has pointed out,‘ administration is the use of power to con- 
trol the behavior of people, individually or collectively, in order to 
secure integrated and harmonious action in the achievement of 
educational objectives. In a democratic society, we believe that 
the best basis for securing united action is through the uncoerced 
consensus of free men who allocate responsibility, who appoint 
administrators to carry out the policies of the group, and who, in 
short, retain in large measure the ultimate administrative control 
over themselves. Democratic administration, in other words, is the 
use of power to attain the common ends of the group when these 
ends are determined freely by the members of the group. In this 
sense, each member of the college community — ^faculty member 
and student— becomes an administrator to the extent that he par- 
ticipates in the allocation of the power which resides in his group. 

The problem of administration arises when the delegation of 
authority is not genuinely a function of the group; or when the 
group is under an authority who has power received from another 
somree, such as a board of trustees; or when the size of the in- 
stitution is so great that those with assigned authority operate 
independently of one another and sometimes at cross-purposes; 
or when those who are assigned authority by the group gradually 
or suddenly sever their connection with the group and operate 
dogmatically and autonomously; or when, through political 
machinations between contending groups for the control of power 
in an institution, the struggle results in competition which centem 
the attention and energy of the group upon who has the power 
rather than upon the educational objectives which such power 
supposedly should serve. 

Administration has come, in effect, to be identified, not with 
the use of power to attain ends desired by a group, but with 

* Loiter tii &utKoT« Sepftemt>er 6, 1947. ^ 
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positions of authority, regardless of their relation to desired ends. 
For this reason administration is frequently thought of as "the 
administration.” For this reason also, nonadministrators (in the 
traditional sense), such as teachers and students, tend, on many 
campuses, to lose their sense of responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the total college program and to fight and resist tlie asser- 
tion of power on the part of officials assigned such responsibility. 
This situation in turn makes it necessary for well-meaning ad- 
ministrators to "win over” the support and cooperation of re- 
calcitrant elements, expending countlo.ss man-hours in selling the 
group upon the idea that they as administrators are only tlie 
efFectors of practices to achieve the purposes of the group. In addi- 
tion, nonadministrating persons take refuge frequently in the be- 
lief that administration is none of their business — a belief some- 
times supported by administrators. Thus, there emerges a hiatus 
between administrators and nonadministrators that splits the 
energies of both groups and often debilitates the efficacy of their 
efforts to achieve common ends. 

It is thus apparent that administration, when seen as the use of 
power to control the behavior of persons, individually and col- 
lectively, is primarily concerned with human relations. The emo- 
tions, feelings, and needs of men are central in effective adminis- 
tration, for precisely these attributes of persons as human beings 
are the determining factors in the efficiency of democratic ad- 
ministration. By contrast, fascist principles ignore the worth of 
the individual and utilize power to control l^ehavior witliout 
recognizing how this use of power may affect the happiness of 
the persons being controlled. 

The primary problem of administration, therefore, regardless of 
who is the administrator, involves the integration of human effort 
toward the achievement of common ends. Tlie secondary problem 
involves the devices by which this desirable integration may be 
achieved. In this section we shall be concerned with the efforts 
of the cooperating colleges of the Study to achieve such integra- 
tion. 


DIFFICULTIES OF COMMUNICATIOS 

One of the common obstacles to harmonious and united action 
is difficulty in communication. Because so frequently administra- 
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tors and nonadministrators tend to work within different frames 
of reference, there is little commimication possible between them. 
The administrator, carrying the responsibility invested in him by 
tradition to maintain an over-all point of view toward the progress 
of the college, sees things in a different perspective from that of the 
French language instructor, for example, who, again by tradition, 
is appointed to his sphere of activities and no others. The teacher 
of French cannot sec the college from the broad vantage point 
of the administrator, while the latter has difficulty in understand- 
ing the perspective of the teacher regarding instructional ma- 
terials, the job of teaching students as persons, and the apparent 
irrelevance of social regulations to educational goals. Such tradi- 
tional preoccupations with their own spheres of activity develop 
disharmony, tension, and misunderstanding between administra- 
tors and nonadministrators. They cannot share experiences be- 
cause they have few experiences in common. They cannot com- 
mimicate their beliefs, ideas, and purposes because each operates 
from a different vantage point. 

Another factor affecting communication is that the various spe- 
cialized fields of knowledge utilize esoteric vocabularies. The 
social scientist speaks of a frame of reference and social status 
and role and is perhaps misunderstood by the humanist to whom 
the concepts are meaningless when couched in these terms. The 
prevalence of departmental barriers erects hurdles to communica- 
tion which are hard to get over. The backgroimd of knowledge, 
the interests, the professional outlook of persons from science, 
the humanities, and student personnel worl^ for example, may be 
so dissimilar that in discussing common problems, such as how 
changes may be effected in student behavior, the objectives of 
education, or the methods of meeting the personal-social needs of 
students, there is no genuine meeting of minds. 

Difficulties in communication arise because of conflicting in- 
terests. Persons who are insecure find it difficult to be tolerant and 
to change their minds, to grow, to develop newer concepts. They 
seemingly erect protective barriers whi^ serve to make their 
minds impt'rmcabk*. Their understanding of others, if it occurs, is 
confined to intellectual understanding and does not include the 
emotional assent which must come if free men are to work har- 
moniously together. Consequently, when two or more such persons 
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get together on a committee, for example, to make policies to 
govern social life on the campus, each is likely to assert his own 
plans and to be emotionally incapable of attacking the common 
problem with mutual trust and faith in cooperative procedures. 

To attack such difficulties in communication, the cooperating 
colleges have used a number of techniques. The persistence of 
.some administrators in using committee meetings to discuss com- 
mon problems at length in a mood of complete trust in each 
member has borne rich fruit in increased communication and 
common action. Many administrators have consistently refused 
to use the “majority rule” procedure, but have waited until, 
through continued discussion and exploration of a problem, a 
consensus has been reached. In one college, all faculty decisions 
are based upon consensus; no votes are ever taken. This policy 
forces decisions to wait for more effective communication among 
members of the group; it expresses the fundamental faith of the 
members of the group in each other; it provides each person with 
an equal opportimity to contribute to the formulation of group 
opinion. 

Many of the colleges have also used various kinds of bulletins 
and memoranda to increase the common store of knowledge 
among advisers, to increase the understandings of human be- 
havior, and to facilitate the machinery of the organization. At 
some colleges, a monthly or biweekly bulletin of twelve to twen^ 
pages includes results of group tests, reviews of publications relat- 
ing to personnel work, reports of various subcommittees, and the 
results of studies undertaken by individuals or groups. 

Most of the colleges have relied heavily upon increasing the 
acquaintance of faculty members with each other. Administrators 
spend long hours talking informally and freely with individuals, 
sharing experiences and points of view, and developing, in the 
course of such discussion, a genuine friendship which is based 
upon mutual trust and failh in the democratic principle that the 
combined tliinking of many people is likely to be better thinking. 

NONRATIONAL FACTORS 

When developing a program of united action in which several 
persons participate it must be recognized that there are non- 
rational factors which motivate beha\dor. The drives of people for 
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status among tiheir colleagues, for example, color their behavior in 
group situations. When status or position in the group is granted 
only on the basis of certain symbols, such as wealth, outstanding 
achievement in research, social position, or length of service in the 
institution, it is inevitable that united action will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to get. On the other hand, when each member of 
the group is accepted as a worthy member, regardless of his 
prestige, wealth, experience, or other symbol of status, then it is 
possible to secure united action in terms of educational goals. Each 
member can speak more directly to the question, “What can we do 
to improve educational practice on this campus?” without having 
to think also in terms of how he may gain or lose status by his 
proposal or the group’s decision. 

A case in point is a registrar who had identified with his job. 
For many years he had been solely responsible for keeping the 
records of the college. The college had relied upon him solely to 
effect whatever changes in the form of the records were needed 
to meet the changing demands. As registrar he had status among 
his colleagues, not because of the educational ends that his rec- 
ords served, but because of his acceptance of the responsibility for 
them. As participation in self-study programs began to highlight 
the need for changes in the kinds of records kept on students, the 
registrar began more and more to offer resistance. He resented as 
an infringement upon his prerogatives the suggestion of the 
personnel council fliat records should be disseminated among 
counselors for their use. And when they proposed that the system 
of record-keeping be subordinated to the total personnel program, 
he resigned, sure in his own mind that he had no further use- 
fulness. 

On the other hand, if through the years the registrar had been 
made to feel that he as a person was important to the educational 
program of the college, that his records were not as important as 
the purposes which they served, then he would have had status 
on a sound basis. He would not have felt compelled to protect 
the sanctity of his records, for they would not have been the sym- 
bols of his own worth as a person, 
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Sasic Principles of Integration 

Although die eflFective administration of personnel services is 
certainly not a matter reducible to a few rules of thumb, it may 
be helpful in systematizing the experiences of the Study to discuss 
briefly the two basic principles which, taken together, have been 
instrumental in conceptualizing our thinking and activity. Tliese 
two principles arc involved in many of the practices already dis- 
cussed. 

h EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION SATISFIES THE NEEDS OF PERSONS 

It is clear that administration basically is a matter of human 
relations in which one person controls the behavior of another 
person. The chainnan of a committee is empowered by his com- 
mittee or by others to voice the decisions which affect not only 
the committee members themselves, but other persons as well. 
The teacher selects the content materials for his course and thus 
controls the behavior of his students. The counselor suggests that 
a student go to the health clinic. The dean puts a student on pro- 
bation. In every case, the decisions, policies, points of view, or 
plans promulgated by one person or group affect the behavior of 
others. 

To the extent that administrative efforts are successful, the 
decisions are accepted, the policies are followed, the point of 
view is adopted, and the plan is followed. This does not mean 
that those controlled by tire administrative decisions are neces- 
sarily supine, indifferent, or rebellious. They may be in complete 
accord with the administrative decision or policy. Tlie point is well 
taken that the most effective administration is precisely that which 
secures affirmative, not submissive, support. Tins is precisely the 
emphasis in democratic use of power to reach common goals. And 
to find tliis level of accord and harmonious action among individ- 
uals, the needs of all persons — administrators and those under con- 
trol of authority — ^must be satisfied. 

We have elsewhere specified the meaning of basic personality 
needs, but it may be useful to summarize briefly here.* Each 

’ See particularly chaps, ix and x. 
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individual is driven in his behavior to seek satisfactions to basic 
needs which have their origin in physiological processes, psycho- 
somatic processes, and social conditions. The needs for food, 
water, activity, and rest are primarily physiological. The needs for 
being valued by others, for feeling like others, and for affectional 
relations are social in their context. Finally, each person is driven 
to make some sense out of the scheme of things and of his place 
in it — the need for a philosophy of life which gives him a sense of 
his own value and maintains his self-respect. 

When needs are frustrated, the individual makes strong, even 
violent efforts, to satisfy them. If he does not feel that he “be- 
longs” to or is valued by a group, he makes strenuous efforts to 
win them or defiantly rejects them. In this light, for example, at- 
tention-getting behavior of insecure persons becomes clear. When 
his needs are satisfied, the person is happy, creative, and capable 
of expending his energy constructively. 

iNnrvrouAL belations 

The cooperating colleges have consistently tried to improve the 
quality of counseling by various methods, among them the in- 
service training of faculty counselors. One interesting technique 
which illustrates the principle of recognizing needs in face-to-face 
relations between an administrator (for example, the dean or 
director of personnel) and other personnel is the case-conference 
technique described by Dean Cora I. Orr of Muskingum College.® 

Since all counselors are also classroom teachers, tihey are inter- 
ested in getting better acquainted with students in their classes as 
well as with their counselees. The case-conference plan involves 
a series of weekly or biweeldy interviews of about an hour be- 
tween the counselor and the director with a secretary present to 
take notes of significant information exchanged during the inter- 
view. 

The procedure is roughly as follows: the counselor suggests 
the names of students in whom she is especially interested for one 
reason or another. The director and coxmselor discuss the avail- 
able material in the student’s personnel folder which includes 
test profiles, anecdotes, correspondence with parents, admission 

* like dMctiptlnn of this method is taken from materials supplied by Miss Ozr. 
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data, health reports, and academic record. Sometimes several stu- 
dents are discussed; sometimes, one. They may be counselues of 
the teacher or students in her classes. The information, ideas, 
and plans brought out by the interview are typed up for later use 
by both director and teacher and, in the case of the teachers 
anecdotal material about students in her classes, for reference 
use in the personnel folders of these students. 

The values of the case-confercnce plan arc numerous. First, 
the counselor comes with questions about the student to be dis- 
cussed. Such questions inevitably suggest the counselor’s under- 
standing and insight; tliey guide the director in her own com- 
ments, in her selection of personnel material for explanation and 
elaboration, and in her suggestions of experiences (reading, at- 
tending discussion groups, graduate school classes, etc.) which 
die counselor might find helpful. The case conference may be an 
excellent learning situation. 

Second, the counselor’s peculiar pattern of abilities and inter- 
ests with respect to her counseling duties becomes better known 
both to the director and to herself. A basis is laid in mutual self- 
respect for united action. Third, the practice of an administrator 
in conferring repeatedly and at length with faculty members 
pays big dividends in hiunanized relations. The director becomes 
known as a person; so does the teacher. Mutual interests, sym- 
pathies, and purposes bind them together. Teamwork is more 
likely to eventuate. 

Fourth, the quality of the counseling program improves through 
this mutual exchange of insight and information about a student, 
for the personal security of the counselor will likely reflect itself 
in stable attitudes, in a feeling of being a valued person doing 
valued work, and in a willingness to admit mistakes, to recognize 
limitations, and to seek new learning experiences. These values 
accrue from the administrator’s recognition of the fundamental 
principle that the basic needs of the counselor must be satisfied. 

GHOUP RELATIONS 

The needs of the individual must be satisfied in group relations 
as well, One administrative method which meets teachers social 
needs is group deliberation in which, through free and candid 
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discussion, decisions are reached and plans are evolved by the 
metlrod of securing the uncoerced judgment of free men. In fac« 
ulty meetings, committee discussions, informal sessions of two or 
three interested faculty members, when certain conditions are 
met, group deliberation results in such desirable outcomes as a 
clariBcation of aims, the evaluation of plans and procedures con- 
sistent with the resources of the group to achieve these aims, the 
genuine evaluation of present programs, and the recognition of 
new dilBculties. 

However, certain conditions governing group deliberation must 
be created before deliberation of this sort or desirable outcomes 
occur. One condition for group deliberation is an unrestricted 
opportunity to participate in group activity. We have pointed out 
how the individual needs to be valued by a group. He must have 
unrestricted opportunity to win such vduation by a group. Ad- 
ministrative practices may limit such opportunities in a number 
of ways. For example, administrative power may be only the- 
oretically vested in the group. President X one day submitted a 
proposal to the faculty that intercollegiate athletics be abandoned 
by the college. After explaining the proposal and requesting fac- 
ulty discussion, he concluded by cithig all of his reasons for ap- 
proving the change. His proposal was met by a long, uncomfort- 
able silence. Facxdty members felt that opposition to the proposal 
might be talcen spitefully by the president. They loaew he was 
not disinterested about it nor willing to abide by a group decision. 
They recalled no previous faculty discussions which raised the 
question of intercollegiate athletics. As a result, after one or two 
inquiries and a brief discussion, the faculty acquiesced to ad- 
ministrative power and adopted the proposal. But they felt re- 
sentful at not having had the opportunity of airing the problem 
freely; they realized too that group deliberation was an impossi- 
bility with the president because of his own insecurity, his in- 
ability to grant power of policy formation to the group, and his 
lack of experience and skill in democratic procedures. 

Opportunity for unrestricted participation may be limited by 
cliquishness and favoritism. Some administrators, interested pri- 
marily in action and very little in how the mandate for action is 
secur^, persistently rely on the judgments of a chosen few in 
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determining policies and procedrires. For these few, the participa- 
tion in the planning and execution of policies meets social needsj 
but not for the majority. The latter inevitably must feel as though 
they’re "on the outside, looking in.” When policies affecting the 
welfare of the whole group are determined by the inner circle, 
the majority are resentful, immobilized, and fearful. Tim potential 
resources of their thinking have been neglected and their an- 
tagonism has been earned. 

On the other hand, securing unrestricted participation in group 
deliberation does not occur by chance or by an administrator’s 
fiat. In a sense, a group of faculty members delibi'raling freely 
about a policy or plan expresses in its operation a number of 
factors which makes the group activity possible. For one thing, 
participants in such a group may feel the camaraderie which ex- 
presses a sense of belonging, the security that grows out of being 
accepted by colleagues and superior officers as persons of in- 
tegrity and worth. Such a feeling results from the many hours 
spent with others in die uncoerced discussion of beliefs, purposes, 
and values, A common effort in group participation is the out- 
come of a community of feeling. 

Another factor is the working conditions of the college. The 
deliberations of the group are meaningful because the results of 
group thinking will be used. The group is not rubber-stamping 
decisions already made by administrators. Each member has sufB.- 
cient personal security in the college situation that he can de- 
liberate freely. He need fear no reprisal nor unexpected display of 
administrative authority nor the unwillingness or inability of 
campus leaders to recognize his wordi os a human being. He 
knows that he can speak his mind freely and honestly. Under such 
an aegis, group deliberation is more likely to lead to common 
agreement and united action. 

Il: EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION RECOGNIZES THAT 
ORGANIZATION FOLLOWS FUNCTION 

Intellectually it is easy to accept this principle because it ex- 
presses the obvious fact that organization is a means to an end. 
It is the machinery constructed to help the college achieve its 
educational objectives. Actually, however, experience shows that 
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organization frequently becomes sanctified and inflexible. What 
worked once to meet the need for which an organization was cre- 
ated is thought to have eternal value even when objectives have 
changed. 

In the development of an effective organization for personnel 
work, there are at least five interrelated factors or steps to bear 
in mind. These factors, although here discussed more or less as 
discrete units in a logically ordered process, are, of course, oc- 
curring repeatedly and concurrently. 

First, if organization arises out of functions, it is clear lhat the 
functions which organization must serve should first of all be 
clearly stated and well understood. An illustration of a violation 
of this principle is the introduction of counseling programs in 
colleges where faculty members and administrators are not clear 
as to what counseling is supposed to do. In one such college where 
a personnel director was employed to develop a counseling pro- 
gram, some faculty members considered counseling a sort of 
glorified wet-nursing process; others, particularly the registrar, 
were delighted at Ae assistance which advisers would provide 
at registration time; stiD others thought that the objective of 
counseling was to solve students’ problems. Under such auspices 
any organizational plan involving the appointment of counselors, 
the assignment of counselees, the development of records, and die 
accumulation of personnel data, would simply lead to the multi- 
plication of ignorance and misunderstanding. 

On the contrary, this personnel director spent his entire first 
year on the campus in talldng long hours with individuals and 
interested groups about what the counseling program ought to 
do. He faced frankly with advisers the facts, for example, that 
counseling may be used as a way of minimizing the registrar’s 
work and that all faculty members could not be therapists. He 
and the advisers clarified in this process of group deliberation 
what, In short, the objectives of counseling ought to be. 

The second step in the development of a personnel organization 
involves the appraisal of personnel and material resources to meet 
objectives. Having decided what counseling ought to do, next 
questions are: who can do it; where can counseling take place; 
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must special offices be provided; what kinds of records are needed; 
must additional secretarial help be employed? Experience has 
shown diat when objectives are clear and accepted by the fac- 
ulty, the resources to meet them can usually be commanded. 

A third step is the development of an effective personnel or- 
ganization itself. When colleges know what tiiey want to do and 
what resources they have for doing it, the ways of structurhig, of 
planning, of organizing, or of allocating responsibilities in order 
that they may achieve their objectives, are relatively simple. 

A fourth step is the constant evaluation of the personnel organi- 
zation. In pursuing this step, the college raises such questions as 
the following: Are our objectives the same or have they changed 
since the present organization was developed? Are we utilizing 
our personnel and material resources adequately and appropri- 
ately? Is the organization accomplishing what it is supposed to 
accomplish? This fourth step reiterates again and again the 
necessity of seeing organization in its proper perspective as a 
means to an end. 

A fifth and final step involves replanning on the basis of evalua- 
tion. This step emphasizes the question, "Evaluation for what 
purpose?” New programs are outlined on the basis of inadequacies 
identified in present programs; faith in some present practices is 
confirmed. 

THE CENTRAL TTPE OF ORGANIZATION 

What then are the prevailing types of organization of personnel 
work among the cooperating colleges? Although we have con- 
sistently maintained in the Study that colleges are autonomous, 
so that diverse patterns of organization are expected, there is a 
strong tendency toward a basic pattern because of the common 
agreement with the principles of administration discussed above. 
The common pattern may be called the central type of organiza- 
tion where the ideas, assumptions, beliefs, and facts involved in 
a personnel philosophy of education are at the core of the total 
educational program. The personnd services are participated in 
by all faculty members and students. The personnel point of view 
is central to the philosophy of education which the college holds; 
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even when, specific activities are delegated justifiably to specialists 
or semiprofessional personnel workers, the objectives of all efforts 
are identical with the objectives of the institution as a whole. 

The experience of the Study shows that the tendency toward 
centrality is strong in the organization of personnel services. Every 
attempt is being made to synthesize and coordinate the program 
into a unified effort to attain educational ends. The physics instruc- 
tors, for example, and ihe director of residence halls are beginning 
to talk the same language. Tlie objectives of the teacher of English 
and of the college physician are having tlieir common elements 
identified. The specialist in testing and the newest counselor on 
the faculty are finding common purposes in their work with 
students. In general, fire point of view of the cooperating colleges 
is that only through a central type of organization can the ob- 
jectives of general education be effectively achieved. 

One plan for securing an integration of effort through organiza- 
tion is the use of a personnel council such as McCuUy instituted 
at the University of Denver. There, the council consists of the 
following members: 

Director of admissions* 

Field representative 

Hegistrar 

Dean of men 

Dean of women 

Director of testing services 

College physidan 

Graduate manager 

Director of part-time employment 

Sefveral representatives from faculty adviser group 

Chancellor of the university, ex offido 

Dean of engineering, ex offido 

Dean of arts and sciences, ex offido 

Personnel officer, chdrman 

The work of this council is suggested by McCuUy as follows: 

Through regular, well-planned meetings, the work of each agency 
could be defined and clarified in relationship to that of every odier 
agency. Effective attentioa could be given, for example, to the pressing 
need for some form of centralized student records through ^raich. an 

‘Thf titlfs gi%cn h««* m, of coune, peculiar to the University of Denver. 
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exchange of information about students could take place, and to which 
faculty advisers and personnel workers could refer for a comprehen- 
sive folder of all available recorded information for any given student. 
On this council, faculty advisers should bo represented so that regular 
sharing of experience and exchange of points of view could take place 
between faculty advisers and administrative personnel workers. A 
body of this sort should be in a strategic po.sition to point out possible 
gaps or weak points which exist in the total program, and to investi- 
gate and make recommendations for improvement. A personnel council 
of this kind should probably be given advisory rather than administra- 
tive powers in the establishment of policies, but it should be one im- 
portant function of this body to recommend for administrative action 
revisions and improvements in policy having to do with the personnel 
program.® 

The type of administrative organization illustrated by the 
Denver personnel coimcil is sound because it provides a channel 
of communication between various personnel agencies, it pro- 
vides a medium for reaching common agreement and united 
action, and, finally, it represents all aspects of the personnel pro- 
gram except the role of students. In some of the cooperating col- 
leges, where a similar advisory, policy-forming body exists, stu- 
dents are also included as members. 

In smaller institutions having no specialized services, a per- 
sonnel committee consisting of interested faculty members and 
students accomplishes die same functions. The membership of the 
committee generally consists of advisers, appropriate administra- 
tors (for example, the dean of students, the registrar) and repre- 
sentative students (from the “Y” organizations, the student coun- 
cil). 

An interesting technique for securing coordination through the 
personnel of the committee is used at Maealester fiollege. There, 
the advisory council, consisting of six members, sponsored a 
.series of subcommittees on postwar projects. There were subcom- 
mittees on (a) buildings, grounds, and finance; (b) objectives, cur- 
riculums, requirements for graduation; (c) admissions, guidance, 
and achievement facilities; (d) work-study plan; (e) adult educa- 
tion and community service; and (g) the five-year plan. Each com- 
mittee was made up of a coordinator who was also a member of 

Harold McCully, fellow&hip report to the Univwily of Dc®mer. 
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the advisoiy council, a chairman, and four to eight other faculty 
members. Through the personnel of the committees and throu^ 
being represented on each subcommittee by one of its own mem- 
bers, the advisory council was able to integrate the total faculty 
program for a postwar world in terms of personnel principles. 



Part 11 

FACILITATING THE PERSONNEL 
SERVICES 




IX 


Appraising the Personal-Social 
Needs of Students 


First Project: The Self-Inventory of 
Personal-Social Relations 

Written in collaboration with 
John L. Bergstresser^ 


Ihe iNVENTOBY used in studying the personal-social 
needs of students may be defined as a systematic method of get- 
ting students to describe themselves with reference to a number of 
factors affecting their personal-social adjustments in college. Rec- 
ognizing that no one factor could by itself account for the individ- 
ual’s behavior, the Study emphasized the relations among many 
factors by the use of inventories. Thus, the student in his personal- 
social adjustments may be affected by the adequacy of his social 
experience, his social skills, his ability to get along with the op- 
posite sex, and his relations with parents and witli faculty. The 
student indicates his reactions to many such interrelated factors 
by replying on the inventory in terms of his interests, indifferences, 
difficulties, feelings of participation, desires, and frustrations. 

The Self -Inventory of Personal-Social Relations may be thought 
of as a self-portrait. The inventory is not a test to measure the stu- 
dent’s level of .skill, information, or ability; it is a description of the 
student, made by himself, with reference to his feelings, activities, 
and problems. The inventory helps to answer the important ques- 
tions; In what light does the student see himself? What are his 
interests and concerns in personal-social relations? What kind of 
person does he conceive himself to be? 

‘ Dr. Bergstresser it now assistant dean of students, Iho University of Chicago. 
For the first dtree years of the Study, he was research ossodato in student penonnet 
and counseling. 
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Genesis of the Inventory 

As an illustration of how a group of colleges of several types 
may band together to study common problems, a description of 
the process followed in the development of the Self-Inventory of 
Personal-Social Relations® (the P-Sl) may be helpful. At the outset 
of the Study the colleges indicated interest in a wide variety of 
matters relating to personnel work. As representatives from these 
colleges worked together in intercollege committee meetings, at 
workshops, and during regional conferences; as they corresponded, 
studied circulated materials, and read some of the bibliographical 
references distributed by the Study; and, finally, as they explored 
more fully the meaning and implications of problems specific to 
their own campuses, there gradually emerged out of the initial 
hodge-podge of apparent dissimilarity of interests strong threads 
of similarity. Common denominators of interest became focal 
points for major projects which avoided “fluttering in all directions 
and flying in none” and also economized on time and effort by 
division of labor. 

In this gradual process of identifying common denominators of 
interest, two related questions recurred with respect to student 
personnel work, (1) What are the specific problems that confront 
students for which the college shotdd attempt to provide effective 
counseling assistance? (2) How adequately is the present person- 
nel program and especially the individual counseling service pro- 
viding assistance to students in the solution of these problems? 

In the spring of 1941 representatives from half of the colleges 
in the Study met in Chicago for five days to study ways and means 
of securing evidence on the above problems. The group was 
heterogeneous in background: a director of personnel for women, 
a dean of women, an assistant dean of students, a registrar, a 
professor of philosophy and Christian ethics, a dean of administra- 
tion, two directors of student personnel services. The colleges rep- 
resented different types of institutions: a teachers college, five 
church-related colleges, a private junior college for women, and 
a large city university. 

*'Ti» Inventory haJ been designated P-Sl for convenience In writing and speak- 
ing and will be so referred to nereafter in this report. All inventories developed 
by the Cooperative Study in General Education may be obtained from the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23, N.Y. 
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The initial step in formulating the project involved a decision 
regarding the frame of reference which was to be used as a basis 
for “reasoning together.” The staff had prepared several brief 
outlines of ways of looking at human behavior. These represented 
different systems of concepts. After considerable discussion one 
of the several systems or ways of classifying human experiences 
was accepted as a starting point for the thinking of the group. 
This frame of reference may be presented as follows; 

A. The areas of human experience, behavior, growth and development, 
involve needs for 

1. Physical well-being 

2. Mental well-being 

3. Intellectual development 

4. A philosophy of life and religion 

5. Aesthetic experience 

6. Vocational orientation 

7. Effective citizenship 

8. Recreational resources 

9. Satisfying relations to others, involving (a) personal-sodal rela- 
tions — getting along with people in the immediate environment; 
(b) all other human relations, including those with communi- 
ties and cultures remote from the immediate environment 

B. The kinds of data to be obtained in these areas in order (a) to make 
judgments about the needs of students, or (b) to evaluate the de- 
velopment and progress of students with respect to their needs, 
may be found in students’ 

1. Activities 

2. Purposes 

3. Problems or difiBculties they face in achieving their purposes 

4. Abilities and skills 

5. Information 
0. Interests 

7. Attitudes and beliefs 

With this scheme before them, the members of the intercollege 
committee selected the area of personal-social relations (9a in the 
above outline) for systematic study, Their reasons for this selec- 
tion were several: this area was intrinsically important to the 
student’s attainment of maturity; it was of general interest to the 
colleges; our present data on students with respect to this area 
were especially inadequate; study in this area would not dupli- 
cate nor too largely overlap the areas on which intercollege com- 
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mittees in science, social science, and humanities were working; 
and recent studies by Prescott, Davis, Warner, Gardner, and 
others had indicated the tremendous importance to good 
adjustment of the individual’s intimate, personal relations with 
others. 

What kinds of data should be obtained? All seven kinds could 
hardly be included within the scope of one inventory. By the 
process of elimination or delimitation, the activities, concerns, and 
interests of students were selected (1, 3, and 6 of the outline 
above). This proved to be a judicious decision, because purposes, 
abilities, information, and attitudes may often be inferred from 
activities, interests, and concerns. Furdiermore, items sampling 
interests and activities of a personal-social sort are easily stated 
and readily understood. Also, students usually feel free to respond 
to such items. If they do not participate in the activity listed, they 
would probably not hesitate to indicate an interest in it or an in- 
difference toward it. In otlier words, the committee felt that a 
check list of activities would not make students feel that their 
“private world was being intruded upon." Finally, since activities 
must be related to goals, purposes, and values, a sensitive faculty 
member should often be able to relate this student’s pattern of 
activity and interests to basic psychological motivations, drives, 
and conflicts. 

With these decisions made, the staff prepared two preliminary 
inventories, designated “Inventory A, Concerns and Difficulties” 
and “Inventory B, Activities and Interests.” The selection of items 
was based upon the work of people from several colleges. These 
trial inventories were administered to a group of students in one 
college. The results were exhaustively studied by an intercol- 
lege committee whose members went through the inventories 
item by item, eliminating some, adding others, revising many. 
Categories or g;roupings of items were suggested so that sub- 
scores consisting of responses to related activities, interests, and 
concerns could be secured. The basic assumptions regarding hu- 
man behavior that were implicit in the selection of items were 
questioned, analyzed, clarified. As a result, a revision of the inven- 
tories A and B, administered to several hundred students in many 
colleges, provided a cooperative project from which emerged, 
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after condensation and further revision, the present Self-Inven- 
tory of Personal-Social Relations. 


General Organization of P-Sl 
PART I; ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS 


In Part 1, 100 items such as the following constitute a sampling 
of die many personal-social activities in college; 

3. Playing on an organized athletic team (intercollege or intra- 
mural). 

5. Going to dances. 

12. Serving as a leader in a campus religious organization — officer, 
committee chairman, etc. 


To the left of each item are printed on the inventory blank the 
letters A, U, and D to correspond with the letters used on stand- 
ard answer sheets for machine-scoring. In filling out the P-Sl, the 
student circles the appropriate letter according to the following 
system; 


(a) U D — ^h® participates in the activity, either occasionally or fre- 
quendy. 

A (u) D — ^h® does not participate in the activity, BUT would like 
to; that is, the activity represents an “unfulfilled interest.” 

A U Cd ) — ^he does not participate in the activity AND is more or 
less indifferent toward it. 


Thus the total score for Part I indicates the number of personal- 
social activities in which the student participates (the “A” re- 
sponse), the number in which he is interested but does not par- 
ticipate (the “U” response), and the number of activities toward 
which he is indifferent (ihe “D” response). 


PART II: CONCERNS AND DIEFICVLTIES 

In Part II, 100 items such as die following indicate concerns 
and difficulties related to personal-social relations; 

101. Being in too few student activities. 

108. Family over-influencing my academic or vocational choices. 
132. Feeling that I do not know my instructors at all well. 

To each statement, the student again responds in one of three 
ways, circling the A, U, or D, as follows! 
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U D — an important concern or difficulty to him. 

A (w D — a mild concern or difficailty to him. 

A u @ — no concern or difficulty to him. 

The total score for Part II thus indicates the number of con- 
cerns which are important to the student (the "A” response), the 
number which are mild (the “U” response), and the number which 
are of no concern to him (the ‘*D” response). 

Types of Scores 

CATEGORY SCORES 

In addition to total scores, subscores or category scores may be 
derived. The lOO items in each part of the inventory are divided 
equally among eight categories or groups of related items. Each 
category contains sixteen items.® 

In Part I (Activities and Interests), the following categories, 
each illustrated below with a sample item, are used. Before each 
appears the category symbol which is given on the inventory it- 
self, making it a simple matter for the interpreter to note the 
specific items which make up the category score. AU of the 
category titles could be preceded by the phrase “social activities 
involving” . . . opposite sex, family, faculty, and so on. 

(o) Opposite Sex 

Having good times on dates or with mixed groups in ways 
that are inexpensive. 

(h) FamUy 

7. Discussing my college experiences in detail with my parents. 
(/) Faculty 

40. Going to the home of a faculty member for an informal social 
affair, 

(j) Belonging (being part of the “gang” or in-group or intimate social 
drcle of friends, usually made of those about the same age). 

1. Going to a campus “hangout” with other students for a coke, 
a snack, etc. 

*The apparent tnconisistency between 100 items and etoht categories of 16 items 
each Is accounted for by the 28 "cross-elassifled’' items, “niese we items that occur 
to more than one category and hence we counted twice In the subscores. They 
are counted only once in the total score. An example ot a cross-classified item is 
“2. Singing in a glee c!ub, chonis, quartette, or similar musical group.” Ibis activity 
tovnivet two categories, Social Skills and Aesthetic Activities, and hence is assigned 
to both. 
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(k) Social Skilk 

5. Going to danceSp 
(i) Intellectual and Aesthetic 

11. Participating in debating or literary (poetry, book review, read- 
ing, etc.) club. 

(r) Social Service (activities involving service to others or to the whole 
community). 

8. Serving on the student council or on a committee appointed by it. 

(l) Leadership and Initiative 

62. Being captain of an athletic team (either intramural or inter- 
collegiate). 

Part II (Concerns and Difficulties) also divides the 100 items 
into eight categories as follows:* 

(o) Opposite Sex* 

148. Being ill at ease, in casual, friendly contacts with the op- 
posite sex. 

(h) Family (Home)^ 

141. Being treated like a child by my parents. 

(/) Faculty* 

132. Feeling that I do not know my instructors at all well. 

(s) Belonging* 

101. Being in too few student activities, 

(fe) Social ShUs* 

152. Not having the skills I need to enjoy such group social activi- 
ties as singing, card playing, informal sports, parlor games, 
and so on. 

(p) Physical Well-being (as related to social functions) 

114. Lack of sleep spoiling my enjoyment of social activities. 

(n) Likeness-to-Others (i.e., the desire to be like others in essential and 
desirable ways). 

156, Feeling that I am too fat or too thin. 

(e) Social Experience 

145. Lack of previous experience making it difficult to get into 
student activities, 

ITEM-RESPONSES 

The item-response (the response to one item) is recorded by the 
student on die inventory itseE® The individuals responses thus 

* Some categories in both parts are titled the same because the Items relate to a 
similar aspect of personal-social relations. These are starred in this list. 

* When the inventories are to be machine-scored, these responses may be trans- 
ferred to the standardized A-U-D answer sheets. 
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occur on three levels of specificity: the total scores, the category 
scores, and the item-response. Tlie first two types may be nu- 
merically or graphically recorded, as illustrated in Figures 3 and 
4 (see pages 194 and 196). 

A Basis for Interpretation 

Whoever attempts to understand the behavior of others (or 
himself) must inevitably proceed on the basis of some assumptions 
or beliefs as to why people behave as they do. Furthermore, these 
assumptions or beliefs must be systematized and organized into 
what might be called a philosophy of human behavior. 

Lacking such a systematic way of looking at behavior, a would- 
be interpreter might easily slip into the error of confusing symp- 
toms with causes. He might, for example, “teU” the student who 
annoys otliers with attention-getting behavior that he must stop 
drawing attention to himself because others think less of him. On 
the other hand, having the hypothesis that attention-getting be- 
havior is the outward expression of an inner insecurity (which 
again may be related to many factors), the interpreter treats the 
symptom as a symptom, explores for the causes of the insecurity, 
and in this way paves the way for a course of action that will as- 
sist the student to develop more security and ultimately desist 
attracting xmdue attention to himself. 

Similarly, belief about behavior serves as a selector for the in- 
terpreter; that is, he looks for certain symptoms, much as a doctor 
dheefcs a patient for various indicators of disease. The interpreter 
of behavior knows that, granting his assumptions are valid, certain 
factors in personal-social relations are more important, usually, 
than other factors. Accordingly, the P-Sl reflects a certain way of 
looking at human behavior which should be briefly explained in 
order to (a) facilitate the interpretation of scores and (b) explain 
die inclusion of some categories of items and the exclusion of 
others. 


A COmEPT OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

The basic proposition or organizing principle which ties the 
various P-Sl categories together might be stated thus: in personal- 
social relations, students (1) engage in activities in order to, (2) 
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achieve certain purposes; in so doing they, (S) encounter certain 
difficulties, to overcome which they, (4) draw upon their personal 
resources of social skill and experience. 

Even though we run the grave risk of oversimplification, the 
four elements of this basic proposition may be somewhat crudely 
illustrated as follows: A freshman’s inability to dance denies him 
participation in many social activities on the campus; he discovers 
the "learner’s class,” rearranges his schedule of classes and outside 
work so that he may attend; learns to dance; and then is able to 
participate on an equal plane with others in the social life to which 
he aspired. This illustration is obviously oversimplified, but the 
basic pattern of behavior seems sound: the freshman strives to 
achieve a purpose (he wants to participate with others socially); 
he is blocked (he cannot dance); he draws upon his personal re- 
sources (his money to pay for the lessons; his ability to rearrange 
his schedule; his stick-to-it-iveness in attending the class); he over- 
comes the difficulty (he learns to dance and participates freely in 
social life). 

Obviously, human behavior is rarely, if ever, as simple as this 
illustration of how people encounter and overcome difficulties. 
Purposes are often complex and numerous; sometimes they are not 
recognized: a student doesn’t always know what he really wants, 
psychologically speaking, when he is prompted by some inner urge 
•to seek ihe friendship of others. Difficulties are encountered but 
not recognized: a socially inexperienced student who came from 
a limited home background did not recognize his inexperience 
for what it was; instead he withdrew from social life, bewildered 
and hurt. Social skill and experience are often lacking when the 
student needs them to meet a new difficulty: the familiar fresh- 
man behavior during the first week of the college experience mani- 
fests students’ inadequate preparation socially for the contingen- 
cies of the new environment. More than this, activities as such may 
belie the purposes students have in participating in them; for 
example, a student “goes out” for football, not because he’s par- 
ticularly interested in athletics, needs the exercise, or for any 
other reason related obviously to the values of the sport, but be- 
cause being a letter-man will give him a social status he wants. 
Thus, we see that the basic psychological process involved in 
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behavior — achieving goals or purposes, meeting and attempting 
to overcome difficulties — ^is sound but hedged about with compli- 
cating considerations. 

ADJUSTMENTS IN TERMS OF PEOPLE 

We are now ready to set the categories of the P-Sl into this 
pattern or framework. The activities (Part I) and difficulties (Part 
II) in personal-social relations may be seen to occur with major 
groups or typos of people. Here we have the categories: (1) Op- 
posite Sex, (2) Family, (3) Faculty. 

In the Opposite Sex category, the inventory makes the assump- 
tion that students in college have goals or purposes involving het- 
erosexual adjustment. These are “must” goals because of the very 
nature of the organism and the demands of our culture. Students 
not engaging in personal-social relations with the opposite sex — 
the timid girl, the girl-shy boy — are atypical and manifest in their 
withdrawal an adjustment which is often inappropriate. 

In the Family category, the inventory accepts the concept that 
students in late adolescence (as well as at other ages) have a 
strong need for affection, for being loved by one or several per- 
sons. Such a person or group of persons is the family, or its substi- 
tute in relations with other adults. At the same time, the college 
student must be achieving adulthood, part of which involves 
achieving independence from the family. To achieve the nice bal- 
ance between these two apparently opposing purposes occasions 
much adolescent (and parental) concern. Relations with the fam- 
ily represent a crucial area of personal-social adjustment, for they 
suggest whether the person is mature and ready to be responsible 
for himself or whether he is still overly dependent on adults. His 
basic emotional security, his sense of being a self-respecting per- 
son, valued for his own sake by others whom he respects, is rooted 
in his emotional ties to mother and father (or their substitutes). 

In the Faculty category the inventory explores the way in which 
the student reacts to adults who are in his immediate environment 
but who arc not necessarily parent substitutes. Faculty members 
as individuals or as a group represent in our society a peculiar 
psychological relation with the student. They represent authority 
— the authority of wisdom, learning, of the ones who supposedly 
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know what the student is manifestly in college to leam; the au- 
thority of adults who, therefore, represent those with whom the 
student must get along as a younger adult. Faculty are neither 
parents nor peers, although they may, in individual cases, be either 
or somewhere in between. The important reason for including the 
category of Faculty may be summed up thus; How do students (or 
a student) react to those in their immediate society who represent 
authority, the controlling power, the wisdom regarding mores and 
ideals? Is the student’s reaction one of dependence? hostility? in- 
difference? feeling of equality? appreciation? In these feelings, as 
manifested by the student’s activities and difBeulties in this area, 
we may find clues to the student’s basic adjustments in personal- 
social relations. 

BASIC PURPOSES INVOLVED IN ADJUSTMENTS 

In the organization of the P-Sl, activities and difiSculties also 
relate to purposes. The following categories relate to different 
unifying purposes which tie various kinds of activities and diffi- 
culties together: 

Belonging (activities and difficulties. Parts I and II) 

Ukeness-to-Others (Part II only) 

Physical Well-being (Part II only) 

In the Belonging category, the inventory explores the extent to 
which the student (or the group) appears to be achieving the basic 
human purpose of being accepted or valued by one or more social 
groups, whether large or sm^, organized or informal. The P-Sl 
assumes that every person has a psychological need to achieve 
this sense of belonging, just as certainly as he has a physical need 
to be clothed and fed. This is a “basic personality need,” as de- 
fined by Prescott: 

Normal, wholesome personality development in the sodal world de- 
mands that the child expand the scope of his activities into successively 
wider social groupings. His functioning in these groupings must be of the 
effective sort which will give him the feeling of “belonging” in these 
groups. He must feel that he is important in these groupings, that he is 
well thought of, that he is valued. The social valuation diat is the basis for 
this sense of belonging possibly arises from what the individual is, 
from the contributions which he makes to the various groupings. The 
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achievement of maturity requires that the chfld accomplish the steady 
widening of this belonging from the family to play groups, to the 
school class, to clubs, and so on. Without this sense of increasing be- 
longing the “security” of the individual is greatly menaced, and his 
valuation of himself suffers to the point of involving him in very serious 
and continuing unpleasant emotions. Resulting attempts to relieve this 
tension, to demonstrate personal importance, may involve the in- 
dividual in all sorts of antisocial or regressive behavior entirely inimical 
to ordered personality development.® 

The activities which accomplish this purpose may involve going 
to a campus hangout, going to dances, dating, being “in on” in- 
vitations to house parties, the social affairs of a club or fraternity, 
and the like. Difficulties encountered in belonging, whatever their 
cause may be, are reflected in such items as these from the Belong- 
ing category of Part II: 

101. Being in too few student activities. 

129. Spending too much time with one or very few persons. 

150. Being uninterested in the kinds of social activities available. 

The category Likeness-to-Others^ stems from the assmnption 
that the individual and especially the adolescent has a need to feel 
that he is like others in essential and desirable ways, that he is 
fundamentally a person like other persons. The feeling of being 
like others or of being xmlike others only in ways that are valued 
or admired is easier to get at by giving the student a chance to 
say in what respects, if any, he feels unlike others; hence in the 
category Likeness-to-Others in Part II the student responds to 
such items as these: 

106. Being self-conscious about noticeable physical defects. 

135, Being embarrassed by family background. 

173, Feeling that I am too tall or too short. 

The difference from others may be factual or imagined. If 
fanciful, it is probably more serious from a mental health stand- 
point, for the person who in appearance, mental equipment, back- 
ground, and in other ways is generally like those about him, but 
who still feels differentt may be involved in serious emotional con- 

*D. A. Pwcott, Emotton md the EducaHoe Froceu (Washington: American 
Cnrinctl on Educatioii, 1938), p. 117. 

’ Preicott. ibki., pp. 117-18. 
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flicts, He may be immobilized in affectional relations so that he 
cannot be friendly; he alienates others, a trait which in turn drives 
him further away from others and reduces his chances of develop- 
iag acceptable relations. 

The category Physical Well-being can also be considered from 
the point of view of whether the student’s feelings about his health 
are groimded in fact or fancy. The following items illustrate the 
category: 

114. Lack of sleep spoiling my enjoyment of social activities. 

128. Physical deficiencies keeping me out of sports or other extra- 
curricular activities. 

153. Being nervous, “jumpy,” or irritable too much of the time. 

The inventory serves a purpose for the student with genuine 
ailments by identifying how he thinks these physical deficiencies 
affect his social relations. For the student with imagined physical 
deficiencies, the inventory identifies the reasons which the student 
may be using in his own thinking to avoid meeting personal-social 
difficulties squarely. For example, a student who is timid and shy 
is asked by well-meaning acquaintances to go with them to a 
formal dance. The prospect terrifies her, for she does not know 
how to dance. She cannot bring herself to state the real reasons 
why she must refuse the invitation. Instead, she pounces upon 
the excuse of a headache or some other physical indisposition. This 
excuse satisfies her acquaintances, avoids the gruelling experience 
(for her) of asserting the real reasons why she will not go. But the 
relief is only temporary, of course. Another invitation comes im- 
mediately from someone else. She must refuse or be seen by the 
first group, aldiough she could accept the second invitation. It is 
easy to see how from such a simple beginning, a student might 
gradually evolve a whole pattern of illogical behavior in which 
spurious physical deficiencies are offered as tire reason for lack of 
personal-social activity of a wholesome sort. 

Still more imfortunate, however, is the fact that in many in- 
stances this kind of thing occurs rmconsciously. The girl in our 
example did not admit, even to herself, that she could not possibly 
explain her real reasons for refusing these invitations. Conse- 
quendy, it is entirely probable that the girl is completely con- 
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vinced that her headache or whatever physical deficiency it seems 
most appropriate to have at the moment is a fact and not a fancy. 

USING PETiSONAL RESOURCES OF SKILL AND EXPERIENCE 

Important to the individual’s personal-social adjustments is his 
ability and .skill in doing the things wliich others in his group do. 
Particularly is this Inie with reference to tire social activities 
which an* highly valued by the group to which the individual as- 
pires lo belong. The extreme value placed upon athletic prowess 
in some colleges is a good e.xample, Wliere this obtains, the stu- 
dent who is an atlilete is assured a status, even though in other re- 
spects than athletic ability he is not particularly adept. The stu- 
dent, on the other hand, who is inept in athletics finds it difficult 
to secure a status with his athletically minded friends except by 
becoming the wag, the water-boy, or the butt of jokes, roles which 
he may be disinclined to play. Accordingly, such a student may 
become tense in his personal-social relations, developing a cyni- 
cism, a veiled bitterness, or a lone-wolf mode of life which blocks 
his development. The background of social experience in which 
these skills have or have not been developed is, therefore, an 
important consideration in appraising the social adjustment of the 
individual or the group. 

In the inventory, the category Social Skills in Part I includes 
such activities as these: 

2. Singing in a glee club, chorus, quartette, or similar musical group. 

76. Playing cards, parlor games, billiards, and similar indoor games 
with fellow-students. 

The sixtf(‘n items of the category sample the major types of 
.social acthities inv(»Iving skills and abilities, such as those used 
in the school publications, athletic organizations, formal and in- 
formal partit's. and so on. The assumption is that a student’s lack 
of any, or at Ix'st his po.sses.sion of only a few, of the skills and 
abilities which others in his group possess, constitutes an impor- 
tant factor in his relations with these students. 

Whetlier or not a student finds difficulty in acquiring the social 
skills he wants is inventoried in the category Social Skills in Part 
^ II; a few items will illustrate the content of this category; 
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102. Forgetting names or faces. 

105. Not knowing how to dance well. 

130. Not having the skills or talents to excel in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 


The assumption here is that the student who checks many such 
concerns and difficulties, whether or not he possesses social skill, is 
being strongly influenced in his relations with others by his feeling 
that he is inadequate, inept, and unskilled. 

A second personal resource in meeting difficulties is the extent 
and adequacy of die student’s social experience. Tire student who 
feels inexperienced may be justified in his feeHng eidier because 
his experience has been too limited or because it has been of the 
wrong kind. Items from the category Social Experience in Part II 
sample concerns which involve both extent and adequacy of ex- 
perience. For example: 


Extent 

116. Family makmg unreasonable restrictions in regard to my social 
life. 

120. Failure of high school to provide adequate experiences in 
preparation for college social life. 

Adequacy 

141. Being treated like a child by my parents. 

170. Not having done unusual or interesting things in the past about 
which I can talk. 

149. Being considered unsophisticated and socially inexperienced, 


TYPES OF SOCIAL EXPEBJENCE 

There remain three categories of Part I, all of them organized 
around different types of social experiences that are common on a 
college campus: Intellectual and Aesthetic Activities, Activities 
Involving Leadership and Initiative, Social Welfare Activities. 
Although in interpreting a pattern of scores for either a group or 
an individual the three categories should be studied singly, they 
have some common denominators that tie them together and make 
consideration of them as a group a useful approach. Participation 
with others by students in intellectual and aesthetic activities, in 
performing work with others that has social welfare implications, 
and in developing leadership and initiative are usually assumed 
to be among the goals of education. That is, social activities of 
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these types are encouraged by the college community because 
they provide students with experiences that are essential to their 
development as future leaders and as college-trained citizens. 

INTELLECTUAL AND AESTHETIC ACnVIXIES 

In this category are included the activities of a social sort which 
involve music, writing, painting, singing, studying, having bull- 
sessions (of an “intellectual” sort), and the like. The assumption 
underlying the category is tliat in the college environment, where 
the emphasis is presumably intellectual and aesthetic, the oppor- 
tunities for social participation in activities of these sorts are more 
or less numerous. Consequently, the student who does not utilize 
these opportunities is for some reason avoiding experiences which 
should promote his growth. 

ACTIVITIES INVOLVING LEADERSHIP AND INITIATIVE 

The interpreter of an individuals responses in this category 
might well proceed on the assumption that everyone would like to 
be a leader, to show initiative in some respect. Thus, a student 
with complete indifference (checking all sixteen items “D”) might 
be badly frustrated, either by his own incapacity or by the situa- 
tion on the campus which prevented his expressing himself at all. 
Somewhat similarly, the student with no activity, but with a large 
number of “unfulBIIed interests” in this category (a high “U” 
score), would Indicate a milder degree of this same frustration. 
The difference between the two persons would be that the latter 
says, in effect, ‘These are the things I should like to be doing — 
but don’t do,” whereas the former says, “Tliere is nothing I want 
to do,” an attitude which is highly unlikely to be grounded in fact. 

SOCIAL WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

In addition to suggesting still another area in which the stu- 
dent may participate or desire to participate in personal-social ac- 
tivities, this category is valuable because of the light it may cast 
on the student’s social sensitivity. Oftentimes the individual is 
incapable of adjusting socially because he is too wrapped up in 
himself; he seems blind to the interests and welfare of odiers; he is 
virtually incapable of showing any warmth and pleasure in being 
with and working witii other people for some common good. On 
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all campuses the opportunities for contributing to the welfare of 
others are numerous; some of these may be illustrated from the 
items of this category: 

23. Participating in social service work through the Scouts, YMCA, 
etc. 

44. Serving as a student-counselor. 

69. Being helpful to students who are ill or whose financial means 
are limited — for example, doing errands for students in the in- 
firmary, raising money for scholarship or loan funds, sharing 
books or other belongings. 

THE INTERRELATION OF CATEGORIES 

The P-Sl categories are not to be considered discrete units, each 
one sampling an element in personal-social adjustment that op- 
erates apart from other elements. On the contrary, the categories 
are as closely interrelated as are the factors themselves in affecting 
human behavior. For example, the relation may be causative. Con- 
sider the factors of Belonging and Likeness-to-Others; an indi- 
vidual with many concerns in both categories, showing that he 
doesn’t feel that he belongs to whatever group to which he 
aspires and that he doesn’t feel like others in “essential and de- 
sirable ways” may have difficulty in belonging because he does 
not feel himself to be like others. The interpreter and student 
might then attend first in their discussions to the likeness-to-others 
factor. 

The relation may be one of dependence, illustrated by the cate- 
gories Family and Faculty. The individual presumably should be 
weaning himself emotionally from the family by the time he is in 
college; that is, he should still have some activity, but should not 
have large numbers of unfulfilled interests or concerns. Instead, he 
should be having social participation with faculty, more unfulfilled 
interests, few concerns. He should be establishing strong ties, in 
other words, with nonfamily adults and with age peers, as indi- 
cated in many of the other categories. Thus, the pattern of re- 
sponses to the Family and Faculty categories should be noted. 

Or the factors may be related by having common components. 
For example, many of the activities in the categories of Part T, such 
as Intellectual and Aesthetic, Leadership and Initiative, and Social 
Skills, involve “belonging” and could justifiably be included in the 
Belonging category. Similarly, some social sldlls involve leadership 
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and initiative. Recognition of the common elements among the 
categories is accorded in the 28 items out of 100 which are cross- 
classified. The interpreter of responses must be alert to addi- 
tional evidence of interrelationship. 

A Alcthod for Interpreting an Individual’s Responses 

Th(j method to be dascribed for interpreting an individual’s rc- 
.siKwises coii.s‘ist.s of five major steps: 

1. Studying the pattern of scores and die item responses. 

2. Identifying possible needs. 

3. Exploring resources, personal and on campus, to meet needs. 

4. Determining courses of action. 

5. Following trough. 

STEP 1; STUDYING THE PATTERN OF SCOIIES AND 
THE ITEM RESPONSES 

The pattern of category scores may be readily seen in some such 
summary as the four-grid profile illustrated in Figure 3, page 194. 
It may be helpful to begin the interpretation by raising certain 
questions: 

A. How does the student’s pattern of scores compare with the 
median? We arc assuming that the median score (the middle score 
when all scores are ranked from lowest to hipest) has value as a 
point of departure only. We are not assuming that the median rep- 
resents a norm or the “best” reaction; it is simply a score whidr 
describes the general characteristic of a group. Inasmuch as the 
student’s personal-social relations with this group are being inven- 
toried, it seems feasible to start an interpretation with his dif- 
ferences or similarities to that group. Hie obvious danger that 
“ln'cause the average student behaves in diis way, it is right for 
this student” is one to be carefully avoided. Value-judgments as 
to what is good adjustment or poor adjustment must be made on 
other bases. (It is in fact entirely possible for the whole group to be 
so po<wly adjusted socially that the median score, judged by 
mental-health criteria, might indicate a very poor adjustment!) 

B. In what categories are the student’s scores significantly dif- 
ferent from the median? If we assume as our standard of “sig- 
nificance” the probability of five chances out of one hundred that 
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the score really is different from tlie median (the so-called 95 per- 
cent level of significance), tlien, through statistical analysis we can 
easily identify the student’s category scores which differ from the 
median for his group at the 95 percent level. 

C. What is suggested by the student’s response to specific 
items? We are interested in the specific items which account for 
a student’s deviation from the median scores, for it is in these 
that the interpreter and the student will find not only hypotheses 
to account for the student’s pattern of behavior, but also the 
courses of action he might follow in his program of self-improve- 
ment. 

Specific items must be first of all studied in groups, as they pat- 
tern themselves. For example, a student checks the item “117. 
Being homesick” as an important concern or difficulty. Considered 
by itself, this response may only suggest that the student is going 
through a transition period between home life and college life 
with no more than the usual emotional upsets. However, the same 
student also checks as important concerns these items: 

135. Being embarrassed by family background. 

143. Family disapproval of my friends. 

154. Not being able to participate in the activities of a social dub 
or fraternity. 

112. Lack of interest in the student activities available. 

132. Feeling that I do not know my instructors at all well. 

His concern over being homesick assumes its place along with 
other evidences ihat the student is “out of joint” with his present 
environment, in large part perhaps because of differences between 
his home background and that of others in his present group. He 
is homesick perhaps because he wishes to flee from a social en- 
vironment which is uncongenial for reasons suggested by this 
pattern of items. 

A danger to be assiduously guarded against in considering spe- 
cific item-responses is that, out of the context of the total inventory 
responses, the specific item, when discussed with the student, may 
provoke extreme defensiveness. For example, a student checks as 
a major concern the item “115. Too few dates." In Part I, he indi- 
cates little social activity in the Opposite Sex category and con- 
siderable unfulfilled interest. One faculty member, confronted 
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w^ith this student, might be tempted to single out this response and 
say, in effect, “Why don’t you go out and get yourself more dates? 
That is a simple matter. Here, let me help you; next Sunday night 
I’m having a group of students, fellows and girls, over for supper 
and a general bull-session afterward. Get a date and come over. 
Be there around six.” Even though this gesture is certainly well 
meaning, it is unlikely that such an abrupt suggestion, based upon 
tlie response to one item considered out of its context would do 
more than drive the student away from his problem, encourage 
him to retreat from the somewhat dominating counselor, and thus 
nullify any further efforts to help him. In addition, he may regret 
having “given myself away” because his counselor, through insen- 
sitive use of die response, has, as it were, invaded the student’s 
private world instead of waiting to be invited in. 

On the other hand, if this faculty member explores with the stu- 
dent the basis for his response and identifies some of the causes — 
such as feelings of social inadequacy, insufficient time, self-con- 
sciousness about noticeable physierd defects, and the like— he 
then has laid the groundwork for improvement in the student’s 
attack upon his problem. Perhaps many Sundays will roll by be- 
fore the student is emotionally ready to tackle his problem vig- 
orously. Perhaps such measures as securing employment to earn 
money to buy socially acceptable clothes, or correcting through 
diet and exercise the overweight which has caused self-conscious- 
ness, or participating in informal-group social affairs, such as class 
parties, are essential preliminary steps before the student is ready 
to improve in his heterosexual adjustments by direct action. 

STEP 2; IDENTIFYING NEEDS 

It will be recalled that a need* may be defined as “the gap be- 
tween where the student is and where he ought to be.” The in- 
ventory provides evidence of where he is or where he thinks he 
is with reference to selected aspects of personal-social relations. 
Now we face the task of arriving at tentative judgments as to 
where he ought to be — as to what specific aspects of his social 
development stand in need of improvement. 

• "Need" is abo used in this report to refer to basic penonality requirements or 
needs. Thus, we speak of a "need to belong,” a "need for pbysiolorical equilibrium," 
etc. The two uses should not be confusing, however, because of the uq)llcit context. 
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THE MEDIAN AS A “nOHM” 

To malce such judgments, we must, of course, have in mind 
some criteria of what is good or bad social behavior at the stu- 
dent’s age. The median may be used in some instances as a rough 
kind of indicator of need. Thus, if the median number of social 
activities with the opposite sex in which all students engage is 8 
(out of 16 items in the category), and a student engages in no ac- 
tivities of this sort, we may assert that he has a "need for social 
development involving members of tire opposite sex.” Especially 
when we note that he has no desire for such activity, whereas 
the median student cheeks five unfulfilled interests in this cate- 
gory, do we feel more certain that he has definite needs in this 
area. 

However, the median as a norm or an indication of what is good 
adjustment and, therefore, as a definition of "where the student 
ou^t to be” has only limited usefulness for at least two reasons. 
In the first place, since the median is a measure which describes 
where the average student is in a certain sense, it is no more right 
or wrong, good or bad, than the whole group which it describes. 
For instance, the median number of activities for all freshman men 
and women in thirteen colleges of the Study in the Faculty cate- 
gory is 3; the median number of unfulfilled interests is 9. Many 
of the colleges, faced with these figures, are extremely dissatisfied 
that students have so few activities of a personal-social sort with 
faculty members. These colleges feel that such activities are an 
important resource in adhieving educational objectives. 

Second, the median must be cautiously regarded in identifying 
needs because for a given individual the pattern of scores is more 
important than his proximity to the median in any or all cate- 
gories. 

OTHEa BASES FOR VALXm-JUDGMENTS REGARDING NEEmS 

More valid but less tangible bases for determining what needs 
are manifested by a given pattern of scores for an individual or a 
group are to be found in the concept of human behavior held by 
the interpreter. One such frame of reference or point of view is 
discussed at length in Part III of this volume, together with the 
facts and principles in psychology, sociology, philosophy, and bi- 
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ology upon which it is based. By applying these concepts in die 
interpretation of P-Sl responses, the interpreter may sense areas 
of tension, discrepancies between what is and what ought to be, 
ways in which the person or the group should improve, and, fi- 
nally, may be able to make judgments regarding the kinds of ex- 
periences needed to progress in desirable directions. 

CHAHACTERISTIC PATTERNS OF SCORES 

Some of the common patterns of response which have been 
found by college teachers to indicate needs of one sort or another 
can be briefly listed; these thumb-nail sketches of patterns indi- 
cating need may be helpful to diose using the inventory for the 
first time. It should hastily be added, however, that these sugges- 
tions should not make die interpretation of inventory responses 
mechanical and automatic, since obviously similar patterns may 
have entirely difEerent significance and meaning in the lives of two 
difFerent people. 

Good adjustment: a pattern of mony activities, few unfulfilled 
interests, and few concerns, —Figme 3 gives a picture of social 
living without severe stresses and strains. 

Admittedly, students with patterns like Bill’s which show no 
marked or obvious personality limitations that snarl their social 
lives tend to get liMe attention from counselors who are busy 
enough with the deviates. If, however, the college program is de- 
signed to be preventive as well as remedial, it must provide ex- 
periences which enable the well-adjusted student to develop fur- 
ther his personal resources. Many of the cooperating colleges have 
recognized this objective of education. Consequently, when they 
find a well-adjusted student they do not dismiss him with the 
thought “he doesn’t need individual help” but provide such stu- 
dents with numerous experiences which lead to continued growth. 

The withdrawn, tense adjustment: a pattern of few activities, 
many unfulfilled interests, and many concerns. — (See Figure 4,) 
This is a common pattern among those adjudged by fellow-stu- 
dents and faculty counselors to be withdrawn, inept, and tense 
socially. They participate little in the social life of the campus, but 
want to participate very extensively. For numerous reasons they 
cannot and do not participate — hence, their many concerns. They 
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tend to be frustrated and emotionally tense. Some may show this 
emotion, this inner tension, by obvious manifestations, such as 
efforts to get attention or avowals of indifference toward or scorn 
for the social life of the campus, and so on. Most students with this 
pattern, however, are retiring. The last thing they want is atten- 
tion because they are self-conscious and sensitive. They lack ag- 
gressionj they do not seek out social experience; they do not ob- 
viously try to make friends; and, in the hurly-burly of the college 
shuffle, they tend to be left behind, somewhat wistfully “hanging 
on” as attendants at large group functions such as class parties and 
finally withdrawing even from these because "I have no one to 
go with.” 

One further point is important about diis type of pattern: such 
a student easily escapes the attention of the less alert faculty mem- 
ber and student adviser, for he is inconspicuous, law-abiding, 
"just always there” in the classroom, in the halls, or in the dining- 
room. His inner tension does not show itself very obviously, but 
the person who is sensitive to such signs as nail-biting, daycheam- 
ing, over-fastidiousness in dress (or its opposite), lonesomeness, 
and the like, readily realizes that such a student is inwardly tense 
and unhappy for reasons he may or may not recognize. 

The actioe, tense adjustment: a pattern of many activities, many 
unfulfUed interests, and many concerns. — ^This pattern often char- 
acterizes die student who finds his social life personally unaccept- 
able. He participates fully with others in all l^ds of social affairs; 
he ostensibly has many friends and acquaintances; he is thought 
well of by the groups to which he belongs. But he is dissatisfied, a 
state of mind indicated in his numerous unfulfilled interests and 
concerns. 

The inventory is useful with such students in identifying the 
causes of the dissatisfaction. The student may be trying to escape 
himself by always being with others. Solitude such as accompa- 
nies studying alone, taking solitary walks, pursuing a hobby by 
oneself, and similar activities is abhorrent because such students 
find themselves unbearable company. This kind of fear of being 
alone is not rooted in the normal urge to be gregarious; it is essen- 
tially an escape from concerns and diflSculties which the student 
cannot or wiU not face squarely. 
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The indifference adjustment; a pattern of few activities, few 
unfulfitted interests, and few concerns. — ^The only difference be- 
tween this pattern and that of the well-adjusted student is that the 
indifferent student does not participate in the social life of the 
campus — at least those phases of it alluded to by the inventory. 
The first hypothesis, therefore, is that the student is indeed well- 
adjusted but simply does not engage in campus social life for any 
one of a number of legitimate reasons — reasons which are sound 
from a mental health standpoint. 

An occasional student with the indifference pattern will think 
the inventory is so much "eye-wash” and refuse to indicate any ac- 
tivities, interests, or concerns. Since die inventory responses con- 
stitute a self-portrait, the picture may be revealing and useful in 
counseling even when it is distorted or inaccurate. Thus, the hos- 
tile student fools no one but himself, for his hostility should show 
up in his behavior during the interview. He may reifuse to discuss 
his responses, be sullen and noncommunicative, confine himself 
to vague generalities, or in other ways indicate an unwillingness 
to discuss his responses. Such students are not at all numerous; 
when there are any, their attitude, so well expressed in spite of 
themselves in the inventory responses, manifests a need for reas- 
surance by the counselor that he (the counselor) is genuinely in- 
terested in knowing the student in order to help him improve in 
ways in which he (die student) wants to improve. 

Indifference is usually indicative of other needs. Indifference 
may he feigned for any number of reasons, such as a desii-e to 
prevent discussion of topics which might threaten to disturb one 
emotionally; a real ignorance of one’s feelings, needs, and goals; 
or a conviction that the faculty member with whom he would 
talk over the results of the inventory could be of little if any help. 

CONSIDEnATIONS IN CONCLUSION 

It should be emphasized that these various patterns we have 
discussed rarely occur in so clean-cut and identffiable a form. On 
the contrary, the responses of the individual student, while diey 
may tend to form a pattern which conforms in a rough way to one 
of Aese types, actually may be made up of a mixture of types. That 
is, with respect to a single category such as Opposite Sex, a given 
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student may conform to the pattern of good adjustment while at 
the same time in another category, such as Family, he may con- 
form to the pattern of indifference. These types of patterns, 
therefore, are useful only as a basis for discussion, as a kind of 
oversimplification of patterns of response which is useful in point- 
ing out some of the psychological mechanisms which may be 
involved. 

In conclusion, step 2, identifying needs, should end with a state- 
ment as to the specific needs that the student recognizes as im- 
portant. While it is no doubt true that a great deal of good may 
accrue from a somewhat vague, generalized discussion of how a 
student may improve his personal-social development, the most 
effective use of the inventory would involve a clear statement of 
needs. Such statements may be on various levels of specificity. 
For example, in the case of one student, the following general 
areas of need were established: 

1. Improveinent in heterosexual adjustment 

2. Development of self-confidence 

8. Development of genuine friendships with adults 

4, Development of abfiily to be self-analytical 

Or needs may be stated in more specific terms, such as the follow- 
ing: 

1. Development of ability to lead small groups 

2. Improvement in casual, informal relations with the opposite sex 

3. Development of ability to show friendliness 

4. Improvement in ability to be aggressive in the dassroom 

STEP 3: EXPLORING RESOURCES, PERSONAL AND ON CAMPUS, 

TO MEET NEEDS 

The job of getting a student to do something about the need 
which he recognizes is not, however, simply a matter of pointing 
out to him that "to improve in heterosexual adjustment,” he must 
’“have more dates.” On the contrary, there are a number of coun- 
seling principles which define the functions of the interpreter of 
the inventory and may be stated somewhat as follows: 

A. Information should be supplied to the student only in a 
context of recognized need. For example, a student with severe 
acne is unaware of the campus resources for combatting this con- 
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dition. Merely telling him that the health service is located in 
Central Hall, that appointments may be made between the hours 
of three and five any afternoon, and that consultation service is 
free is insufficient. Even such sound information is not useful un- 
less the student is motivated to want it. If in the discussion of 
physical condilions as they affect personal-social relations the stu- 
dent raises the question, “Where can I get information about 
treating iny acne?” then such information as this is readily re- 
ceived and more liholy to be acted upon. 

B, The student should be motivated to do something about his 
need by a conviction that tlie faculty member has faith in his 
power to cope with the difficulty. This kind of positive faith in the 
other person is an important ingredient in satisfying the student’s 
need. As has been indicated elsewhere, it is a faith which mani- 
fests itself in countless subtle ways so that no amount of effort to 
display a faith that is not felt will very long disguise the real nature 
of the pretense. The importance of the faculty member’s confi- 
dence in the student is underlined by the fact that insecurity in 
social relations is frequently the cause of a student’s being immo- 
bilized emotionally when confronted with the need to improve. 
Such students have little faith in themselves; they are inclined to 
avoid efforts to improve because, lacking self-confidence, they 
are doomed to too frequent failure; they thus face a difficulty with 
little hope of overcoming it. The counselor’s faith in them tends to 
break into this vicious circle. 

C. The counselor should help the student clarify his thinking by 
(1) helping him to see relations; (2) helping him to establish goals; 
(3) helping him to sec himself rea^tically; (4) and helping him to 
evaluate experiences constantly. 

The counselor helps die student to see the relation, for example, 
between his various needs. A student indicates that he is con- 
cerned about his physical appearance and at the same time feels 
that he does not belong. These feelings may have a common de- 
nominator in the student’s attitude toward himself. The counselor 
can help the student to see this relation and to focus attention 
upon his basic need to take himself as he is and to plan self-devel- 
opment on this basis. 
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The counselor may help the student to establish goals which are 
consistent with the student’s capacities and oppor^nities. For ex- 
ample, a student desired above all else to be a leader. Her inven- 
tory pattern indicated no activities (but 11 unfulfilled interests) 
in the category Leadership and Initiative. In Part II this student 
indicated several concerns related to her desire for status as a 
leader, such as: 

177. Not ever being able to take the lead in social activities. 

127. Being unable to say my share of interesting things in a social 
gabfest. 

170. Not having done unusual or interesting things in the past 
about whi^ I can talk. 

200. Feeling that what I can contribute to student groups is not 
considered important. 

She tended to romanticize in her mind the heroic roles which she 
could play in various campus activities. Hie counselor knew that 
she was a student of limited ingenuity and creativeness whose 
social relations, furthermore, were impaired by her obvious un- 
willingness to play second fiddle. The counselor helped this stu- 
dent by enabling her to see her goal of leadership was, with ref- 
erence to many activities, inconsistent with her capacities. 
Through his faith in her as a hmnan being, he enabled her to find 
satisfaction in taking a less outstanding role. This realization mani- 
festly reduced her tension. She tended less to strive for the atten- 
tion of others and to deprecate her inability to say and do unusual 
or unique things. As her willingness to be “one of the crowd” in- 
creased, she found to her delight that she was being assigned to 
minor roles of leadership such as cochairman of a student council 
committee. The counselor’s function in clarifying the goals of this 
student was thus of tremendous importance in improving the 
student’s social life. 

In helping the student to see himself realistically, the counselor 
provides the student with an interviewing environment that is 
emotionally free and permissive. This means that if the student is 
so inclined, he may say anything about himself or others that he 
wishes without fear of losing the confidence of the counselor or 
without fear of moral condemnation or reprisal in any other form. 
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Principles involved in creating this kind of interview situation re- 
late to the most profound insights of therapeutic counseling,® 
Tlicse arc discussed in chapter iii and need not be reiterated here. 
However, it may be well to re-emphasize the necessity on the part 
of the counselor of providing the kind of relation which frees the 
student. 

In assisting the student to evaluate his experiences, a counselor 
should bo alert to the need on the part of most students to learn 
how to evaluate experience. Experiences always have some effect, 
however slight, on the individual. They are felt to be good or bad, 
interesting or dull, stimulating or frustrating. These feelings and 
judgments of experiences predispose us to seek or avoid other ex- 
periences. The counselor helps &e student to express these judg- 
ments and feelings and to relate them to his planning for the fu- 
ture. For example, discussions of experiences may lead up to such 
evaluative statements as these: 

I got a kick out of being chairman on die war bond drive because 
of the insight it gave me into how defensive other people are when 
they can contribute but for some reason will not. 

Although I had a minor role in the senior class play in high school, I 
enjoyed the experience. It taught me how to forget myself before an 
audience. 

Not being asked to join die fraternity made me very blue for a long 
time. Then I realized that the fraternities were composed of students 
who were willing to confine their friends to people of a certain type. 
Since I enjoy being with all types of people, I am no longer bothered 
by not being a fraternity man. 

When feelings and judgments have been freely and candidly 
expressed, it is possible to discuss them objectively and tiaus to lay 
the foundation for improved mental health. The student under- 
stands better both where he is and where he wants to be. 

.SrfiP 4: DETERMINING COURSES OF ACTION 

Certain principles should be considered in accomplishing step 
4. First, the student should be ready to take the courses of action 

*S«e Carl Bogns, Counseling and Fsychoiheraptf for aa elaboration of the 
meaning of permisshe counseling, the conditions in which it is effective, and its 
tedmiques. See especially chaps, ii-v, pp. 19-131. 
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selected; titiat is, the student’s readiness or predisposition or level 
of development should be recognized in selecting courses of ac- 
tion. This is the familiar principle of “start where the student is.” 
In practice, the principle prevents us from encouraging a student 
who has had no dates to go right out and get one for next Friday s 
formal party. Instead, we proceed slowly by helping the student to 
gain self-confidence, to improve his social skills (such as in danc- 
ing and games), to develop freedom in casual, informal contacts 
with the opposite sex in the classroom, the halls, and in the dining- 
rooms; these small, initial steps lead gradually and easily to the 
larger step of dating and lay the basis for a happy relation that 
might otherwise, if too abruptly developed, be a source of set- 
backs in heterosexual development for die student. 

A second principle is that the courses of action should be spe- 
cific. If the student has a need, for example, for developing lead- 
ership, he should seek specific ways of leading others, such as 
initiating a program of discussion groups, introducing a plan for 
assisting impoverished or friendless students, leading others in 
carrying out improvements in the community. 

A third principle is that the courses of action should be realis- 
tic and of intrinsic value. That is, to initiate a series of discussion 
groups when it would merely duplicate another program would 
be pulling an unrealistic stunt. 

In addition, the com'se of action should be worth while in itself. 
One student who was so shy of faculty members that he never 
recited in class, never spoke to them before or after class, and in 
general avoided contact with them set for himself the job of say- 
ing "hello" to a certain teacher as they casually passed in the hall 
every day. This experiment was successful; one day the boy 
dropped in to ask a question of the teacher. Gradually, he over- 
came his inordinate and paralyzing fear of teachers until he 
finally felt much more at ease in most classes and could even 
participate quite freely in some. Saying "hello” was symptomatic 
of friendliness on this campus so that his decision was realistic, for 
it did not demand that he do anything out of line with the usual 
behavior of others, nothing to attract attention. Saying ‘liello” 
was also intrinsically of value for it represented a genuine interest 
in being friendly. 
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STEP S: FOLLOW-VP 

Determining courses of action, fulfilling them, and continuing 
to evaluate the experiemee in the light of needs constitutes the 
process of follow-through. There should be a continuous, persist- 
ent appraisal of the student’s progress toward his goals of self- 
realization. The usefulness of the inventory in this process of ap- 
praisal is only concluded when it sheds no further light on the 
student’s needs or ways through which he may improve. Follow- 
through requires a positive, constructive attitude and a way of 
going about tlie use of the inventory which precludes unfinished 
taslcs. 

Some of the procedures which may be involved in follow-up 
include: recurrent interviews; retesting through the use of tlie 
F-Sl or comparable inventories and tests; writing out in the initial 
(or an early) interview on P-Sl results a schedule of activities, 
proposals and plans, in order to have a written memorandum as a 
guide in replanning or evaluating courses taken. 

Using P-Sl Group Results 

The broad objective of general education to change the be- 
havior of the individual student in desirable ways can be ap- 
proached in three interrelated ways: (1) by directly changing the 
student through instruction, counseling, therapy, tutoring, and so 
forth; (2) by indirectly controlling the conditions which afEect him; 
and (3) by changing the college environment. It is with the last 
method of affecting the individual’s behavior that the use of P-Sl 
group rc.sutts is principally concerned. 

We have asserted in this report the validity of the concept that 
the individual’s behavior is affected by his interaction with his en- 
vironment. We need to understand not only how the individual 
reacts to the environment, but also how his behavior may be in- 
fluenced by the kind of environment with which he interacts. 

When the social environment needs improvement because of its 
adverse effects on the development of a number of students, we 
may speak of a “group need” — a need whidi is manifested by a 
sufficiently large proportion of the members of the group. Through 
the study of group needs in the student body, dierefore, we may 
relate the use of P-Sl group results to the educational objective 
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of effecting changes in ihe behavior of individuals who constitute 
the student body. 


FORM OF GROUP RESULTS 

When the P-Sl has been administered to a group of students, 
the responses for die group as a whole have usually been reported 
in two ways: (1) by medians, highest score, and lowest score, and 
(2) by item analysis. Each of these should be considered briefly. 

Tlie median as a measure is useful to indicate roughly the pre- 
vailing response or the general characteristic of the group with 
reference to their personal-social behavior. In Table 2 the median 
responses of a group of 100 students — ^junior women in the home 
economics division of one of the cooperating colleges — ^is given by 
categories. The medians are the middle scores of all scores made 
by the group. Thus, in the category Opposite Sex, the middle 
score for the “A” response — ^12 — ^means diat 50 percent of this 
group checked 12 or fewer of the 16 items as activities in which 
they participated and 50 percent checked 12 or more. 

The highest and lowest scores, reported with the medians, are 
useful in noting the range of responses; these, too, are shown in 
Table 2. Tlie range of response together with the median indicate 
roughly whether the distribution of responses for the group clus- 
ters about the midpoint between the extreme scores or are skewed 
toward cither extreme. 

The range of scores and the median score thus describe the 
personal-social relations of the group; they suggest, in other words, 
what is tlxe prevailing number of activities in various categories, 
the fewest number, the largest. 

The item analysis indicates the number or percent of students in 
the group who responded “A," “U,” or “D” to each item in the in- 
ventory. The responses of 100 junior-class women to five items 
shown in the following tabulation illustrate data of this kind. 

ItKM Pehcent Besfomding 

No. Caticory Items A U D 

Part I 

1 s Going to a campus "hangout" with 

other students for a coke, a snack, etc. 88 10 


2 
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54 f Engaging in sports or games with 

members of the faculty. 10 5C 

Pabt II 

107 f Not finding opportunity to discuss 
problems with instructors outside of 
class. 12 2] 

122 s, e Lacking confidence in myself in social 

situations. 13 2‘ 

124 s, n Finding it difficult to take part in 
college social life because I am a 
member of a minority racial or na« 
tionality group. 0 ] 


Sttidents 

207 

10 

50 

40 

12 

21 

67 

13 

23 

64 

0 

1 

99 


The purposes in using P-Sl group results are mainly two: (1) to 
improve the social environment, and (2) to make teaching more 
effective by basing it upon an understanding of group needs. 


PURPOSE OF GROUP RESULTS 
IMPROVING ■raE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 

In improving the social environment, the faculty, the faculty 
and students worldng together, or individual faculty members 
may work in several ways. One way is to describe the general 
characteristics of the group’s social behavior as a preliminary step 
to appraising the quality of this social behavior. Certain kinds of 
questions may be asked of the data, such as: (1) What are the most 
common personal-social activities of the group? (2) What kinds of 
activities which they do not have do students desire to have? (3) 
To what activities are they indifferent? (4) What are the prevail- 
ing concerns and difficulties? (5) To what extent is the pattern of 
social activity in accord with the educational objectives of the 
college? 

One college, for example, selected a sampling of 100 students to 
represent the entire student body. After raising such questions as 
the foregoing, and compai'ing the responses of the group with 
those of students in six other colleges, the college formulated the 
following broad generalizations: 

1. Our student body is socially homogeneous to a spectacular degree. 

2. There is a strange combination on our campus of much participa- 
tion and much disinterest in certain nersonal-sodal activities. 
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3. Tliere seems to be exceptional rapport of our students with their 
families and' with the faculty. They apparently feel at home, secure, 
protected. 

4. The activities in which our students indicate an unusual degree 
of participation are predominantly passive, whereas many of those 
they reject as being uninteresting to them require some physical or 
mental exertion. 

5. W<! fail to find support for some persons’ belief that die men are 
a source of relatively great concern to most of our women students. 

6. It should b(^ gratifying to note that our students report so much 
more participation and so many fewer difflculties involving faculty 
members. 

Each of these broad generalizations, distributed to the faculty 
in a mimeographed bulletin issued by the director of research, 
could, of course, be broken down into specific items that were of 
interest to various groups on the campus. For example, geneial- 
ization No, 4 resulted from these specific responses: 

Most common activities engaged in [predominandy passive] : 

Having a friendly talk with my adviser about diings in general. 
Working with my parents on community projects. 

Discussing personal problems with my adviser. 

Being entertained by my adviser. 

Having serious discussions with the family about major social 
problems. 

Having congenial, informal contacts with faculty members outside 
of class. 

Getting dates for my friends. 

Enjoying friendly talks with hired campus workers. 

Most common activities in which these students were not Interested 
[predominantly active]; 

Singing in a glee club, chorus, etc. 

Attending departmental club meetings. 

Playing an instrument. 

Working on the staff of a campus publication. 

Playing on an organized athletic team. 

Taking a part or assisting in the production of a play or operetta. 
Actively working in a campus religious group. 

In the judgment of the college, this lack of interest in aesthetic 
and intellectual activities which require some exertion, mental or 
physical, represented a group need which should be studied and 
remedied. The responses of the students suggested a group need 
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for rich aesthetic experiences involving activity, not passivity. 

In another institution the responses of all students within one 
division were contrasted with the responses of students of the 
same sex and classification in ten other institutions. The amount of 
informal social activity with faculty members was found in this 
college to be much less tlian in the other colleges. Students indi- 
cated in their responses of unfulfilled interests an eagerness for 
more personal-social relations with faculty members. The faculty 
had always intellectually agreed that such relations were poten- 
tially educative, but they had not acted upon this belief by know- 
ing their students better as individuals. The P-Sl indication of a 
group need acted as an "exciting force.” The faculty accordingly 
concentrated for a year on the study of ways of improving student- 
faculty relations. The item analysis in the Faculty category, both 
in Parts I and II, suggested the specific kinds of activities which 
students wanted most and the concerns which disturbed them 
most. This pattern of response constituted a starting point for the 
faculty program. 

OBSERVING CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL ENVIBONMI3ST 

The social environment in its changes from year to year may 
be studied. As the student bodies change, the kinds of activities, 
interests, and concerns are also subject to change in spite of the 
fact that there may be strong similarities between groups that or- 
dinarily come to a particular college. An effort to identify these 
differences between freshmen of 1941 and 1942 and to relate the 
differences to educational implications was made at Talladega 
College by Hilda A. Davis, dean of women. After administering 
the P-Sl to die two groups (to the 1941 class in January 1942, and 
to the 1942 class in May 1943), she found the mean or average 
number of students who responded “A,” “U,” or “D” to each item. 
Then she compared the responses of the two groups. Since certain 
differences could of course be accounted for by chance, she used 
the critical ratio between the two means to identify those items 
which represented real differences between the two groups. In the 
tabulation which follows are listed some of the activities and con- 
cerns which differentiated between the personal-social develop- 
ment of 1941 and 1942 freshmen. 
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Some Activities which were more common among the 1942 class: 

47» Going voluntarily to talk with a dean or some other student 
personnel officer, [men]* 

52. Engaging in sports or games with members of the faculty, [men] 

86, Discussing thoroughly with my faculty adviser the meaning of 
my test scores, [men and women] 

Some Activities which were less common among the 1942 class: 

93. Having good times on dates or with mixed groups in ways that 
are inexpensive, [women] 

50. Being entertained by my adviser — at his home, on a picnic, etc. 
[men and women] 

97. Enjoying friendly talks with hired campus workers — ^janitors, 
maids, watchman, etc. [men] 

Some Concerns which were less common among the 1942 class: 

162. Feeling that there is too much cliquishness In student activi- 
ties. [men] 

187. Failure to find good college friends of my own sex, [women] 

199. Having a voice, mannerisms, or habits that impress fellow- 
students unfavorably, [men and women] 

Some Concerns which were more common among the 1942 class: 

109. Lack of informal social contacts with faculty members, [women] 

130. Not having the skills or talents required to excel in extra- 
curricular activities, [men] 

* After each item the sex group for whom the item differentiates is given. In 
most cases, where the item was more common as an activity for men in 1942 beyond 
reasonable doubt, it was more common also for women (and vice versa), but not 
with riuite such statistical certainty. 

Data like tliese may be useful in a number of ways. Changes in 
the college program thought to have some effect on the personal- 
social development of students may be partially evaluated. Did 
the effort to induce advisers to increase the number of informal 
social contacts with their counselees produce any change? Was the 
program of orientation successful in increasing student acquaint- 
ance, in breaking down social barriers, in improving social skills? 
Is there a difference in student-faculty participation in group 
games since the new emphasis on intramural sports was instituted? 
Questions like these have partial answers in the dijBFerences be- 
tween the responses of students from one year to another. 

Such data are useful in identifying the major needs of the 
group. The 1942 entering class felt the need for informal social 
contacts witib faculty members, for the development of the 
skills required to excel in extra-class activities, and for the 
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ability to get introductions to persons tliey d like to meet. These 
responses may suggest a variety of hypodieses to account for 
them. A change in faculty personnel, a new effort to personalize 
instruction, a new emphasis in some courses — ^such factors may 
bo thought to account for differences in the responses of suc- 
ceeding classes. The college can utilize the appropriate hypothe- 
ses in improving its program. 

One further word seems necessary: since the differences be- 
tween the classes of 1941 and 1942 arc based on differences be- 
tween the mean or average response by the two groups to an 
item, tliey are more likely to represent differences tliat cannot 
be accounted for by differences among the students so much as 
by differences in their social environment. The constituency of 
the classes remains about the same from year to year. Differences 
in their average response to a single item, therefore, would very 
likely be caused by differences in their experience on the campus. 

Making Teaching More Effective 

IDENTIFYING GROUP NEEDS RELATING TO COUPES 

The use of P-Sl group results to improve the effectiveness of 
teaching may follow a number of procedures. One is to identify 
ihe group practices, interests, and concerns which have important 
implications for the subject matter of a course. Following are 
a few such items, selected at random. Each item was checked 
as an important or mild concern by 40 percent or more of the 
students in more than one college; some items were checked by 
more than 40 percent in each of ten colleges. 

"106. Being self-conscious about noticeable physical defects.” 
In a biolo^, health and hygiene, physiology, orientation, or 
psychology course, would not this predominant concern of half of 
the students affect the content of the course? Such a concern 
might imply a need for (1) health information, (2) understanding 
of the prevalence of physical defects, (3) insight into why people 
are sensitive about deficiencies, (4) skill in compensating for 
defects, (5) assurance that even though die defect may be irre- 
mediable, it need not snail the victim’s social life, and similar 
matters. 

"130. Not having the skills or talents required to excel in 
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extra-curricular activities ” Physical education departments, bur- 
dened with the necessity of providing a program for all students, 
not just the athletically minded minority, would recognize in 
this concern a need for teaching physical education and some 
types of social skills “from the ground up.” Many students ap- 
parently are not skillful in playing games; the emphasis on vi- 
carious thrills through bleacher participation adds to their dis- 
inclination to participate. The fact is that students — over half of 
them in several colleges — ^feel that they are just lacking in the 
required skill to participate at all. 

IDENTIFYING FREOCCVPATIONS OF STUDENTS 

A second way of using P-Sl group results to improve the effec- 
tiveness of instruction is to identify the kinds of preoccupations 
relating to their personal-social life which students inevitably 
bring with them into the classroom. We know that learning is 
a function of the whole being and that what preoccupies the 
student — his emotional disturbances, his ill health, his lack of 
feeling at home in his surroundings — ^must certainly be recog- 
nized by teachers in their methods as well as in their selection of 
course content. Following are a number of items which were 
either an important or a mild concern of at least 40 percent of 
the students in several of the colleges: 

122. Lacking confidence in myself in social situations. 

111. Not knowing how to be entertaining on a date. 

177. Not ever being able to take the lead in social activities, [girls 
especially] 

191. Being uncertain of the etiquette required in social situations. 

188. Hesitating to express my opinion in an organized group when 
something is being formally discussed. 

Such uncertainty as expressed in these items is basically the re- 
sult of social failures on dates, at parties, and in casual con- 
tacts on the campus. They show up in the classroom through 
diffidence in discussions, retiring behavior in the presence of 
ihc faculty member, and lack of freedom and ease in self-expres- 
sion. Tlie alert instructor will recognize the symptoms and provide 
experiences in tlie classroom where free discussion is encouraged, 
where blunders are not sarcastically received, where group proj- 
ects eventuate in reduced tensions among participants, and where 
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the content of the course, when feasible, is related to this need 
for social success, self-confidence, and self-assertiveness. 

114. Lack of sleep spoiling my enjoyment of social activities. 

174. Being disillusioned by the attitudes and behavior of members 
of the opposite sex. 

182. Faculty uninterested in me as an individual, [three colleges] 

Such concerns as these, if they are deep-seated, may well result 
in hostility, apathy, negative attitudes, disinterest, or uncoopera- 
tiveness. The disillusioned student easily becomes bitter or cynical, 
particularly if he is convinced that faculty members are not in- 
terested in him as an individual. The lethargic student whose 
sleeping time is inadequate for his physical need resists learning 
because learning takes energy. Particularly does he resist if his 
instructor tends to be overly energetic and impatient with those 
whose rate of energy expenditure is slower. 

The assumption is made that a sensitive instructor who knows 
the extent to which concerns such as these are present in the 
minds of his students must inevitably be more effective in the 
classroom. It is as important to know the concerns of students as 
it is to know their IQ’s. 

SENSITIZING TEACHEBS TO THEIR ROLE AS FRIENDS 

A third area in which the P-Sl group results are useful in im- 
proving the efiFectiveness of teaching is in sensitizing instructors 
to the needs of students for personal-social relations with them 
as adults. Many of the items in the Faculty category relate to this 
need. Examples of such items to which 40 percent or more of the 
students in ten colleges responded “A” or “U” in Part II are the 
following: 

107. Not finding opportunity to discuss problems with instructors 
outside of class. 

109. Lack of informal social contacts with faculty members. 

132. Feeling that I do not know my instructors at all well. 

143. Being afraid of some instructors. [Girls only] 

155. Instructor getting a false impression that I am indifferent or 
antagonistic. 

159. Instructor falling to consider my other obligations outside his 
class. 

118. Not talking with instructors because I might be considered an 
“apple polisher.” 
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So much has already been said about the fact that learning 
is related intimately to sucli nonintellectual factors as the stu- 
dent’s personal acquaintance widi the teacher, the satisfactori- 
ness of his social life, and the way he gets along with his parents, 
that it probably is not necessary here to do more than emphasize 
the importance to good teaching that the student should know and 
be known by the persons who are teaching him. This is the 
essence of individualized education. It is trying to achieve under 
conditions of modern mass education the ideal of Mark Hopkins 
on one end of the log and the student on the other. Such a view- 
point as this is stimulating instructors in the cooperating colleges 
to plan time to be given to individual conferences, to have eve- 
nings "at home” for students, to participate more extensively in 
student-faculty social affairs, and to wait for queries after class 
instead of rushing off. 

WHO USES P-Sl GROUP RESULTS? 

Various groups of faculty members have studied the P-Sl re- 
sults with a number of purposes in mind. These groups sometimes 
represent committees that are interested in a particular phase of 
the college program, for example, the committee on extra-class 
activities, the committee on curriculum revision, or the student 
personnel council. 

In one college an entire department under the leadership of its 
chairman explored the ways whereby they might improve not 
only the quality of their teaching, but also the adequacy of their 
curricular offerings. They found the P-Sl results helpful in identi- 
fying group needs which could be met through changes in class- 
room methods and through appropriate revision of the physiology 
and hygiene course; it represents a different emphasis in the 
counseling procedures followed by the individual faculty mem- 
bers. 

A number of individuals with differing responsibilities have 
studied P-Sl group results. Such persons as directors of research, 
psycholngiiits, deans, chairmen of committees, faculty counselors, 
and residence directors have found the description of personal- 
social relations of a group of students useful to diem in a variety 
of ways. 
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Conclusion 

Whatever the job being done and whoever does it, the use of 
group results from the inventory probably involves a number of 
closely related steps. These sliould not be viewed as sequential, 
but as occurring repeatedly and concurrently. 

Step 1: Noting general characteristics: that is, the pattern of 
response for the group, the range and medians, and the like. 

Step 2: Noting specific characteristics: A general impression, 
arrived at in step 1, should be tested by the study of tlie item- 
response. If students in a college have few personal-social activi- 
ties with faculty members, desire more than they have, and 
indicate many concerns, what specific activities do they want? 
What specific concerns do they have? 

Step 3; Developing h 3 q)otheses to account for the observations 
made in steps 1 and 2: In the illustration we have used, a de- 
ficiency in student-faculty relations might be caused by a number 
of factors — ^insufficient faculty time, the faculty members' con- 
viction that such activities are undignified or irrelevant to edu- 
cational objectives, lack of opportimity for students and faculty 
to get togedier socially. Developing such hypotheses to account 
for the condition described by the inventory is important in 
determining what measures may be taken to improve the social 
envirorunent. 

Step 4: Determining needs: Here judgments are made as to 
whether the description of the group coincides with what the 
college conceives to be acceptable group behavior. In maJeing 
.such judgments, the college applies certain criteria; for example, 
the college believes that frequent and casual friendly contacts 
between students and faculty are a valid basis for cooperative liv- 
ing in the college community. When the P-Sl group results indi- 
cate that student-faculty contacts in such a college are neither 
casual, informal, nor particularly friendly, a need in the social 
environment has been identified. 

Step 5: Determining courses of action: Here the question is. 
What can we do about the need we have identified? The princi- 
ples applicable to tire job of determining coiuses of action for the 
individual are useful her-e too: 
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1. The specific steps to be taken should relate to the present 
status of the group. 

2. The course of action should be specific. 

3. The course of action should be applied immediately. 

4. The course of action should be realistic and of intrinsic value. 

Step 6: Exploring campus resources: Here the question is: What 

resources do we have to meet this need? What resources of 
time? of personnel? of physical facilities? of money? In one 
municipal college, students and faculty decided that enrichment 
of social life on the campus would follow the development of 
a snack bar and social room. No money was available for furnish- 
ings; but there was an unused room in the basement of the ad- 
minstration building. The student council undertook the project 
of raising funds. They did it through student subscription, sales 
from a doughnut stand, proceeds of a play. In a year, the snack 
bar and social room was equipped. 

Step 7: Evaluating the courses of action taken: The question, 
“How well are we succeeding in doing what we set out to do?” 
involves continuous appraisal. Does the snack bar and social 
room improve the social environment? Does the introduction 
of “at home” nights at faculty members’ homes improve student- 
faculty relations? 

Many colleges have found it a feasible practice to plan for 
evaluation at the time a new program was adopted. It empha- 
sizes the continuous necessity of evaluating and in all the steps 
of planning to focus attention upon the god to be achieved. 

Second Project: The Inventory of 
Counseling Relations^'' 

Althou^ student personnel officers provide many opportunities 
for educational development of students in group activities, a 
considerable part of student personnel work is done in the coun- 
seling situation. Counseling becomes one of the major means of 

"The inventories developed by the Cooperative Study in General Education 
nmy be obUim^d from the Educational Testing Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave*, New 
Yorfc25,N,Y. 
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o£Fering opportunities for educational experiences to the indi< 
vidual student, and it is one of the chief "teaching methods” 
utilized by personnel officers. It was natural, therefore, that per- 
sonnel officers from the cooperating colleges would recognize a 
common concern related to student counseling. As they discussed 
various problems together, there emerged a common interest in 
identifying student needs particularly related to counseling, in 
describing the content and methods commonly employed in coun- 
seling, and particularly in evaluating the counseling program in 
relation to its contributions to general education. Ihe success of 
the Self-Inventory of Personal-Social Relations suggested the pos- 
sibility of developing an Inventory of Counseling Relations to 
seiTe these common interests. 

The members of the committee analyzed cotmseling activities 
in terms of five major categories that relate to the content of the 
counseling interview. These categories are: (1) Developing Social 
Relations; (2) Developing Life-Goals; (3) Developing Vocational 
Orientation; (4) Developing an Understanding of the Body; (5) 
Developing an Ability to Succeed in College. In each of these 
categories the committee collected statements which describe ex- 
periences that college students may have in individual conversa- 
tions with faculty members. Twenty statements were obtained to 
sample each category. For example, “Receiving from a faculty 
member the record of my test scores together with an explanation 
of how to read the record” was a statement describing an experi- 
ence in a counseling situation classified under the category De- 
veloping Ability to Succeed in College. As another example, "Get- 
ting insights in conversation with a faculty member into what it 
means practically to be sensitive rather than insensitive to the 
feelings of others” is a statement of an experience in a counseling 
situation classified in the category Developmg Social Relations. 

In addition to the hundred items included imder the five cate- 
gories, fifteen items were obtained that represent five sets of fiiree 
items each. Each set of items refers to the same idea, problem, or 
situation, the only difference among the three items of the set 
being the type of coimseling implied by the wording of the item. 
Thus, as an example, the items m Set I read: 
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A. Getting my course grade from a faculty member. 

B. In conversation witih a faculty member analyzing the bases of my 
grade in his comrse in order to understand bow to improve. 

C. Improving my work as a result of a discussion wim a teacher 
about the bases of my grade in his course. 

It will be seen that Type A items represent counseling wherein 
the student receives ideas or information from a faculty member 
in such a way that the flow of thought is largely from faculty mem- 
ber to student and rarely from student to faculty member. The 
emphasis in this type is upon an active faculty member and a pas- 
sive student. Type B items represent counseling wherein tlie stu- 
dent and faculty member together make an analysis of a problem 
or situation, where they explore together various alternatives. 
These items are characterized by two-way communication. Type 
C items represent counseling wherein the student asserts that he 
has changed his behavior, attitude, or ideas partly or entirely as a 
resxilt of the counseling experience. Type C is similar to Type B 
in the two-way communication but differs in that a decision was 
reached or some other change was effected. 

To each of the 115 statements in the inventory the student is 
asked to respond in one of five possible ways, as follows: if he has 
had the experience, then he is to mark it as very satisfactory, fairly 
satisfactory, or only slightly satisfactory. If he has not had the 
experience, he is to indicate either that he would like to have it 
or would not care to have it. Hence, the inventory provides both 
a review of counseling experiences and student reactions to them. 

Major Purposes of the Inventory 

In constructing the inventory, the committee members and staff 
were guided by several purposes: 

1. To dcscri^ the effectiveness of counseling relations between 
student and faculty member. The emphasis upon descriptions as 
opposed to "rating” grew out of the conviction that a “rating”— 
saying “this is good,” "this is bad,” according to “oui^’ standard— 
would minimize the value of die appraisal. For example, a descrip- 
tion of counseling relations says, in effect, “This is how students 
say they feel about such and such experiences.” A college must 
decide for itself whether such feelings indicate good or bad coim- 
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seling, what accounts for the feeling, whether the feeling is justi- 
fied, and so forth. Having seen how students feel as indicated by 
their responses to the inventory, the college is in a better position 
to decide whether this is the way the college wants them to feel 
about counseling experiences. In other words, the approach of 
describing rather than rating the counseling service enables the 
college to examine its personnel work more critically and with 
greater likelihood of developing ways of improving. 

2. To describe counseling relations in terms of how they affect 
essential areas of living. The reasoning behind this purpose is 
something like this: (a) Personnel work, together witli other parts 
of the total educational program, is primarily concerned with 
bringing about changes in student behavior, (b) These changes 
may be grouped into certain essential areas of living— changes of 
behavior in social relations, change of behavior with regard to 
vocational orientation, and the like, (c) Accordingly, the inventory 
lists experiences which relate specifically to these essential areas 
of living where changes (or developments) are desired as a result 
of counseling. 

The value of this approach lies in the inventory’s usefulness in 
any type of institution. Obviously, colleges differ in the specific 
techniques they use to change student behavior. For example, to 
provide suitable experience in the area of social relations. College 
A may use the tedmique of a freshman camp, whereas College B 
may rely upon student and student-faculty parties. The purposes 
of Colleges A and B may be identical, namely, to provide experi- 
ences which will enable students to develop socially. An inventory- 
effort to appraise the effectiveness witlr which each technique 
achieved its purpose, however, would need to include items about 
both freshman camp and a program of social affairs. If only the 
program of parties were included. College A would suffer by 
comparison; if only freshman camp were included, College B 
would be unfairly appraised. Since the number and varieties of 
tediniques are legion, any effort to appraise persoimel work by 
evaluating the effectiveness of each technique used is thus mani- 
festly cumbersome. The inventory, therefore, by concentrating 
upon how students feel about the experiences which they have 
in counseling relations, appraises the end-results in changed 
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behavior for which personnel techniques of various sorts are de- 
vised, 

3. To describe counseling relations in such a way that the 
inventory scores are usable in working with individuals as well as 
with groups. The organization of the inventory in terms of essen- 
tial areas of living provides scores which suggest (a) whether the 
student’s counseling experiences have related to essential aspects 
of behavior, (b) how the students feel about these experiences, and 
(c) whether there is need for more close relationship between 
counseling and die job of living. 

The pattern of these responses has many implications for indi- 
vidual counseling. Thus, one student has had extensive and satis- 
factory experience; another has had equally extensive experience, 
but he considers it predominantly imsatisfactory. A third student 
has had little experience but would like to have many experiences. 
Such difFerences considered in the light of hypotheses as to their 
cause afford insights into ways of improving counseling. 

Using the Inventory 

The inventory has been used both in counseling individuals 
and in evaluating the counseling program. For both purposes it 
is necessary to recognize first that a student’s response on any 
item may have more than one interpretation. It may, on the one 
hand, be taken at face value or it may represent a concealed or 
confused reaction requiring further analysis. In the second place, 
in order to make adequate interpretations and particularly to dis- 
tinguish between responses that may be taken at face value and 
those that may not, it is necessary to see the relationship among 
several responses; that is, it is important to look for patterns of 
responses. The methods of scoring and interpretation have been 
devised with these two considerations in mind. 

In working with individual students, it helps to provide answers 
to such questions as: What are the attitudes of the student toward 
faculty members as counselors? What does the student expect 
from the counseling experience? What counseling experiences has 
he had? How does he feel about the experiences he has had? 
What counseling experiences does he want that he has not had? 
To what degree has he developed an integrated and broad-gauge 
reaction to his college experiences? 
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In using the inventory on a group basis for appraising the 
counseling program, two procedures have been followed by the 
colleges. In the first, the interpretation is initiated by raising ques- 
tions about the counseling program, partial answers to which may 
be found in the inventory responses. In this procedure each of the 
115 items of the inventory may be considered a test, a sample of a 
larger family of possible items. To the extent that a given item 
tests a particular aspect of the counseling program on a campus 
the responses of a group of students to 5iat item may be useful 
test data. For example, one college had for some time attempted 
to inform counselors about sources of competent, adequate voca- 
tional information. Accordingly, the response of students to item 
17 , ‘Tinding out in conversation with a faculty member how to 
secure information about various occupations which interest me,” 
was of special interest. An analysis of the inventory results showed 
that two students out of tliree had talked about this topic and for 
the most part were well satisfied. They noted, too, that of the one- 
third of the students who had not talked about the topic, the 
majority would have liked to. The response to this item, considered 
as a test in itself, tended to inform the college of the extent to 
which counselors were doing a good job in making sources of 
occupational information available and the extent to which stu- 
dents were interested in what coimselors had agreed needed 
doing. Thus, an examination of the summary of responses on 
each item can suggest answers to specific questions about a college 
program. 

The second use of the group results involved studying patterns 
of responses. Several kinds of patterns are discernible. For exam- 
ple, the five categories provide a pattern. Differences among cate- 
gories in range and balance of response suggest differences in 
emphasis and effectiveness in coimseling. One college found that 
students were much more satisfied with their counseling experi- 
ences in the category of Developing Life-Goals than they were in 
Understanding the Body. They noted that students had very few 
experiences rdating to vocational orientation and by far the largest 
number of experiences were in the category Succeeding in Col- 
lege. An examination of this pattern led the college to conclude 
that there was some distortion in emphasis that needed attention. 

Another pattern of items relates to counseling method. The 
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inventory can be scored in terms of the three types of items men- 
tioned earlier, and it Is then possible to note the range of experi- 
ences being provided and the students’ reaction to them in each 
of the three types: faculty active-student passive, two-way com- 
munication, and change effected. In this connection one college 
found that the large majority of the counseling experiences prO' 
vided were of the faculty active-student passive type. Furiher- 
more, a considerable majority of the students indicated greater 
satisfaction in Type A experiences than in those of Type B and 
Type C. These results were interpreted by the college as indicating 
an undesirable condition which led to giving greater attention to 
developing more Type B and Type C experiences, and helping 
students to take and to enjoy more responsibility in their own 
decisions. 

These illustrations of patterns of scores represent only two of 
a number of possible patterns which can be obtained from the 
total inventory. It has been found that viewing the results of 
certain items in relatioii to others gives a more valid and more 
useful basis for interpretation. 

The first use of the Inventory of Counseling Relations provides 
a basis for identifying needed improvements in the counseling 
program. At a later date the inventory may be readministered in 
order to discover how effective modifications of the program have 
been. It should also be clear that the inventory provides data not 
only helpful in planning and evaluating counseling, but also more 
broadly in relation to other aspects of general education. For 
example, an indication of needs of students for counseling in rela- 
tion to an understanding of the body is relevant not only to the 
content of counseling but also the content of the program in 
natural sciences. Similarly, data obtained from the inventory 
regarding counseling experiences relating to general goals of life 
have implications for the humanities program as well as for coun- 
seling. This is just anodier Illustration of the way in whidr data 
about students and about conditions in the college need to be 
understood and utilized by all staff members concerned. 
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Psychological Principles 

By Sister Artnette'^ 


At the beginning of this study we were primarily con- 
cerned with personnel practices and techniques. Wo hud no 
clearly defined principles by which to proceed nor did we, at 
that time, feel any need for them. We were interested chiefly 
in introducing better guidance practices and were scarcely aware 
of the fact that such practices must ultimately be based upon 
sound psychological theory. 

Gradually, however, at workshop conferences and intercollege 
committee meetings some mutually acceptable psychological 
principles emerged. These principles, while never committed to 
writing, were nevertheless of considerable importance in the de- 
velopment of the study, and particularly in the construction and 
use of the inventories. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to clarify the psychological 
assumptions upon which the inventories were constructed and to 
highlight some of the psychological considerations which we have 
found helpful in planning and evaluating personnel programs. 
The materials presented have grown out of the writer’s experience 
with workshop committees, with committees within her own in- 
stitution, and with other groups working on the problems of stu- 
dent personnel.® It would be a mistake, however, to assume that 
everyone in the cooperating colleges would agree to all of the 
propositions presented in tliis chapter. Indeed, no attempt has 
ever been made to obtain a consensus on this subject, nor is it 
likely that significant material would be obtained by such means. 
The content of the chapter is one person’s interpretation of what 

^ Sister Annette is professor of psychology and clinical psychologist, College of 
St Catherine, St Paul, Minn« 

* Particularly with Commission on Teacher Education study of the Ameiican 
Council on Education. 
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the Study has revealed concerning the information which college 
teachers, not trained in psychology, need to know as background 
for effective personnel work. As one person’s interpretation it is, 
of course, subject to personal bias, although great care has been 
exercised to keep out of the discussion controversial subjects 
upon which agreement could not easily be obtained. 

We did not purpose, in writing this chapter, to present a point 
of view which is original with this Study, nor did we attempt to 
summarize the literature in the field. Our chief aim has been to 
relate theory to practice and research in a rather limited area 
by giving an overview of some of the important psychological 
principles (1) which relate to an understanding of the student, 
(2) which reveal the dynamics of human personality, (S) which 
throw light upon interpersonal relations on the college campus, 
and (4) which have an important bearing upon the way a program 
of general education should be administered in order to facilitate 
the growth of students. 

Principles in Understanding the Student 
THE THBEE LEVELS OF UNDERSTANDING 

In the diagnosis of student problems there are various levels 
of understanding. There is, for example, the level at which we 
simply classify the student’s problem by putting it into a con- 
venient pigeonhole, as shown in the following excerpt: 

Mary Jane repeatedly fails to hand in her papers on time although I 
have warned her that she is likely to fail on this account. When she is 
called to task, Mary Jane acknowledges her fault, but immediately 
starts to excuse herself. Her most frequent complaint is that she can- 
not study because her roommate has tne radio tinned on all the time. 
I am convinced that this is just a "rationalization” since her room- 
mate makes the same complaint about her. In fact, I have had oc- 
casion to observe that it is usually Mary Jane herself who turns on the 
radio, and consequently I do not take her complaints very seriously. 

The above excerpt illustrates the first level of understanding. 
Characteristic of this level is a lack of insight into casual relation- 
ships. It is important merely as a first step in the direction of 
understanding the real nature of the problem, but in itseK it is 
psychobgically insignificant. 
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In the second level of understanding there is at least a super- 
ficial attempt to determine cause-and-^ect relations. Some typi- 
cal diagnoses falling imder tlris heading might read; “low grades 
because of poor ability”; or “has become a ‘grind’ as a compensa- 
tion for being unpopular with other students.” The following ex- 
cerpt from a counselors report is illustrative of this level: 

John does not seem to associate very much with the boys of his class. 
Every time I see him he is alone. So far as I know, he has never 
attended a class meeting, gone to a school party, or eaten lunch with 
other students. Since he is supporting himself by working outside of 
school hours, perhaps he has not had time to become acquainted. Or 
perhaps the fact that he comes from a lower social class than the other 
boys prevents him from being accepted. 

This second level of diagnosis is somewhat deeper ihan tire 
first and serves, in many instances, as the basis for making environ- 
mental changes which will help the student to adjust. Neverthe- 
less, it is well to remember that diagnoses of this type are often 
superficial and in the case of serious emotional maladjustment are 
likely to be wholly inadequate. There is a tendency, in this type 
of diagnosis, to oversimplify the problem and to attribute it to 
a single cause. Moreover, this type of diagnosis does not include 
an understanding of the most important factor in the case, 
namely, what the life-situation or pattern of behavior means to 
the student himself. For example, in the diagnosis ‘low grades 
because of poor ability” we still want to know what this situation 
means to the student — does he feel direatened with the loss of 
love from his parents, or with economic insecurity; or does he feel 
that lack of success in college is not very important anyway for 
success in life, or that he now has a weapon witli which to force 
his parents to accept his own choice of an occupation or goal? 
Fortunately, the solution of most student problems does not re- 
quire such a deep imderstauding, although the number that does 
call for such analysis has probably been greatly underestimated. 

If we would really understand a student, we must know the 
goals around which his personality is organized, tire values of 
life which to him arc significant, and what people or institutions 
claim his loyalty and love. This is the third level of understand- 
ing. The value of any particular bit of information about a stu- 
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dent, dierefore, lies in tlie degree to which it ties in with other 
facts about him and throws light upon the meaning of his life- 
situation in terms of what he values. 

An understanding of such meaning in the life of the student 
cannot be procured as readily from objective tests, question- 
naires, inventories, and the like, as from nonstandardized sources, 
such as interviews, creative art and literature, psychodramatics, 
and expressive and projective techniques. And the interpretation 
and use of these nonobjective sources of information in such a 
way as to promote the growth of a student presupposes a coun- 
selor with considerable psychological interest and insight and 
with a deep respect for human personality. 

To understand a person then, we need to know much more than 
his personality traits and characteristic behavior. We need to 
know why these traits have been acquired and what ends his 
behavior is intended to serve, And only when we understand 
the motivation of a life and its “pattern of reactivity” can we 
formulate hypotheses concerning the ways in which an indi- 
vidual can and will change as a result of his collegiate experience. 
We too frequently assume, in speaking of college objectives, that 
all students possessing the requisite intelligence can with proper 
instruction attain them. Thus, such a college objective as "ability 
to think creatively and originally” is considered valid for all 
students regardless of their individual personality structures. And 
ideally, no doubt, this would be true. But unfortunately the stu- 
dent’s goals and those of the college are not always the same. 
There are some students who by reason of early experiences have 
become so anxious and insecure in their outbok on life that they 
are afraid to do anything original or creative. They may un- 
consciously retreat from situations in which they must make their 
own decisions and accept the consequences of their own judg- 
ments. As a result they are happiest when working under an 
authoritarian teacher who teUs them exactly what to do, what 
to read, and even what to tiiink. They will not object to long 
assignments or hard work provided the instructor maps out ex- 
actly the course of activity which they are to pursue. Such stu- 
dents are more likely to specialize in a natural science than in a 
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literary or artistic field, and their highest grades are often in 
science, elementary language, or vocational subjects. They suc- 
ceed better as a rule when the lecture system is used dign they 
do under seminar or discussion group methods, and they are 
likely to become emotionally perturbed when "put on their own.” 
Ruth Munroe and others have shown that there is a close relation 
between a student’s personality “structure” and reaction “pattern” 
and his ability to profit by certain subjects in the curriculum 
and from certain methods of teaching. A deep understanding of 
a college student must, therefore, be based upon more than an 
analysis of his traits or upon a profile of test scores in specific 
areas. It must be based upon indexes of “flexibility” and "rigidity”; 
it must be grounded upon an understanding of the reasons why 
some students can be creative and free, while others, equally in- 
telligent, as measured by tests, are unable to go beyond the simple 
accumulation of facts. 

The most significant information for this deep understanding 
can be readily secured by the college teacher if he has eyes to 
see and ears to hear, although its interpretation will require the 
services of a clinical psychologist. It may be revealed, for ex- 
ample, every time a student hands in a paper, raises questions 
about an assignment, or gives reasons for liking or disliking aca- 
demic subjects or methods of teaching. Some students, for ex- 
ample, are characteristically resistant to subject matter of emo- 
tional import. In the words of Ruth Munroe, 

Some girls carefully avoid any subject matter too “hot" to handle. 
They cling to routine facts and shut their eyes tight against any 
knowledge which might disturb the precarious balance of their com- 
fort. Or they live in a fairy-tale world from which dry and disagree- 
able bits of reality are rigidly excluded. . . . Range of interest, inquiry, 
and imagination is severely restricted by the need to steer clear of 
emotional implications. 

A girl whose father had been criticized in the papers for anti-labor 
activities could not be persuaded to take economics at all. The subject 
“bored” her. Another, whoso relations with her parents were unusually 
disturbed, dropped psychology after a few weeks because “there was 
nothing in it she did not already know." ® 

*Ruth L. Munroe, Teaching the Inditiidudl (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942.) 
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A WOBKING FBINCIPLE 

Data of significance in the college situation can be collected 
only if the faculty has some consistent theory as to what is im- 
portant in the life of a student and as to how counseling may 
affect his development. The necessity of determining motivational 
factors becomes especially important, since without such informa- 
tion the data collected have little meaning. The information to 
be gathered should be significant in terms of the college objec- 
tives; it should throw light upon aspects of student development 
which the college can, with the resources at its disposal, do some- 
thing about; it should be determined by the kind of counseling 
procedure to be followed. This presupposes, of course, that the 
faculty has reached an agreement concerning die objectives of 
the college program. It should be noted here that at the beginning 
of the Study this problem of formulating objectives was one of 
major concern in most of the cooperating colleges. It presupposes 
also that the faculty members engaged in the personnel program 
are acquainted with all of the resources to be found in the college 
and that they have an adequate understanding of counseling pro- 
cedures. An in-service program of faculty education is usually 
necessary before it is possible to obtain faculty agreement as 
to what is significant information about students, and what can 
and should be done to help students once such information has 
been obtained, in other words, before the concepts of growth 
which should dictate counseling procedures can be defined. 

While it is true that some counseling is necessarily directive 
in nature and requires of the counselor a diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion, yet it is also true that such situations are relatively few as 
compared with situations calling for an artistic blending of direc- 
tive and nondirective procedures. Clinical research into counsel- 
ing procedures, whether in college, in industry, in social case 
work, or in child guidance, reveals unmistakably that a purely 
directive approach very infrequently promotes growth and may 
in fact retard it by preventing an individual from solving his 
own prolfiems. On the other hand, the purely nondirective ap- 
proach seems to be necessary chiefly when emotional stress is so 
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intense as to preclude a rational analysis of the situation. The 
normal, healthy student, temporarily disturbed, can usually draw 
profit from a counseling situation in which he is permitted to 
express his feelings without fear of censure. But if he is not 
neurotic, and the average student certainly is not, it is also pos- 
sible to assist him by providing the information necessary for 
making rational choices. A great deal of the emotional tension 
of the college student is occasioned by his lack of experience and 
understanding. And if the counselor is convinced that the stu- 
dent is emotionally ready to accept his explanations and to look 
at the situation from a rational point of view, he should be ready 
to give tlie student the benefit of his more mature understanding. 
He must, however, carefully avoid “talking down” to the student, 
giving information before the student has asked for it, blocking 
the student in his attempts to express his own opinions and emo- 
tions, and providing explanations which might upset the student 
and so intensify his maladjustment. 

Counseling in which directive and nondirective techniques are 
both used in their appropriate place we shall call, for want of a 
better term, “adaptive counseling.” By adaptive counseling we 
mean counseling which aims to help the student to help himself. 
It is characterized by an adaptation of procedure to meet the 
particular needs of the student as they are revealed in the counsel- 
ing interview. Hence, if the student is emotionally upset, he is 
encouraged to express his feelings and emotions. If he is in need 
of information and advice, and is emotionally as well as intel- 
lectually ready to receive it, it is given to him. In this sense, 
adaptive counseling is similar to teaching. It is dissimilar, how- 
ever, to the therapeutic technique of nondirective counseling in 
that it docs not usually involve such deep affective factors; it 
can be used when the student is not under emotional stress; and 
it makes an appeal to the student’s intelligence if such an approach 
seems to be warranted. It does not involve the risks of purely 
nondirective counseling, nor does it necessarily set up a relation- 
ship incompatible with teaching."* 

^See chap, ii for additional discussion of the differences between prescriptive 
(directive) and permissive (nondirective) counseling, * 
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Principles Which Explain the Dynamics of 
Human Personality 

It is very difficult if not impossible to present a psychology of 
human motivation' which takes cognizance of the various schools 
of thought in contemporary psychology. Hence, we limit our pres- 
entation to a few of the concepts which, in the experience of the 
cooperating colleges, have yielded valuable insights into the stu- 
dent’s personaKty. 

BASIC PERSONALITY NEEDS AND DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 

All human beings in our culture appear to have certain basic 
needs, the satisfaction of which is necessary for normal and happy 
development. Some of these needs are physical; others are mental 
and spiritual.® The distinction between these three categories of 
needs is a logical rather than a psychological one, for if the 
physical needs are not adequately met, there may be a stunting 
of mental and spiritual growth. And the accumulating literature 
on psychosomatic disease shows that deleterious physical effects 
may result from mental and spiritual deprivation. We do not, 
therefore, emphasize the distinction between these needs, since 
they are mutually interactive and are inextricably associated in 
their satisfaction or frustration with the personality as a whole. 

Some of the basic human needs are insistent particularly dur- 
ing infancy and early childhood; others make their demands felt 
in later childhood, in adolescence, or in maturity. In this sense, 
the concept of need is similar to the concept of developmental 
task which we shall presently discuss. Some writers, in fact, 
identify the two, but we prefer to make a slight distinction. 

* It is piobabty Impossible to present a theory of human motivation which will 
be acceptable to all of the cooperating colleges, ainco the subject is so Intimately 
Ibihed with religion and philosophy. The cmnominational colleges in the Study 
will undoubtedly think that the question has been very inadequately treated u 
natural factors alone are presented, and the writer concurs in this point of view. 
The nondenominational colleges, on the other hand, may reject most emphatically 
any suggestion that supernatural factors play a part, and, indeed, the denomina- 
tional colleges themselves would find It difficult to reach any agreement upon this 
subject. For this reason we limit our discussion to natural factors alone. 

* Other writers summarize these needs under different headings. For example, 
Prescott distinguishes three classes of needs: physical, social, and ego-integrative 
neerls. We have preferred to use terms which most people readily understand and 
thus simplify our task of definition. 
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Needs, in the sense in which we use the term, are relatively con- 
stant throughout the life-cycle. For example, everybody needs 
security from infancy to old age. The means, however, of attain- 
ing this security will vary at different age levels, and the infant 
attains it in a different way from the adolescent. The adequate 
means in our culture’ for meeting the needs of each stage of life 
constitute the developmental tasks peculiar to that age level. 

Basic personality needs are not to be equated with wants, since 
wants are more superficially motivated and when frustrated do 
not necessarily damage the personality but may in fact be the 
occasion of growth. For example, most people in our culture want 
more material wealth than they possess. Yet the experience of 
poverty is often a significant factor in helping an individual to 
acquire a true personality. The frustration, however, of the more 
basic needs almost invariably sets up barriers to die develop- 
ment of personality by making it difficult for the person to acquire 
a realistic, consistent, and wholesome sense of values. 

One basic hrunan need is the need to be accepted as a unique 
individual, different from every other person in the world, yet 
sharing with others a common human nature. This is a need 
which is often misunderstood and one which is frequently 
thwarted by parents and teachers. A common misunderstanding 
of this need is to suppose that such acceptance means condoning 
misbehavior or encouraging the student in his eccentricities or 
in his unsocial conduct. This is a wholly erroneous notion. To 
accept each person as a miique individual means simply that we 
allow him to grow at his own rate and to develop his natural talents 
and abilities according to his idiomatic pattern. It means that 
wc refrain from setting up an image of what we would like him 
to be and from bending our efforts to make him conform. It 
means, rather, that we assist him to understand himself, his 
possibilities and his limitations, and in the light of such under- 
standing help him to select, of his own volition, appropriate 
goals and the means which are adequate for attaining them. 
Necessarily the student will need instruction as a basis for under- 
standing himself and for coming into contact witli authentic 

’ Most of the cooperating colleges draw their student bodies predominantly from 
the middle class. 
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values, but in the last analysis the choices to be made must be 
made by the student himself. Parents who have preconceived 
ideas that their son should be a doctor, or- a Phi Beta Kappa, or 
a social leader in college, and who exert moral pressure on him 
to conform to their image of him, may place serious obstacles in 
the way of his developing his potentialities and may precipitate 
a situation in which the student cannot develop a sense of per- 
sonal worth. Teachers, too, may deprive a student of this neces- 
sary sense of personal worth by failing to recognize his dignity as 
a person and by making their acceptance of him depend upon 
his academic achievement alone. 

A sense of personal worth and significance is a conditio sine qua 
non of successful adjustment. Its presence or absence in a particu- 
lar student may be the result of many other factors besides those 
mentioned above. One of the most important of these factors is 
the feeling of belonging. Unless a person can feel that he is a 
valued member of the groups in which he participates, he will 
feel insignificant and will take refuge in defense mechanisms and 
compensations. The reasons why some students are rejected by 
their fellows are not always apparent to the faculty observer, and 
teachers who see students only m the classroom may be naively 
unaware that such a condition exists. Yet rejection by the group 
may be the clue to such varied behavior as chronic complaining, 
attention-getting behavior, habitual tardiness or absence, “A”- 
chasing, withdrawal and daydreaming, scholastic failure, viola- 
tions of regulations and rules, and other kinds of delinquency 
and unsocial conduct. The way in which a student wfll react to 
this treatment will vary according to his temperament and badc- 
ground. Hence, no one behavior pattern can be considered 
symptomatic. 

Another need, the importance of which can scarcely be over- 
estimated, is that of receiving and giving affection. This is a 
need which is common to people of all ages, but is particularly 
insistent at those periods of life when difficult decisions and ad- 
justments must be made. The bitterness of defeat and the anguish 
of failure become more bearable when they are shared witli some- 
one who loves and accepts one. Likewise, success and achieve- 
ment beconie worth striving for if their attainment can be joyously 
shared with another person. In infancy and cliildhood, and even 
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up until late adolescence, this need should be met by the parents 
at least, although the teacher too, ideally, should by her friendli- 
ness and acceptance of the child provide an emotional undercur- 
rent of security on the basis of which her classroom instruction 
can be assimilated. There is considerable evidence that if this need 
is not met in early childhood, particularly by the mother, there 
may remain vwth the individual throughout the entire life-cycle a 
subtle unhappiness in human relations occasioned by a sense of 
insecurity. It is also evident diat the way in which a person 
meets a new and challenging situation, such as being away from 
home for the first time, having to meet new people, adjusting to 
the social stratification usually present on the college campus, or 
receiving lower grades than he has received before, is influenced 
to a considerable degree by his earlier experiences of security and 
insecurity as well as by his present opportunity of receiving and 
giving affection. 

Another need related to the acquisition of a sense of personal 
worth is the need for a feeling of adequacy on the basis of satis- 
factory accomplishment. If this need is met very successfully, it 
may result in overcoming or preventing the personality defects 
which result from insecurity, but it can never serve as a com- 
pletely satisfying compensation. There are eminently successful 
students on every college campus who outwardly appear happy 
and extroverted, but who are inwardly seething with emotional 
problems and are obsessed with anxiety and insecurity. Some of 
these people even become leaders, but their lives are unbalanced 
and lack significant purpose, and they characteristically sacrifice 
every other value in life to the acquisition of personal prestige 
and success. 

Students also have a need to maintain in their lives a balance 
between rest and activity. Consequently, overstimulation as well 
as understimulation may be mentally unhealthy. Students differ 
just as much in energy output as in other physiologically con- 
ditioned traits and tire same expenditure of time and effort should 
not be expected of everyone. Two students of equal intelligence 
and ability, both of whom are in perfect health, may both work 
up to their capacity and yet achieve quite different results. These 
differences do not indicate, necessarily, that one student is lazy 
and the other conscientious or that one lacks well-defined goals 
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while the other possesses them. They may simply indicate that 
the two students differ physiologically in metabolic rate, and, 
while differing in achievement, they may both be working up to 
capacity. 

Counselors might well cultivate a sensitivity to indexes of 
energy output, since extreme deviations from the average indicate 
frequently a condition of serious maladjustment. Some students 
are continually boiTowing on tomorrow’s energy and are in a 
constant state of anxiety and tension, yet do not accomplish 
a great deal. Their lives are filled with unrelated activities, aU 
of which seem to them equally important, and as a result they 
are constantly at war with time. Yet in spite of an enormous ex- 
penditure of energy die student may still feel fmstrated and 
blocked. He may even succumb to a "nervous breakdown,” the 
explanation of which is not as simple as that of “overwork.” It 
is caused not merely by overwork, but by overwork which does 
not result in anytiiing significant. It results, as a rule, from a 
feeling of futility, which in turn has been due to a lack of clearly 
defined or realistic goals. Such a neurosis might conceivably have 
been prevented by skillful counseling in which the student is 
given an opportunity to consolidate his varied activities and ex- 
periences into a significant and orderly whole, and in which the 
student constructs for himself a definite hierarchy of values. It 
is essential to the development of an integrated personality that 
there be but one central goal at any one time, yet many college 
students are unable to acquire this singleness of purpose, partly 
because of social factors existing on the campus, partly because 
of a dismtegrated curriculum, and partly because of their own 
personal limitations. 

Ill our culture there are, at every age level, certain “develop- 
mental tasks” which apparently must be solved satisfactorily be- 
fore the individual can successfully attain to die next stage of ma- 
turity. For example, the preschool child has the developmental 
task of establishing a secure and wholesome relationship with its 
mother, and if this relationship is not established at the appro- 
priate time in the life of the child, he will have greater difficulties 
than other people in forming warm and congenial relations with 
persons outside of his home, a condition which may persist 
throughout the entire lifc-cycle. Likewise, the preschool child 
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must accept his sex, and parents who either openly or suhdy give 
their child the impression that tiiey would be more pleased if he 
were of the opposite sex, may make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to meet this task. The great tragedy of this failure may not 
become apparent until the age of adolescence when it reveals itself 
in a repudiation of the masculine or feminine role with a resultant 
maladjustment in nearly all areas of life. 

Similarly, there are developmental tasks which must be solved 
during the primary school years, as, for example, learning the 
rudiments of reading so that this skill can he used as a tool 
in subsequent learning. The long-run effect of failing to solve 
this task is to inhibit the child’s development in almost every 
area of academic achievement. Some academic problems of the 
college student can be traced to this source^ 

Pubescence and adolescence bring in their wake a complicated 
and challenging array of developmental tasks, the successful solu- 
tion of which is powerfully influenced by the way in which tasks 
appropriate to earlier age levels have been solved. In general, 
the best preparation for a happy adolescence is a happy child- 
hood, and the best preparation for a happy maturity is a happy 
adolescence. Notable exceptions to this rule do occur, but when 
they occur they are outstandingly atypical. Many people have 
failed to solve ffie developmental tasks of adolescence by the time 
they have reached college, even though they are physiologically 
mature. Some students, for example, are still tied psychologically 
to their mothers’ apron strings; they have not been able to substi- 
tute the healdiy independence and self-determination characteris- 
tic of maturity for the comforting security of complete dependence 
characteristic of infancy and childhood. Often such people are 
superior students and are well accepted by the college faculty 
to whom they are, as a rule, deferential and submissive. It is 
evident, in a good many of such instances, that the student is 
using his teachers or counselors as parental substitutes and mani- 
fests toward them the same dependence as he does toward his 
parents. Other students, on the contrary, may still be psychologi- 
cally at an early stage of adolescence in which, characteristically, 
there is a rejection of adult standards and of authority, regardless 
of how legitimate such authority may be. Unfortunately, the 
college years are rather late for going through diis stage unscathed, 
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and the student who possesses this immature pattern is likely to 
be the bane not only of the adults whom he rejects, but of 
his fellow-students as well. Skillful nondirective counseling is 
almost always desirable for students subjected to. emotional 
hazards of this kind. 

Some .students, too, arrive in college without having learned 
to be poi.sed and ut ease in their social relations with members of 
both their own and of the opposite sex, without having developed 
habits of appit)priatc grooming, and without having accepted 
emotionally .such basic realities as the social position of their 
families and the assets and liabUities of their own appearance 
and of their abilities and talents. As a result, their entire first 
year in college may be predominantly focused on the solution of 
these tasks, often at the expense of iheir scholastic achievement. 
Teachers who are realistic in their attitude toward students are 
aware of the fact that academic achievement, important as it no 
doubt is, is not the whole of life. And, consequently, a student 
who devotes all of his energy to scholastic achievement may (al- 
though not inevitably) develop an mifortunate one-sidedness of 
outlook and become seriously unbalanced. 

Another developmental task which becomes particularly in- 
sistent in late adolescence and early maturity is that of develop- 
ing a consistent and all-embracing philosophy of life. Not that 
this philosophy will be fully developed during this period, since, 
of course, this is a major problem of the entire life-cycle, but at 
least the first steps must be taken in the proper direction at diis 
period of life. Otherwise, significant achievement of any kind is 
impossible. Biographical and autobiographical literature, as well 
as adolescent diaries and creative works of various kinds, give 
overwhelming corroboration to our statement of the importance 
of meeting this developmental task successfully. Moreover, in- 
terviews with persons who were unsuccessful in their attempts 
to commit suicide have yielded in the majority of cases, the ex- 
planation: “Life has no meaning for me any more.”* In the words 
of Walter Lippmann: 

. . . above all the necessities of human nature, above the satisfaction 

' Else Fnmlce], "Studies in Biogcaphlcal Psycbology,” Character and Personality, 
V (Sept. 1936), 14. 
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of any oilier need, above hunger, love, pleasure, fame — even life 
itself — ^what a man most needs is the conviction that he is contained 
within the discipline of an ordered existence. Man can bear anything 
except a sense of his own utter demoralization. As long as he has the 
support of a discipline which is rational and transcends his immediate 
promptings, he will endure discomfort, pain and danger. That is why 
men with faith can endure martyrdom while men without it feel 
stricken when they are not invited to dinner.® 

The solution of this problem becomes particularly difficult for 
students when the several teadiers with whom they arc studying 
vary radically in their religious beliefs and philosophies of life, 
or when the objectives and the philosophy of the college com- 
munity are opposed to those of ieir parents and of their home 
communities. Serious problems in this area frequently call for 
very sldllful nondirective counseling as well as for instruction and 
advice. 

THE CAUSES OF MALADJUSTMENT 

Probably the most effective way of attacking any problem of 
student maladjustment is to start with the question: "i^at needs 
does this student have which are not being met? An examination 
of the available data will usually yield some likely hypotheses 
regarding this problem, and these hypotheses, in turn, will sug- 
gest possible courses of action for treating the maladjustment. 
In general, the means that can be employed in attacking such 
problems are two in number, namely, (1) environmental therapy 
and (2) psychotherapy. In environmental therapy we try to 
change the situation in such a way as to eliminate the frustra- 
tion, as, for example, by finding a different place for a student 
to live; helping teachers, parents, or classmates to treat the stu- 
dent with more consideration; or providing greater opportunities 
for social participation. In psychotherapy, on the other hand, 
we give the student personal help in facing and accepting the 
unhappy aspects of his life and tlius enable him to develop more 
wholesome attitudes. Often the successful treatment of a malad- 
justment will require both kinds of therapy. 

Ideally, of course, the most effective therapy is preventive 

’Walter Lippnaiui, “Man's Image of Man,” Commonweal, XXXV (Feb. 13- 
1942), 407-9. 
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in nature. By studying the kinds of maladjustments most common 
among students, a college can sometimes modify its program or 
provide resources which will decrease the number of such prob- 
lems. 


Principles in Interpersonal Helations on the 
College Campus 

FACULTY ATTITUDES 

The most important psychological aspect of the college pro- 
gram of personnel is the attitude which is developed by adminis- 
tration and faculty as a basis for governing their relations with 
students. Nothing is so fundamental and basic; and the success or 
failure of the entire program hangs on the answer to this one 
question: Do the administration and faculty see the student as a 
human being possessing human dignity and, consequently, deserv- 
ing of their profound respect? 

The answer to this question is of crucial importance, since un- 
less the faculty respect their students as persons, no program of 
personnel, however well organized, can have any hope of suc- 
cess. Students react to subtle clues which we inadvertently give 
them and thus come to know our attitudes and feelings. What 
we say is not as important as hovo we say it. And this “how” is to 
a considerable extent the result of attitudes and feelings. 

STUDENT-FACULTY RELATIONS 

All interpersonal relations are influenced by multiple factors, 
the interactions of which are very complex and the separate ele- 
ments of which cannot be isolated in any particular concrete 
case. Nevertheless, an awareness of these elements may be the 
means of attaining insight into the total situation as it exists in 
an individual case. Among the most important of these factors as 
they operate in the lives of both teachers and students are the 
foflowlng: personality “type”; satisfaction or frustration of basic 
human ne^s; social class, caste, or culture pattern in which 
the individuals have grown up; the demands of the various sub- 
cultures to which they belong at the present time; and philosophy 
of Ufe and sense of values. An example of the operation of eaci 
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of these factors will suggest the extent of their influence upon 
student-faculty relations. 

By personality type we do not mean to imply that either stu- 
dents or teachers can be pigeonholed into definite, distinct, non- 
overlapping classes; we refer rather to characteristic patterns of 
meeting the situations of life. Emotional as well as intellectual 
factors play a part in the establishment of such patterns. There 
are some teachers, for example, who characteristically wear a 
mask of academic respectabflity behind which they hide their 
limitations and failures. Such teachers may derive excessive satis- 
faction from the authority they wield over their young charges 
in the classroom, a satisfaction which compensates for frasto- 
tions in areas of life in which they are less proficient. Thus, class- 
room mechanics, school routine, fidelity to assignments, and 
arbitrary rules assume an importance all out of proportion to their 
educative value. Yet the teacher apparently must insist on enforc- 
ing these rules as though they were ends in themselves since they 
eliminate the necessity of facing his students at a level at whidi 
he feels insecure. As Plant has pointed out, "The teacher who 
protects an anemic personality with the armor that c-a-t is cat 
or that 2 -j- 2 equals 4, can ill afford that you take that covering 
from hitn.”“ And Young presents us with an example of the kind 
of limitation which the teacher may be covering up when he 
says that the “teacher’s own frustration at her inferior social status 
may cause her unconsciously to find some compensation in strict 
rules and constant demands for obedience.” And while Plant and 
Young are describing elementary school teachers, the same psy- 
chological factors operate at the college level. 

The frustration of any basic human need, such as the need for a 
sense of personal worth, may lead a teacher to adopt compensa- 
tory behavior. These compensations may take such widely varied 
forms as those of seeking slavishly for popularity, using sarcastic 
and bitter criticism, and adopting an aloof or hau^ty manner 
in dealing with students. Often die faculty member has no in- 
sight into his unconscious motivation and is at a loss to understand 
why his students react toward him the way they do. He may be 

"James S. Plant, "The Psychiatrist Looks at Today's School Child,’’ Educational 
Record. Supplement No. 15, XXIH (1942), 73. 
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a man with a stem sense of duty and one who is consciously 
striving to help his students in every possible way. But if he does 
not genuinely like his students, if he does not really believe that 
they are entitled to his affection and respect, his students will 
sense it. In the words of Plant; 

Language of the emotional life is different from the language of the 
intolicctuai life, lii emotional interchanges our language is that of 
psyehomotor tensions. Tliese latter are the toay we talk, the way we 
walk— those fine muscular changes that defy verbal expression. You 
cannot tell lies in the emotional field. If the teacher does not like her 
work or her pupils they know it. We teach what we know, whereas 
we show what we feci — ^we do not impatiently teach patience, nor 
anxiously teach courage; nor falteringly call for faith.^^ 

Teachers as well as students differ in their basic personality 
structure, and it is just as unrealistic to expect aU teachers to con- 
form to the same pattern as it is to expect all students to be 
alike. There are teachers who promote Ae growth of their stu- 
dents admirably through lectures, but are not nearly as success- 
ful in conducting discussions. There are some who open for their 
students new worlds of knowledge and of values through their 
carefully organized course syllabi and who, by means of well- 
presented lectures, inspire their students with a love of scholarship 
and a zeal to advance it. The same teacher, however, may feel 
frustrated in a counseling situation because it requires a different 
type of student-faculty relation in which the adult refrains from 
taking the initiative and must adapt his responses to the in- 
terests and needs of a younger person. 

Sometimes teachers and students fail to understand each other 
because they belong to different social classes or castes or because 
they have grown up in different cultural settings. The person 
who has been reared in a middle-class home is likely to have a 
very different pattern of motivation from the one who has lived 
in a lower-class home. The hierarchy of values, the ways in which 
needs are satisfied, the types of behavior which are rewarded by 
the group vary considerably from one social class or from one 
culture to another. 

In addition to the over-all culture pattern in which the indi- 
vidual is immersed, there are various subcultures which influence 
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his choices and behavior. These subcultures often make conflict* 
ing demands and the young person has to decide which ones he 
will satisfy and which ones he will reject. For example, he may 
want to please his parents by coming in early at night, and at 
the same time satisfy the demands of his peers by staying 
out late. He may want to study and read good books, but if 
his peer group disapproves of such study and reading, he may 
have to forego them for the sake of ‘belongingness.” 

Another factor which influences student-faculty relations is the 
degree of prestige which each one enjoys with the various sub- 
cultures to which he belongs. Social psychologists have long recog- 
nized that there is no such thing as equality of status where social 
groups are concerned. In every classroom, in every fraternity 
house, in every faculty gathering or club, certain persons will 
inevitably stand out as having above average or exceptional pres- 
tige with the group. Other persons, on the contrary, are con- 
spicuous because of the negative attitudes which they engender. 
Some persons, too, make very little impression on the group and 
have the appearance of being “in the group but not of it.” And, 
of course, the majority of people fall in between these several 
categories and represent neither the extremes of acceptability 
nor of rejection. The qualities, traits, or patterns of behavior which 
condition such status will vary according to the group in question, 
although people with exceptionally high energy levels are almost 
always to be found at the extremes of acceptance or rejection. 

A valuable technique for determining group status is the socio- 
metric questionnaire in which the members of a group are given 
an opportunity to choose, amongst all present, those individuals 
with whom they would most like to work, to share a room, to 
take a vacation, to cat, to relax, and the like. Tire results of such 
sociometric studies show unmistakably that “overchojjen” or 
“underchosen” people in all social groups have certain characteris- 
tics in common. Helen Hall Jennings has demonstrated that such 
overchosen individuals are not popular in any superficial sense, 
but have prestige with the group because “they act in bdialf 
of the others with a sensitivity of response which does not 
characterize the average individual in the community,” and be- 
cause they are unusu^y well oriented to the group situation. 
Underchosen or isolated individuals, on the contrary, “not only 
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fail to contribute constructively to the group, but hinder the 
activities undertaken by other members,”^* and are likely to 
"externalize” their private worries and feelings of irritability. 

An awareness of the status position of students in their peer 
groups is of value to the teacher, not only in working with indi- 
vidual students, but also in dealing with groups as groups. It is 
valuable to know, for example, that the “star of attraction” in a 
given group, while not necessarily the most intelligent member, 
is nevertheless the person whose suggestions are listened to and 
acted upon. He is, moreover, a student who is in a good position 
to help more isolated classmates into some kind of group participa- 
tion, since his own status and prestige are assured. He does not 
run the risk, as less well accepted students might, of losing his 
prestige by associating with students considered nonacceptable by 
his peers. If the faculty can secure his cooperation and good will, 
they will have taken an important step toward breaking down 
any dual culture pattern that might exist upon the campus. 

Often a student who is rejected by his peer group will seek 
solace by cultivating the intimate friendship of a faculty member. 
To facilitate the development of this friendship, he may tempo- 
rarily develop an adult interest in books, politics, or cultiual sub- 
jects, which are not the center of interest in his own peer groups 
as they are in the faculty group. The teacher, in this instance, 
may do a great deal to increase the student’s sense of security by 
responding to his friendly advances, provided he does not en- 
courage the student to reject the company or the standards of his 
equals. Acceptance by faculty members, important as it is in the 
development of personality, is never an adequate substitute for 
acceptance by one’s peers. 

Faculty members, too, occasionally compensate for lack of 
prestige with their colleagues by cultivating relations with tiheir 
students which are not conducive to personal growth. Commonly 
they encourage a kind of dependence in students which prolongs 
their psychological adolescence by making it unnecessary for 
&em to think through their own problems or to make their own 
choices. There are always some students on every college campus 

"H. H. Jennings, "Leadership— A, Drmnmlc Redefinltton," Journal of Educ(h 
tkmat Soehlogif, XVII (March 1S4), 431-^. 
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who enjoy the kind of security provided by the “teacher knows 
best” sort of person. 

And, lastly, student-faculty relations are influenced by differ- 
ences in their religious backgrounds and in their philosophies of 
life. For example, a student who comes from a home in which the 
profit motive rules supreme is often completely mystified by a 
faculty member who holds a brief for disinterested scholarship. 
Such a student needs to be convinced that what he is learning has 
a doUars-and-cents value and will contribute in some way to 
worldly success. On the other hand, a student from a deeply 
religious home may experience conflict in a college whose faculty 
does not accept or openly ridicules his religious beliefs. 

TEACHING AND COUNSELING-SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 

We have already distinguished between directive and non- 
directive counseling and have expressed the opinion that an artis- 
tic blending of the two is probably the best procedure in most 
college counseling situations. The purely directive approach, we 
believe, has a place only in some of the specialized guidance 
services, as, for example, in the health service. The purely non- 
directive (permissive) approach, on the other hand, should prob- 
ably be limited, for the most part, to the psychological clinic 
since it involves risks with which the layman cannot be ex- 
pected to cope. These risks result, not from the fact that no 
direction is given, but from the fact that the emotions released 
in such counseling situations must be handled with extraordinary 
skill. Adequate training for such counseling must include not 
merely reading and study, but also considerable clinical experi- 
ence. While it will not be possible to develop this point fully, we 
want to make it clear at least that this technique as well as other 
psychotherapeutical techniques are comparable in a sense to the 
practice of surgery. The layman, it is true, may be able to under- 
stand what is involved in the performance of an operation. He 
may, in an emergency, perform one himself. But as a rule we 
prrfer to be operated upon by a man who has served his intern- 
ship in an accredited hospital and who knows what to do when 
something goes wrong. 

Carl Rogers has expressed the opinion that nondirective coun- 
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seling is psychologically similar to play therapy as used with 
children. If this is true, we should probably be very careful to 
limit its use to professional psychologists and psychiatrists. The 
clinical literature gives unmistakable evidence that play therapy 
in the hands of a competent psychiatrist may be a potent means 
of treating emotional problems. But the technique is not uniformly 
successful. And when it fails, great harm may be done if the 
psychiatrist is not prepared to use alternative procedures. There 
is some evidence, for example, that in the hands of an unskilled 
person play therapy may have the same effect upon a child as 
the administration of dope. 

In the light of tire above discussion it should now be clear 
that the possession of teaching abilities and sldlls does not of 
itself qualify a person for psychotherapeutical counseling. Nor 
is a knowledge of psychology, apart from clinical experience, a 
sufficient qualification for the practice of psychotherapy. We do 
not mean to imply, however, that a knowledge of psychotherapy 
is of no value to the teacher-counselor. On the contrary, it may be 
extremely valuable to the teacher-counselor from at least tiuee 
points of view: (1) it may give him an appreciation of what he 
can do to help prevent emotional maladjustment, (2) it may help 
him to recognize and to some extent diagnose the seriousness of a 
student's problem, and (3) it may enable him to recommend stu- 
dents in need of psychotherapy to a psychological dinic. 

Teaching also differs from counseling in that it usually takes 
place in a group sotting. Teachers do not need to be told that 
the problem of influencing students in groups is different from 
that of influencing them as individuals in a person-to-person re- 
lationship. Indeed, it is die awareness of this problem which often 
leads teachers to think that psychologists and educational theorists 
are impractical when they insist that the teacher individualize in- 
struction and focus his attention upon the needs of the individual 
student. Teachers know that students are different, but they also 
know that whatever they do to influence a given individual will 
inevitably have its effects upon everyone in the group, including 
the teacher himself. They should also realize that their own 
status in the group is not just the result of their own personalities, 
but of the subtle interactions of all of the personalities in the 
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group, and diat success in teaching is intimately related to the 
group psychological atmosphere. The teacher who is most effec- 
tive in stimulating the total personality growth of students seems 
to be the one who, among other things, can establish himself as 
the central person with a minimum of psychological discomfort 
to the group. 

Fritz Redh® has shown that there are various ways in which 
the teacher may establish himself as the central person in the 
group and that some of these ways promote student growth in 
much more wholesome ways than do others. He also has shown 
that some techniques — for example, tliose of the "tyrant”— may 
have very unfortunate effects upon personality growth. In spite 
of the fact that tire tyrant succeeds in getting students to do 
their work, he is also setting up a classroom situation in which 
the students develop hostility toward each other. Lewin, Lippitt, 
and White“ have also demonstrated that the attitudes of children 
toward each other are powerfully influenced by the role which 
the teacher adopts in tire group situation. Their research sug- 
gests that a democratic classroom atmosphere is the one most 
conducive to genuine personality growth. 

Apart from the fact that the group situation precipitates prob- 
lems not encountered in the personal interview, there are other 
important psychological differences between teaching and non- 
directive counseling. In the first place, successful teaching calls 
for an adult who “knows the answers” and, in the case of immature 
students, it calls for the assignment of definite work to be done. 
College teaching is necessarily authoritarian in some respects. 
For example, a college is founded for certain socially approved 
purposes. The community supports the college because it ac- 
knowledges the significance of these purposes. A student is free to 
attend this college or not, but as long as he is enrolled in the 
college he is not free to pursue goals which are incompatible or 

” Redl, “Group F^chological Problems In Classroom Teaching,” materials pre- 
sented to members or die Collaboration Center, Dec. 13, 1939, Division on Cnild 
Development and Teacher Personnel, Commission on Teacher Education. American 
Council on Education, (Unpublished manuscript.) 

“ K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. K, White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in 
Experlmentallv Created 'Social Climates,’ ” Jottrml of Social Fstjcfiologi/, X (1939), 
271-99. 
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opposed to those of the college. The college teacher owes it to the 
community to see that students understand the college objectives 
and mahe a reasonable effort to attain them. In this way, the 
teacher is authoritarian and directive without, however, taking 
away from the student his freedom of choice. Moreover, the 
teacher has (theoretically, at least) been selected because he rep- 
resents in his person the objectives of the college. His own greater 
maturity, education, and competency give him a prestige with stu- 
dents which he cannot forego. Then, too, it is unreasonable to 
expect a teacher who is an authority in a given field to assume 
that the students’ opinion is as good as his own. 

Highly successful teachers, it appears, inspire their students to 
iden^y with them in the sense of wanting to be as much like 
them as possible. They become, in the minds of their students, the 
ideal toward which they are striving. And the student, in trying to 
become like his teacher will accept assignments and difficult tasks 
and will be willing to take criticism, no matter how painful. This 
willingness to take criticism is very important because learning 
does not seem to take place unless errors and mistakes and per- 
sonal limitations are pointed out to the student and accepted by 
him. 

Nondirective counseling, on die other hand, is not authori- 
tarian. It proceeds on the assumption that the only one whose 
opinion is valid is the student, since his growth wifi, proceed only 
in proportion to his ability to make independent choices. The 
counselor is careful to keep his own ideas out of the situation and 
refrains from passing judgment. The student does not identify 
with the counselor in &e sense of accepting his values or ideals, 
but uses the counseling situation as a means of releasing his emo- 
tional tensions and of clarifying his own ideas. The counseling 
interview is centered on the student alone and does not involve 
the give-and-take which characterizes friendly teacher-student 
relations. It is a temporary relationship and normally comes to an 
end when the student is able to meet his problems independ- 
ently.** The teacher-student relation on the other hand, is ideally a 

** The 'whole theory and practice of nondirective counseling has been excellently 
presented in Carl R. Rogers^ booh, and Psydioiherapy (Boston: Hous- 

ton Mfflin Co*, 1943). 
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relation of mutual interest which, theoretically at least, may he 
relatively permanent. 

In the light of the differences which exist between teaching and 
nondirective counseling and between the different kinds of coun- 
seling, we are inclined to question the popular cliche : Every 
teacher should be a counselor. It would probably be better to 
say: Every teacher should be willing, as the occasion arises, to 
be a friendly guide, and stress this objective as the basis of 
student-faculty relations. Necessarily teachers will be called upon, 
because of their greater maturity and experience, to advise stu- 
dents in difSculty and to counsel them in their problems, but this 
relationship does not make as great demands upon the teacher, 
already loaded with a heavy program, as does a program of clini- 
cal counseling. Indeed, nondirective counseling and psychother- 
apy make even greater demands upon time and energy than does 
teaching, and it would seem unwise, from a mental hedth point of 
view alone, to place too many burdens upon the teacher in addi- 
tion to his already full program. Moreover, we have already indi- 
cated that a clinical and a teaching relationship with the same 
student is psychologically impossible. 

Friendly relations in which teachers and students take a mutual 
interest in each other are probably ideal, and while such contacts 
may provide students with a feeling of belonging and a sense of 
personal worth, and thus engender a wholesome classroom atmos- 
phere conducive to learning, they make it possible also for the stu- 
dent to “open” his personality and to give himself wholeheartedly 
to the values for which the school stands. Such identification with 
faculty and administration is thus a powerful preventive of school 
problems and is at the same time a very great incentive to the 
student to “stretch” himself to the stature of his new acquaint- 
ances. 

While the ideal relationship between students and faculty is a 
friendly rather than a psydrotherapeutical one, it is, nevertheless, 
true that the average teacher can profit greatly by a knowledge 
of human motivation and of psychotherapeutic techniques. Yet 
his contribution to the students’ growth will usually be facilitated 
if he treats them as he would like to be treated himself, as in- 
telligent human beings capable of reasoning and of making their 
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own choices, rather than assuming (as the psychotherapist must 
frequently assume in the case of emotionally disturbed students) 
that they are characteristically motivated by unconscious factors. 

Principles in Administration 

Although it is true that human beings are almost infinitely 
adaptable, it is also true that their basic attitudes toward life and 
toward other people do not change considerably once they have 
reached maturity. It is even possible, in the majority of cases, 
to tell as early as the end of the adolescent growth cycle, whether 
an individual will tend, in his later years, to be warm and out- 
going toward other people, or whether he will tend to be cold 
and introverted. It is also possible to predict, barring some un- 
usual circumstance, whether he will tend predominantly to look 
at life in a positive manner as a series of challenges, or in a nega- 
tive maimer as a series of evils to be avoided; and since this is 
true, programs of in-service education are necessarily limited in 
their effects. Such programs appear to be most significant when 
the faculty members are already favorably disposed by reason of 
temperament or experience to be personnel-minded. But the ex- 
perience of the cooperating colleges has shown unmistakably that 
some teachers are temperamentally incapable of coimseling stu- 
dents effectively in an adaptive or nondirective capacity, regard- 
less of administrative encouragement or pressure, 

FACULn STATUS 

The need for a sense of personal worth is as great for the college 
teacher as it is for the student, although the means of satisfying 
this need may be different for the two. Administratively, this need 
is satisfied when the services rendered by the faculty member to 
the college are given adequate recognition in the form of appropri- 
ate symbols of success, .such as collegiate rank, an increase in 
salary, or by expressions of appreciation on the part of the ad- 
ministrators. Excellent teaching and counseling may, of course, go 
on, even in the absence of such recognition, but they take place in 
spite of, rather than because of, the administrative policy. 

In the typical college community faculty status is more directly 
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the result of contributions to the profession, particularly in the 
form of published research, than die result of superior teaching 
and counseling. True, most college administrators give lip>service 
at least to the notion that the first purpose of the college should 
be the personal growth of its students. But individual contribu- 
tions to such student growth are likely to pass unnoticed and 
unrewarded, partly because they are hard to evaluate, partly be- 
cause of a one-sided emphasis on the part of accrediting agencies, 
and partly because of the value-pattern of many college ad- 
ministrators. Moreover, the pressure to publish research is great- 
est for the young college teacher who has not yet established 
himself in his profession and at the time when he is most likely 
to have his heaviest teaching load. Thus, he is forced to work 
against time, and, however much he might like to know and 
help his students personally, he is forced to relinquish such con- 
tacts in the interests of his professional advancement. Unless ad- 
ministrators recognize and remove conflicts of this sort, the per- 
sonnel program is likely to function under very serious handicaps 
or to function only under coercion. 

ADMISSIONS POLICY 

Probably no college should admit a student who does not have 
a reasonable chance to succeed in its program without making 
it clear to the student that he runs a risk of failure. The effect of 
failure may be very devastating to personality growth, even when 
it increases self-knowledge. Moreover, colleges differ in the 
resources they have for meeting the needs of particular students, 
and in some instances it is evident before the student has matricu- 
lated that the particular college that he is entering is not the 
best one for him. Under such circumstances die college should 
be honest with the student and face with him the issues involved. 
In this way subsequent maladjustments can sometimes be pre- 
vented. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE CAMPUS 

Administrative policies and practices should be dictated by the 
long-run effect which they have on the development of the stu- 
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dents’ personalities rather than upon immediate expediency and 
convenience. In some colleges, for example, social life becomes so 
structured, either by reason of a laissez faire policy or by actual 
encouragement of college administrators, that the educational 
and social values for which the college stands are completely 
negated. Overemphasis upon loyalty to the dififerent groups of 
which he is a member, regardless of the issues involved or of the 
interests of students outside of his group, may distort a student’s 
sense of values. Loyalty, like patriotism, is a virtue only when it 
is grounded upon reasonable moral principles. It must not be 
cultivated in such a way that competition rather than cooperation 
prevails among the several social groups on the campus. In some 
respects the school community is a miniature of the world out- 
side, and the life which students live within the school community 
is a preparation for this larger world. If we would adequately 
prepare our students for intelligent participation in world affairs, 
we must provide in college a social setting conducive to coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding among different clubs, fraternities, 
classes, and departments. We must avoid the type of motivation 
which leads a student to seek advantages for his own group alone 
while ignoring the claims of other groups whose welfare is not 
so intimately linked up with his own. We must also avoid a social 
setting in which choices are habitually made not upon the basis of 
the issues involved but upon emotions and feelings alone. Mar- 
garet Mead has demonstrated that the social pattern of some col- 
leges is similar to that which exists among certain primitive cul- 
tures, notably that of latmul people. She writes; 

If you wish to avoid the latmul type of integration and to avoid 
turning out habitual “yes men” or habitual “protestors,” who only seek 
to maintain a consistent type of emotional behavior regardless of issues, 
then it is necessary to avoid trying to run a school or college in terms 
of overlapping groups— putting class loyalty against house loyalty, 
against club loyalty, regardless of the issues involved. Such a set-up, 
although it may keep the school community from splitting wide open, 
does not produce the type of democratic citizen who is capable of 
choosing among issues; it shnply produces pressure-group methods."* 

* Margaret Mead, "Admlniabatlve Contributions to Demooralic Character For- 
mation at the Adolescent Lm'el," NalknuH AatadaUan of Deana of WoTnen Journal, 
IV ^aa. 1041).Sl-«7. 



XI 

Physiological Principles 

By Fhrence L Mahoney, M.D.‘ 


Closely belated to tiie psychological principles of 
human bdiavior, which were discussed in the previous chapter, 
are biological facts and principles which relate to human growth 
and development. The counselor, the teacher, the director of a 
residence hall, and the administrator in charge of curriculum must 
all have some knowledge of how physical development occurs in 
the student. They should know the meaning to human personality 
development of such physiological conditions as being very fat or 
having a high rate of energy output, and also how the program 
of general education may ^ectively improve the ability of stu- 
dents to live healthfully. Such knowledge cannot, within limits 
of this chapter, be adequately presented in detail; however, the 
basic principles of physical devebpment, illustrated at some 
length, may provide the complement to psychological principles 
which are essential to an understanding of student behavior. The 
purpose of this chapter, therefore, is not to present a compendium 
of hygiene materials, but, rather, to state succinctly the major 
principles regarding physical growth and development which 
should be part of the working knowledge of teachers, coun- 
selors, and students. 

Principle 1 ; The Human Body Is a Durable Machine 

A first, general principle is that the human body is a durable 
machine which operates adequately in spite of disease and severe 
strains. A broad margin of safety aUows for a good deal of fluctua- 
tion in rest, activity, intake, and output. When one learns some- 

^ Dr, Mahoney was fbnnerly physician at Stephens College^ Columbia* Mo, She 
is now wi^ the Veterans Administration in Memphis as chief, Physical Medldne 
Rehabilitation Service. 
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thing of how fearfully and wonderfully the human body is made, 
one understands better how well it withstands the ups and downs 
of life. Cannon in The Wisdom of the Bodif tells the layman how 
effectively the body works to maintain its own constancy and 
even to cure disease, when given a chance. If one will but live 
fairly regularly, sleep an adequate amount, eat the proper foods, 
and exercise wisely, the body will usually regulate itself. Indeed, 
if this were not so, man would long ago have been extinct. 

THE MARGIN OF SAFETY 

One of the interesting wonders of the human body is the fact 
that its organs were planned with a wide margin of s^ety, so that 
we have stores of carbohydrate, fat, and protein set aside for use 
when food is not available. It is for this reason that an individual 
can starve for a considerable period of time "without dying, pro- 
vided he gets water. The blood sugar usually is kept to a level of 
90 to 100 milligrams percent, but the body could get along with 
75 or 70 percent, or lower, "without producing disagreeable symp- 
toms. The normal concentration of blood calcium is almost twice 
as high as it needs to be. Normal systolic blood pressure is about 
110-20 millimeters of mercury, but may drop about one-third 
before reaching a level at which die circulatory system works 
inefficiently to propel the blood to the tissues. Blood pressure 
quickly comes back to normal after a loss of 30 to 40 percent of its 
volume, and new cells and plasma are formed very rapidly. 

That we find a great margin of safety in the circulatory system 
is seen in certaiii diseases of the lung in which the oxygen supply 
is cut off in the involved area. In severe cases of pneirmonia one 
lung may become completely congested and as solid as the Uver 
without seriously interfering with the supply of oxygen to the 
body or with carrying away carbon dioxide in the other lung. 
Collapse of tlie lung, as it is used in the treatment of tuberculo- 
sis, can be done -without serious difficulty to the patient. Not only 
do we have more lung tissue than we ordinarily need, but also a 
larger amount of oxygen is transported from the lungs to the tis- 
sues than is usually used. 

* W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (New York; W. W. Norton & Co., 
1932 ). 
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Other organs of the body such as the kidneys, the adrenal 
glands, and the thyroid gland are paired, and life will go on if one 
is damaged. Most of the single organs are larger tlian is needed, 
so that if part of an organ is diseased, life will not be aifected. 
Four-fifths of the thyroid gland can be removed without the ap- 
pearance of symptoms of hypotliyroidism, and four-fifths of the 
pancreas can be extirpated without ill effects. The liver, which 
has many important functions in regulating body activities, is a 
busy and versatile organ, yet three-fourths of it can be removed 
without serious interference with its function. 

The ovaries are paired, and a woman can function properly 
and even have children when only part of one ovary is left. Ovaries 
are removed only when diseased, and even then a surgeon does 
not remove all of both ovaries except when absolutely necessary. 

We have some organs without which we can get along entirely; 
for example, the stomach, which is a storage place for food. The 
digestion which takes place there can be carried on elsewhere if 
necessary. The small intestine is longer than is essential for life; 
about ten feet can be removed without considerable ill effects. 

NATURAL DEFENSES AGAINST DISEASE 

The body has also natural defenses for protection against dis- 
ease. The cough and sneeze are protective reflexes, which come into 
play when one swallows something the wrong way or gets a for- 
eign particle in the nose. The eye shuts rapidly against a foreign 
body, such as dust, and if by chance a foreign particle gets into 
the eye, pain and the flow of tears and winking are mechanically 
arranged to remove it. 

The body’s reaction to disease is remarkable, and often the very 
sign of disease which alarms the patient is fighting the malady. 
Fever and fast pulse rate are the normal responses to the invasion 
of bacteria. Certain diseases elicit a given pattern or response in a 
patient who succumbs to the germs present. Given time and good 
nursing care, most patients recover from most diseases in the 
usual length of time. 

Specific resistance to infectious diseases depends upon the pres- 
ence in the individual of antibodies or specific protective sub- 
stances which destroy a given germ or its poisonous products. 
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The body will produce these antibodies when it is stimulated to do 
so by the presence of disease-producing bacteria or their toxins 
if they are not present in too great numbers. This results when a 
person has a disease or is vaccinated or inoculated for a disease. 
Modem medicine advocates die prevention of disease by vac- 
cination or inoculation when possible, and most schools and 
colleges now require or at least suggest that before entrance stu- 
dents should be vaccinated for smaUpox and, in a fewer number of 
schools, inoculated for typhoid fever. 

Some diseases can be prevented only by such measures as case- 
finding surveys among apparently healthy people. Tuberculosis, 
which is a disease to which diose of college age are most sus- 
ceptible, is perhaps the outstanding example. Such preventive 
measures are being carried on courageously in many of our col- 
leges and public health departments in spite of little backing from 
the general public. The principle of the case-finding technique is 
to examine all the people who matriculate in a college or uni- 
versity, or all die workers in a factory or large store, as the case 
may be, and thus find the early cases who are not yet infectious, 
as well as any who might be moderately or far advanced, but 
have not been to a physician for examination. These cases are 
removed from the group so that they cannot infect others and 
can be brought under proper treatment. Through case-finding 
programs, repeated annually, colleges have shown that the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis in the schools decreases, since the source of 
infection is removed. These programs are sponsored by the Tu- 
berculosis Committee of tho American Student Health Associa- 
tion and American Tuberculosis Association,® In most cases tu- 
berculin testing is done, preferably by a two-dose method, in 
order to save X-rays. Many colleges caimot afford to X-ray all 
their students and by screening out all those who are tuberculin 
negative only a few need spend the money for an X-ray. A few 
colleges X-ray all students and employees as well. Only a very 
small number carry the program to the faculty, not because it is 

• C. E. Lyght, *TubemiIt«ls,* Proceedingt of the Twenty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Anteiiean Student Health Aaoctattan (Minneapolis, Minn.: J. Lancet, 
1941); Lyght, Tuberculosfs in CoUeM Students: A Second Five-Year Heview,” 
American Reoieto of Tuiercuheb, XLVI (1942), 227. 
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not wise, but because the faculty members resist. There are still 
a number of colleges that do not recognize the necessity for early 
diagnosis among their students. However, those who do always 
find some tuberculosis and find it in an early stage. If it is found 
in colleges which do not have a case-finding program, it is usually 
so far advanced that it could not be missed. Minimal tuberculosis 
is not a danger to the college, for usually the student is not cough- 
ing and does not infect his classmates, At this stage it can Ije dis- 
covered only by X-ray. If one waits until symptoms drive the 
patient to the physician, tuberculosis is almost always in at least a 
moderately advanced stage and takes much longer to cure. These 
latter patients do not always get well, even with modem metliods. 
It should also be realized that many cases of tuberculosis which 
have developed a few years after college age were minimal during 
the college period and could have been diagnosed by X-ray at 
that time. We have the means of preventing and eradicating tu- 
berculosis if we can interest more people in effective control 
measures.* 


CONTROL OF BODY FUNCTIONS 

Control of the activities of the body is carried out by the nervous 
system and the endocrine glands. The functioning of the latter has 
been a field of great exploitation by the newspaper, drug sales- 
men, and patent medicine vendors. Most of the textbooks of 
hygiene and medicine which describe these glands and their func- 
tions give vivid pictures or descriptions of their dysfunction or 
what happens when something goes wrong, and tlie reports that 
reach the layman often plant firmly in his mind that endocrine 
glands function improperly more often than not. Wo hear people 
speak about their chemistry being wrong, or of rejuvenation 
throu^ monkey glands, or of hormones “gone wrong” because of 
the rather wild exploitation in diis field.® Because of this, one is 
prone to think that if a student is doing poorly in his work, it 
must be his glands; if one is overweight (usually because of over- 
eating), he is smre his thyroid is not functioning properly. Such 

* H. S. Diehl, Textbook of Healthful Living (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1939). 

'M. F, Guyer, Speaking of Man (New York: Harper & Bros., 1942). 
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erroneous conclusions arise because the wort of the nervous 
system and the endocrine glands is not properly understood. 
These systems, like the body mechanisms for digestion, circula- 
tion, and respiration, operate within a wide margin of safely. 
Maladjustments in behavior caused by improper glandular func- 
tioning or disturbances in the operation of the nervous system are 
relatively rare. For the most part, the durability of the human 
machine is adequately maintained by these controllers of physio- 
logical functions. 

Principle 2: Human Beings Vary in Their Bate of 
Energy Output 

The rate of energy e^qpenditure varies among individuals and 
may vary for a given person from time to time. The durable hu- 
man machine does not operate at the same speed for all persons. 
This second principle is important because it is one possible basis 
for difiFerences in energy, enthusiasm, and speed of reaction 
among students. The program of activity which completely ex- 
hausts one student may leave another unaffected. One student 
may habitually be alert, quick-acting, energetic; another appar- 
ently sluggish, and slow-thinking. Yet in terms of individual rates 
of energy expenditure that have no&ing to do with physical fit- 
ness, intelligence, or motivation, the first student may be simply 
one with a high rate of energy output, the second with a low rate. 
They may be equally motivated, equally intelligent, and equally 
Imalthy, Each student and each faculty member — possesses a 
characteristic rate of energy expenditure that is peculiar to his 
own body. 


YOUNG PEOPLE HAVE UNBOUNDED ENERGY 

Most young people of college age have greater energy than 
they will later have. This is due to a number of causes. In adoles- 
cents or young adults, there is likely to be an acceleration of the 
metabolic rate. The rate of energy expenditure changes in velocity 
during the puberal cycle, rising to a peak at the time reproductive 
abilities emerge and gradually decelerating to the close of the 
adolescent cycle. Many college students are in the tag end of this 
deceleration process and thus have somewhat higher metabolic 
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rates than they will normally have in another few years. In addi* 
tion, the strength and energy of young adults as compared with 
those in their early thirties, for example, is attested by die experi- 
ence of the armed forces in the use of those over thirty in combat. 
Generally speaking, the reflexes and general reactivity and 
strength of a man of twenty-two are considerably faster and greater 
than for a man of thirty. 

In spite of their relatively unbounded energy, however, young 
people sometimes show the symptoms of chronic fatigue. Since 
this chronic fatigue is common and a good illustration of how the 
principles of durability and variation in rate of energy output may 
be violated, it should be discussed in more detail. 

FATIGUE IN YOUNG PEOPLE 

The cause of chronic fatigue has been blamed on various condi- 
tions, changing with the newest finding in the medical field. Such 
diagnoses as autointoxication, imbalance of the nervous system, 
foci of infection, endocrine dysfunctions, and avitaminosis have 
been die petticoats behind which the patient could hide at dif- 
ferent times. The old country doctor used to give his patients a 
tonic in the spring when they felt tired, and the modem mother 
goes to the drugstore or to her doctor in quest of vitamins for 
her child who she thinks is run down and tired. Because it is 
primarily a sensation, chronic fatigue defies any objective analysis 
and is difficult to study precisely by laboratory methods or physi- 
cal examination. Certain features of chronic fatigue are usually 
present. It is a disagreeable sensation in contrast to the pleasant 
feeling following moderate or fairly severe muscular activity. It 
is noticed in die raoraing and tends to disappear by evening, 
rather than having any relation to activity which should tire a per- 
son, and is frequendy not relieved by rest or sound sleep. Often 
the student will complain that he cannot get to sleep until late 
although he can sleep all morning. It often follows a period of 
worry or uncertainty, or is associated with lack of interest, mental 
depression, or a sense of frustration. Kepler* thinks that these fea- 
tures strongly suggest that the entire symptom complex is psycho- 

*E. J. Kepler, "Chronic Fatigae,” Proceedings of Staff Meetings, Mayo Clinic, 
XVIl (June 3, 1942), 340-44. 
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genic in origin rather than anatomic or metabolic. He further 
states that if we examine the way many of us live we would be 
amazed that all of us are not tired out all the time. Modem hfe, 
with its many impacts on the nervous system, has too few outlets 
for physical energy. Difficulties and troubles are no longer simple 
but consist of intangibles without apparent causes. 

Persons suffering from chronic, or nervous, fatigue often do not 
take the necessary steps to correct this condition without outside 
help. Forbes points out that this is in sharp contrast to the be- 
havior of people tired in other ways.' If a man is exhausted from 
running or other exercise, he stops running or exercising; and if he 
gets sleepy while worldng a crossword puzzle, he sleeps. If, how- 
ever, he becomes worn out with worry, he does not stop, but wor- 
ries some more in spite of the fact that he would very much like 
to stop. 

Many students consult the college physician with the chief com- 
plaint of fatigue. They complain that study is quite difficult. Or 
such students may be sent to the physician by a teacher, adviser, 
counselor, or the dean because they are not doing well in school, 
are poor citizens, or have committed a series of misdemeanors. 
When most of these young people have been tested for basal 
metabolic rates and blood counts, and a complete history has been 
obtained, most of them are not hypothyroid or anemic, but are 
found to have poorly organized sdiedules of study and too little 
sleep at night. Their greatest problem is to learn how to use their 
time and balance their activities in tmms of their individual rate 
of energy expenditure. 

Principle 8 ; The Human, Body Must Maintain 
Biophysical Equilibrium 

The concept of balance — of equffibrlum — ^has been repeatedly 
emphasized in die foregoing. For example, the amount of water, 
calcium, and sugar necessary to good health is determined by the 
need for the organism to maintain itself in a state of biophysical 
equilibrium. The scales may be tipped, as it were, only to a certain 

*W. H. Forbes, “Problems Atisiog in the Study of Fatigue, “ Psychosomatic 
Medicine, V (A^ 1943). 165-57, 
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degree before illness or deadi occurs; that is, blood sugar should 
be kept at a level of 90 to 100 milligrams percent, but may drop to 
65 or 70 percent without danger. However, when this happens, 
processes within the body are immediately set in motion to rectify 
this condition and to draw upon stores of starches and other sub- 
stances to bring the blood-sugar level more nearly to its normal 
level. Internal mechanisms exist, therefore, to keep the body in 
balance, in equilibrium. 

External conditions must also assist in maintaining physiological 
equilibrium. Food, water, rest, activity are needs which must be 
met to assist internal mechanisms in their function of keeping an 
appropriate balance. When these physiological needs are not 
met, the balance of the body is upset; illnesses, major or minor, 
may develop. 

The need for maintaining equilibrium is especially important to 
adolescents and young adults because of &e somatic changes 
which occur during these years. For example, the velocity of 
growth is accelerated during puberty and, hence, imposes addi- 
tional demands upon the organism for food, rest, and activity of 
appropriate types. The adolescent boy or girl who is growing rap- 
idly needs greater quantities of food and rest and large-musde 
activity because of the inrsrease in metabolic rates during this 
period. His body processes are often increased in their speed of 
operation so that, to maintain physiological equilibrium, the ac- 
tivity, rest, and food requirements of the organism are intensified 
and enlarged. 

With these considerations in mind, it is easier to understand the 
likelihood of various imbalances. During these years the body 
economy is often upset and disorgani 2 ed by the acceleration of 
some growth processes, such as the growth of the reproductive 
system, and by the increase m general energy output which leads 
to intense activity without at the same time providing the muscu- 
lar strength and stamina to prevent fatigue. This is why college 
students frequently expend more energy than they should, get 
less sleep than is needed, eat inadequately, and in other ways 
strain their bodies to keep going beyond the limits of the margin 
of safety, Balance is lost. 
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Principle 4: The Body Is a Symbol of the Self 

At no period of life are the attitudes and feelings of the indi- 
vidual toward his body and the changes occurring gradually or 
suddenly in it more crucial than during tiie adolescent and early 
adult years. In a very real sense the body is a symbol of the self, 
so that if the person conceives his body to be inadequate, he con- 
ceives himself to be inadequate. As young people complete their 
growth and realize that their general body build, for example, has 
reached its adult proportions, they are faced with an immutable 
fact that may be unacceptable to them. Tlie tall, spindle-legged, 
fiat-chested boy who wants to be an athlete; the short, squat girl 
who knows too well the valuation put upon her appearance by 
boys and by her more comely sisters; and the husky, broad- 
shouldered athlete, ahke find their bodies fit or unfit to meet the 
demands which their personalities, their egos, place upon them. 
The physiological conditions of the body are reflected in two 
important psychological needs; the need for feeling that one is 
like others in essential and desirable ways and, second, the need 
for self-acceptance of the body. 

Adolescence is a time when young people have a great desire 
to be like everyone else. The girls aU wear bobby so^ whether 
it is cold or warm, or no stockings at all, because ^ other girls do. 
Suzie wears a sweater, whether she is fat or thin and whether it 
is becoming or not, because it is collegiate. When students live 
in dormitories together, or dress before and after a gym class, 
they notice if they are not exactly like others in body build. Not 
realizing that everyone does not mature at the same age, that we 
all do not and cannot acquire the same build, a girl may become 
concerned if her breasts have not developed and will sometimes 
wear a stuffing to deceive her friends. At times die will go to see 
the college doctor to find out if she can have some injections to 
make her breasts grow larger, only to find out that she needs to 
gain weight most of aU and to wait until nature chooses to mature 
her body.* A boy may think himself less of a man than his com- 
panions if he has smaller muscular development, a flat chest, or 
smaller genitals. 

* H. R. and L. M. Stolz, "Adolescent Problems Related to Somatic Variations,” 
iu Atiolcacence, 43td Yearbook of the Nation;d Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I {Chicago: University of Chicago, Dept, of Education, 1944), p. 83. 
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Some girls and boys show a disturbance over what Stolz terms 
“sex-inappropriate face and figure.” If a girl is unusually tall, 
extremely thin, or overweight, she is likely to seek help or at least 
talk about it, and she may even use these characteristics as an 
excuse for her lack of dates with boys. Boys may show concern 
over characteristics of physique which they think are sexually 
inappropriate, such as small genitals, scanty pubic hair, con- 
siderable increase of fat around the hips, or of subcutaneous 
tissue about the nipples. A girl may spend a lot of time on her 
face and avoid eating, even if she is hungry and not really over- 
weight, if she believes such efforts will add to her attractiveness. 

Many times these differences in figure noted by the adolescent 
are much exaggerated in the mind of the young person. He or 
she needs to know that these differences are often a passing phase 
of a normal development and that all adolescents do not become 
adult at the same age, and, therefore, do not reach the same 
stage of maturity at the same time. Often they must be taught ap- 
propriate dress and grooming to make the undesirable or so-called 
defects inconspicuous. Overwei^t students should not expect 
to look well in the same clothes as tail, thin students. Many of 
these young people can be encouraged to develop compensatory 
assets whiA will help them to gain social acceptance m spite 
of their physical differences from others. 

Obesity is often an acute problem in the young college girl. 
At times, when she is considerably overweight, she will develop 
an inferiority feeling and, instead of getting help widi her diet, 
will eat incessantly. This is particularly true of a girl who is not 
popular with boys or girls or one who is not doing well in school. 
These students are occasionally glandular cases and need the 
advice of a physician, often a specialist. However, many of them 
are merely creatures of the habit of overeating. They are not good 
students because they have never learned discipline and, for the 
same reason, overeat. Tliey eat several helpings at the dinner 
table, particularly of the high caloric foods, and eat sweets be- 
tween meals. No one has taught them that the body lays down as 
fat that food which is eaten in excess of the body’s needs. Nor has 
anyone helped this boy or girl in personality development. Often 
these cases become a vicious cycle, the overweight adding to the 
personality problem and the personality problem producing the 
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overweight. Such iadividuals, if shown not to need glandular 
treatment (and most overweight individuals are not hypothyroid, 
contrary to popular belief), may need the help of the psychologist 
or psychiatrist as well as a dietitian or internist to straighten them 
out. For the average overweight person, interest in and knowledge 
of the proper diet is enough to stimulate action.® 

Acne probably is die most universal cause of emotional dis- 
turbance of all the physical defects found in young people and is 
found to some degree in 70 percent of boys. "When it is marked 
and present over a long period of time, it usually becomes dis- 
turbing either to the person having it or to his parents. Mothers 
often exaggerate the appearance of acne in the minds of their 
daughters, especially by constandy speaking of it and how tm- 
attractive it looks. Acne is an oversecretion of the oil glands 
(sebaceous) of the skm.“ During adolescence, when the glands 
are adjusting to adult life, imbalance of the sebaceous glands is 
not uncommon, causing an oily skin over the face, chest, or back. 
When this oversecretion of od is marked, scrupulous care of the 
sldn is indicated to prevent the oil from plugging up the pores 
and leaving the ugly red lesions over the face or trunk. Probably 
the most important part of the treatment is learning how to cleanse 
the face and to keep the hands off the lesions. Many of the ad- 
vertisements for soap and acne preparations are designed to lure 
the adolescent, fearful that he or she will have scars and be 
marked for hfe, into buying wares. 

Young people should be told that a great deal can be done 
for acne, and, by proper treatment, their faces wiU be much more 
attractive even if it does not clear up as soon as they would like. 
Girls witii acne, for which they have been doing nothing for 
months, will go to the doctor and ask what they can do to clear 
up their skin in a period of a few days because they are going to a 
dance with thehr special date. Acne is a chronic condition and 
needs careful treatment over a long period of time. 

Blackheads are also found in oily skins and are the result of a 
plugging of the oil glands with a thick secretion and specks of 

* Elmer L. Severinghaus; Endocrine Therapy in General TracHce (Chicaffo: 
Yearbook Publishers, Inc., 1958). 

W. Tones, "Aene, The Plague of Youth, ** Hi/geto, October 1938, p. 881. 
Condensed tor October 1938. 
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dirt. Such skin needs care in cleansing, as does a skin with acne, 
and soap and water, steam, alcohol rubs, cold application of water, 
will help to restore the skin to its normal cleanliness. Cosmeticians 
will attempt to sell cold cream for such conditions. Greasy creams 
should not be used on an oily skin unless they are used for cleans- 
ing purposes and are washed off immediately with soap and warm 
water. 

MENSTRUATION, A NORMAL PimiOLOGICAL FUNCTION 

One of the normal physiological functions which disturb young 
women is the variation in the length of the menstrual cycle. 
Because women have been told that the average menstrual cycle 
is twenty-eight days, young girls often think they are not normal 
if they are irregular or overdue. Probably no college physician 
at a woman’s college sees a day pass by between the middle of 
October and the Christmas holidays without at least one girl 
coming into the ofSce, concerned because her next menstrual pe- 
riod is overdue. They are sure this is why they have acne, or don’t 
feel like working, or are not doing well in school. Often mother 
will write the physician, stating that she is worried about this 
matter and wondering if some injections can be given to alleviate 
the condition. Since &ere is considerable variation in the cycle of 
adult women, it is not surprising that there are irregularities to a 
greater degree in the adolescent for the first few years after 
menarche (the first menstrual period), Hartman^^ states that one 
in a hundred women is strictly regular in her periods, and that 
statistics taken from hospital records on the regularity of men- 
strual periods are inaccurate due to the fact that memory is faulty. 
He points out that when women keep a calendar they soon find 
out that menstruation does not reappear with precision as they 
had thought, and that young girls are even more irregular than 
adult women. For the most part these young women, if they feel 
well and have no other physical troubles, need not worry about 
the irregularity of fiieir periods, even if they have prolonged 
intervals of amenorrhea (lack of menstrual flow) until they are 
about twenty. If they are concerned, they should go to a well- 

” C. G. Hartaiao, Time of OoulaHon in Women (Baltiinorei WjUianu Be WiDdns 
Co., 1036). 
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qualified physician, preferably a gynecologist or endocrinologist, 
and have studies made to determine whether they need treatment. 
It must be remembered, however, that many healthy women 
never have a twenty-eight day cycle and some remain mai'kedly 
irregular all of their menstrual lives. The marked irregularity 
often seen in the adolescent girl is part of her physiological learn- 
ing of that period. 

It would seem that most girls and women know very little about 
Uieir menstnial periods except that the average woman "has the 
curse” every twenty-eight or thirty days and if she is late some- 
thing is wrong, for she must get rid of that bad blood or she will 
have acne, or something worse. It is because of the ignorance 
and superstition that has surrounded the normal periodical func- 
tioning of the female organs that woman has gone to the patent 
medicine advertisers for most of her knowledge of these organs 
and their functioning. Pahner and Greenburg show how the 
advertisers have taken advantage of this lack of knowledge in 
their advertising of feminine hygiene and patent medicines for 
the various disorders, or imagined maladies, of the female repro- 
ductive tract. These advertisers use such statements as "there are 
some problems so intimate that it is embarrassing to talk them 
over with a doctor” or, as one of the highly advertised sanitary 
napkin advertisements states: "Panicky? Like a shadow, fear 
haunts you. Every minute I wonder if I am safe.” Such an ad. 
Palmer and Greenburg remind us, might have a rather fearful 
effect on a young girl who is uninformed and to whom the adjust- 
ment to the new functions of menstruation is enough of a prob- 
lem without suggestion of the danger of an accident.^* 

Probably most young women know so little about their men- 
strual periods because their mothers had not the scientific lan- 
guage to talk to them and thereby make the telling natural. When 
we all learn to call the reproductive organs by their right names 
as easily as we speak of our noses and throats, it will be a sad day 
for superstition and taboos concerning sex. However, that day is 
not yet in sight, for although the word “sex” is out in the open 
and printed in the daily newspapers and in advertisements in 
more subtle ways, it is still doubtful if women have learned any 

R. Palmer and S. K. Creenbutff, Facts and Frauds in Wotnan'a Hygtena 
(Garden City, N.Y,; Garden City Publirfiing Co., Inc., 1936). 
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more accurately the fundamental imderlying principles of men- 
struation and its hygiene. It is not within the province of this 
chapter to discuss in detail the knowledge that every woman 
should have about this normal physiological function. Tlie reader 
should consult such books as Novak, Bowman, Palmer and Green- 
burg, or hygiene texts such as Diehl or Rice,'® for a clearer under- 
standing of this subject. Suffice it to say here that menstruation, 
being a normal physiological function, is not ordinarily accom- 
panied by pain (dysmenorrhea), and should not incapacitate a 
woman during the days of her flow. Most women (85 percent 
of girls are without discomfort or pain during menses, according 
to Diehl) can go about their duties as usual, getting a moderate 
amount of exercise and bathing as at other times. If a girl or 
woman has severe pain at every period, she should consult a 
well-qualified physician, possibly a specialist in womens dis- 
eases (gynecologist) to see what can be done for her. 

Principle 5; Mind, Body, and Emotions Have Interrelations 

When we see a terrible accident, a number of physiological 
changes occur in the economy of our bodies: we shudder, our 
hearts start pounding, our hair rises, our stomachs contract, we 
perspire, we may involuntarily scream or shout, and so on. The 
sight of the accident produces effects such as those which equip 
us, physically, to flee or fight. Such changes are mediated by the 
autonomic nervous system which automatically helps to adjust 
the body economy to do the things it wants to do, such as fleeing 
from the accident or rushing in to help the survivors. 

A man sits quietly reading the evening paper. Suddenly his 
eye lights upon the obituary notice of a friend whom he thought 
well. Again, his body economy is upset; he has a cold feeling in 
tihe pit of his stomach; he may cry; his breathing may become 
more rapid and superficial. 

Such common experiences as these illustrate the point that the 
mind, body, and emotions of the individual are inextricably bound 
within the organism. As has been repeatedly stated, mind, body, 

“Emil Novak, The Woman Asks the Doctor (Baltimore: Williams ^ Wilkiiis 
Co., II. A. Bovwnan, Marriage for Modems (New Yorks McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1942); Palmer and Greenburg, op* ctt} Diehl, op. cit; Thurman B. Rice, 
Living (C^cago; Scott, Foresman & Co., 1940). 
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and emotions, except for purposes of discussion, cannot be con- 
sidered as entities which function in a discrete, unitary fashion. 
Emotional states certainly influence our ability to think; a well- 
rested body, healthy and strong, tends to be accompanied by 
calm, pleasant affective states; severe physical pain interferes 
with our rational powers. Mind, body, and emotions are thus three 
aspects of the same thing — ^the functioning organism. 

Implications 

There are at least these five principles or major concepts re- 
garding physical growth and development which are necessary to 
a personnel philosophy of education. The human body is a durable 
machine (1) which operates at varying speeds among different 
individuals and within one individual (2). The body must main- 
tain biophysical equilibrium, a state of balance (3) through both 
internal mechanisms, such as those regulating the amoimt of blood 
sugar, and external mechanisms, such as the device of sleeping 
enough. The final principles, namely that the body is a symbol 
of the self (4) and that body, mind, and emotions have close 
interrelations (5) stress the important ways in which psychological 
and physiological aspects of behavior are related. 

As colleges incorporate in their thinking such concepts and 
principles as these, &ey are making increased efforts to help the 
student understand these principles. The purpose of increasing the 
student’s understanding of himself underlies all the following 
implications of the principles we have discussed. 

1. The human body is a durable machine: The implication 
of this principle for the counselors’ attitude toward health data 
is clear. When a counselor is faced with the health report of a 
student which lists numerous childhood diseases or current physi- 
cal deficiencies, his first assumption is that the student will “get 
on top.” This is not to say that the necessary conditions which 
will assist the student to live healthfully and to develop a strong 
body should not also receive both the student’s and the counselor s 
attention. The emphasis, however, is positive and assuring, for if 
the human body is durable, it can be expected, given the oppor- 
tunity, to maintain itself adequately. This kind of positive empha- 
sis differs from a tendency among counselors who are sensitive to 
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physical conditions to become unnecessarily disturbed over the 
presence of physical ailments or a health history of many dis- 
eases. It must not be forgotten tliat basically the human body is 
not a delicate mechanism, but exceedingly staunch and sei-viceable 
for the ordinary exigencies of living. 

A second implication of this principle relates to the health pro- 
gram of the college. Experience has shown tliat when routine 
physical examinations are conducted by the health department of 
tho college to identify special cases needing treatment or special 
consideration, then the major emphasis in the health program 
can fall upon providing the conditions for healthful living. Again, 
this is a positive emphasis. Provisions must be made for appropri- 
ate physical activity for students with all types of physical build 
and all degrees of physical stamina. For example, the tendency 
in many colleges to emphasize intercollegiate athletics which pro- 
vide participation for the few and to neglect an emphasis upon 
intramural athletics which provide physical activities for all stu- 
dents virtually ignores the need on the part of each student for 
appropriate activity. Provisions must be made for appropriate 
rhythms of activity and rest. For example, when at certain 
seasons, such as at examination time, or during the opening weeks 
of school, die amount of activities of one type — classroom or so- 
cial — ^is allowed to pile up into peaks of frenzied bustle, a bal- 
ance between rest and activity is made impossible. The whole 
program of the college needs to be geared to the principle that 
although the human body is a durable machine, the conditions for 
maintaining it within its margin of safety must steadily be recog- 
nized. 

2. Human beings vary in their rate of energy output: Two 
students in the same class varied in their rate of energy output; 
George was a dynamic, hard-driving, energetic individual, 
always on the qiii vive, willing to participate extensively and vol- 
untarily in class discussions, and always eager to do more than 
was required of him, Allen, on the other hand, was slow-moving 
and slow-talking. His deliberate habit in speech and thought was 
the antithesis of George’s rapid-fire, almost impulsive behavior. 
Allen tended to do a minimum of class work; he rarely volunteered 
in class discussions, but when he did or when he was directly 
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addressed, his responses were thoughtful and to the point. Both 
boys were intelligent, personable, socially well adjusted. Their 
differences in behavior were in large part part due to differences in 
metabolic rate — differences in speed with which their bodies 
operated. An insensitive teacher, blind to the implications for 
behavior of differences in rate of energy output, might tend to 
value George more than AUen. A sensitive teacher would recog- 
nize tliat these differences in behavior were the result of physio- 
logical processes due to genetic factors over which neither had 
any control and which did not deny either one an acceptable 
rating as a student. 

The implication for the general program of the college, as ex- 
perience has shown, is that when variations in energy output 
among individuals are recognized, opportunities for appropriate 
and satisfying activity may be provided for everyone. It is in- 
evitable in a competitive society that persons of high energy out- 
put should tend to be the most highly valued persons. They are 
the ones who get things done. They are in the most activities. 
They rarely tire. They are brimful of pep and energy. They tend 
to be the much-sought-after individuals. Consequently, they tend 
to nm off with the honors. If the principle of variation in rate of 
energy output is applied in the planning of the extra-class life of 
the college, the value put upon the individual will not be deter- 
mined so much by how many things he does, but by how well he 
does them and how appropriate is the expenditure of energy in 
relation to the value of the purposes he has. If this principle were 
rigorously applied, each student, working with his counselor, 
would find in campus activities such a variety of opportunities for 
physical, social, and intellectual activity, that he would be able to 
formulate a plan for a program appropriate to his needs — a plan, 
that is, in keeping with his energy output as well as in keeping 
with his need to be valued as a person. In other words, it should 
be possible for each student to find in campus life a role which 
brings him satisfactions without demanding that he “stretch” lus 
physical energies beyond their limits. It is entirely possible that 
many students who now complain of fatigue and emotional ex- 
haustion are in such a condition because in order to achieve a 
satisfying campus life, they must do things beyond the scope of 
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their physical powers. They must attend more committee meet- 
ings, participate in a wider variety of activity, and spend longer 
hours of concentrated effort in boA class and extra-class activities 
than is appropriate to their rate of raiergy output. Conditions 
such as these may be remedied through the application of the 
second principle. 

3. The human body must maintain biophysical equilibrium; 
Much of what we have said regarding the necessity of recognizing 
variations among individuals in rate of energy output is pertinent 
to the application of the third principle. To m aintain the body in 
a state of balance implies appropriate rhythms of activity and rest, 
a balanced diet, the maintenance of adequate elimination, and so 
on. To achieve such a physiological balance involves for the in- 
dividual a recognition of his own hmits — ^that is, the points within 
which he must operate to achieve the balance. For example, some 
people can get along with five hours’ sleep a day for an indefinite 
period of time; others can maintain such a sleeping schedule for 
only a short time before they have exceeded ^e limits of their 
reserve power. Some individuals are able consistently to partici- 
pate in physical activities for many hours, whereas others must 
intersperse their physical exertions with frequent periods of rest. 
In other words, the pattern of living appropriate to the main- 
tenance of biophysical equilibrium varies with individuals. For 
this reason it is necessary that each student learn in consultation 
with the physical education department, the health service, his 
counselor, and his teachers what his particular pattern of living 
should be. He should be able through the provision of a variety 
of physical activities to find his best pattern of life. By this is 
meant that the right of the individual to control his participation 
in campus life is recognized when such participation is dependent 
upon his physiological need. On one campus, an exceedingly 
capable student was brought to the verge of a nervous breakdown 
because his versatility put him much in demand by a wide variety 
of campus organizations. The pressure upon him to participate in 
excess of his physical reserves was such that he could not refuse 
without endangering his status with others. Since the drive for 
status is exceedingly powerful, it was impossible, he felt, to limit 
his participation. Such things ought not to be. Ideally, a student 
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should be able to accept tib.e presidency of the student council, 
for example, and to do little else if this job is all that he can handle 
in terms of his physical reserves. The positions of leadership 
should not be allowed to fall entirely and indiscriminately to the 
lot of those who are physically powerful. 

4. The body is a symbol of self; When the intimate relations 
between physical growth and development and the individual’s 
attitude toward himself and his social adjustment are recognized, 
the implications for practices are patent. It becomes very meaning- 
ful to the social adjustment of students that variations in growA 
pattern, for example, be recognized by teachers as well as by stu- 
dents. It is difficult for an individual to adjust socially when he 
deviates noticeably in appearance from others, for example, the 
colored student in a predominantly white community, the ex- 
cessively tall or fat individual, and so on. When, however, differ- 
ences among individuals are accepted without emotion and with- 
out any implication that deviate persons are less worthy persons, 
the security of the student who deviates is enhanced. This accep- 
tance enables him to come to grips with his own body, an essential 
developmental task. 

The second implication, already discussed, is tiiiat each student 
is able to find a role appropriate to his body. 

A third and final implication is tiiat in the classroom and in the 
counseling relation the facts about individual variability in rate of 
energy output, in appearance, in basic physiological needs, in 
body build, and the like, are known and stated. 

5. Mind, body, and emotions have interrelations: The unity of 
the organism has implications for many of the practices which 
have already been discussed in Part I. For example, teachers 
recognize that although the classroom emphasizes intellectual 
activities, it is folly to ignore the feelings and physiological condi- 
tion of students tf learning is to be effective. Accordingly, alert 
teachers are seirsitlve to such symptoms as sleepiness, sprawling 
posture, nervous mannerisms, and efforts to gain attention through 
loud talking, for these suggest the possibihty of exhaustion, ner- 
vous tension, tmd insecurity which will interfere with efficient 
learning. Observations of such behavior, written down briefly in 
anecdotal records, and transmitted to the student’s counselor, the 
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health office, or other appropriate person, become a source of 
personnel information which helps to identify the causes of poor 
academic performance and suggest the methods of remedying it. 

Similarly, the implications for the general organization of cam- 
pus life are patent. When the individual’s behavior is seen to in- 
clude the components of mental, physiological, and emotional 
reactions, the types of experiences provided in extra-class life, 
such as in the dormitory, in athletics, and in social life, arc organ- 
ized to utilize the full range of powers of each student. 
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Philosophical Principles 

By Charles Wesley Cannom?- 


Tiut phUiOsophy has any relation to the theory and 
practice of personnel work will doubtless surprise some readers. 
The contribution of psychology is apparent enough, providing 
not only a description of the way in which the personality devel- 
ops, but also tests and other devices to measure differences be- 
tween individuals and changes in an individual’s behavior. The 
concepts of sociology provide helpful hypotheses in terms of 
which the guidance worker can understand the student as a mem- 
ber of a social group confronted by dynamic growth tasks. Bio- 
logical principles have also long been emphasized in personnel 
work since they are basic concepts about die individual as a 
living organism. But philosophy — ^are there any comparable facts 
and principles in philosophy that have a bearing on the interests, 
insights, and activities of the personnel worker? 

Philosophy does not have, like biobgy, sociology, and psychol- 
ogy, factual data to contribute to personnel work, for it is not a 
descriptive science. But philosophy does contribute to personnel 
work as suggested by a number of commonly employed phrases. 
We speak of a "philosophy of student personnel work,” and again 
of a "personnel philosophy of education.” A widely used brochure 
is entitled The Student Personnel Point of Yiew? Philosophy 
would seem to have some relationship to student personnel work, 
however different in kind it may be from that of the descriptive 
sciences. 

* Dr. Caiinnm was formerly director of student personnel and professor of phi- 
losophy, Park College* Ho is now a consulting psychologist to management as a 
xnemher of the firm of Rohrer, Illbler 8c Beplogle. 

* Tkc Storfenr Pt'nonnel Point of Vieio: A Report of a Conference on the Phi- 
Umpky and Development of Student Personnel Work in College and University 
(Washington; American Council on Education, 1937). 
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When we refer to the facts and principles of philosophy which 
may underlie personnel work, we do not think of any special in- 
formation which is peculiarly the property of philosophers and 
which is alleged to have a bearing upon guidance practices. What 
philosophers have said, which is quite another 4ing, however, 
is philosophy; later wo shall point out the implications of the 
great philosophic tradition for personnel work. But first let us 
look at philosophy as a method or a disposition toward experi- 
ence; for basically philosophy is simply an unusually strenuous 
effort to make sense of stubborn and inconsistent facts. Does this 
spirit have any place in student personnel work? 

One of the tasks performed by the pliilosopher is the clarifica- 
tion of the basic concepts in any field. He extends and expands 
them so that their full implications are realized. Such development 
of a suggestive frame of reference or context for assumptions and 
hypotheses related to various sciences is at bottom a philosophic 
venture. Since it is easy to mistake the part for the whole or the 
means for the end, the development of these guiding principles 
is a task of the first importance. The phrase, “personnel philosophy 
of education,” suggests the basic task of making explicit the as- 
sumptions about the growth and development of the student so 
that the guidance worker may begin with a unified, consistent 
conception of the student as a dynamic organism functioning 
within a physical and social environment. 

For example, the assumptions that make up the "student per- 
sonnel point of view” constitute the frame of reference in light of 
which the personnel worker proceeds. For one thing, the broad 
objectives of general education illustrate such assumptions, for we 
say that the behavior of the student should be changed, if neces- 
sary, so that he will be an effective member of his society and will 
make the best possible use of his potentialities. Another cluster of 
propositions relates to the “needs” approadi in education. We 
assume from data drawn from the various sciences that the stu- 
dent has certain purposes, that he encounters difficulties in 
achieving them, and ihat to surmount these difficulties he must 
develop personal resources in the form of skills, knowledge, inter- 
ests, attitudes, and abilities. Another frame of reference, the con- 
cept of the student as a unitary psychobiological organism in in- 
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teraction with dynamic forces in the environment, has implications 
for personnel practices and procedures. As a dynamic organism 
the student responds as a whole being to forces from within and 
without, yet always in terms of a imique pattern of abilities, 
interests, and skills. Still other propositions relate to the environ- 
ment in which the individual lives. Dynamic and changing in 
nature, the society of the individual is composed of subcultures 
each one of which imposes its own limitations and opportunities 
upon him. 

A philosophy of personnel work is made up of assumptions, 
hypotheses, or propositions such as these and is based on data 
t^en from the various descriptive sciences. The philosophic spirit 
is the urge to get below the surface of things to their basic connec- 
tions, so that the word “philosophy” in the phrase suggests lhat 
we are not satisfied until we have expanded these fundamental 
assumptions into a complete and consistent frame of reference. 
This frame of reference is at once a guide for the development of 
specific procedures and a test of their adequacy. 

The Philosophic Tradition and Personnel Work 

But philosophy is not only a spirit and a method. On the sub- 
ject-matter side, philosophy is also what philosophers have said 
about life and the imiverse. Since philosophers are in part the 
creatures of their cultures as well as die creators of new ones, they 
have not always agreed in what they have said about these pro- 
found subjects. So a Plato in the Hepublic, a Rousseau in EmtU, 
and a Dewey in Experience arid Education, have made different 
assumptions about human nature and the kind of environment in 
which it develops. The more important developments in the his- 
tory of tiiought have wide implications for guidance work today. 

According to John Dewey, the great tradition of philosophy is 
really the story of man’s age-old “quest for certainty.”* Earliest of 
all, man sought security for himself by propitiating the powers 
that were thought to surround him and to control his Iffe and 
destiny. Slowly he came to invent various mechanical arts by 
means of which to get his way independendy of these powers, But 
the extent of his control over nature was always slight enough, 

* John Dewey, The Quest Far Certainty (New Yorks Minton, Baldh & Co., 1929). 
The inteipretetlcm above la essentially Dewey's. 
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and it was ordinarily accompanied by a feeling of dangerous pride, 
as in the Prometheus story. Although men were willing enough to 
enjoy whatever increment of comfort or of control the practical 
arts could bring, the whole effort to bend nature to their wills 
was always marked by a deep feeling of distrust when it came 
to coping with the more ultimate problems of life. To some extent 
practice was always necessary, but it was not felt to be as safe as 
adjustment to the vicissitudes of life through changing one’s 
ideas or feelings about things. These changes in the mind and 
heart came to be prized for their own sake, apart from any prac- 
tical consequences tliat they might have. The places where the 
mechanical arts were practiced came to be regarded as inferior or 
even base. Things “material” developed the connotations carried 
by our term “materialism,” while the tilings pertaining to die mind 
acquired the connotations of our term “spiritual.” Experience was 
thus divided into doing and thinking. 

At least two factors conspired to deepen and widen this cultural 
split between doing and thinking. For one thing, work was always 
onerous and unwelcome, and when possible it was assigned to 
slaves or to a lower social class. Loss of social status frequently 
attended the doing of work, while the leisure necessary for the 
nonproductive cultivation of the mind symbolized aristocracy. 
Theory was felt somehow to be better than practice; knowing than 
doing; and mind than body. 

Another thing that helped to widen this cultural rift was the 
obviously precarious nature of all practical activity. Each prac- 
tical situation was so different from the last tiiat beliefs about 
them amounted to little more than mere probability. On the 
other hand, the mind seemed able to get hold of a typo of “be- 
ing" that was changeless and absolutely secure. Since it was cer- 
tainty that men were after, the changeless, rational truths were 
preferred to the changing practical lessons in control over nature 
that left so many questions unanswered. In short, feelings both 
of fear and of repugnance were associated with doing and work- 
ing; considerations of “safety first” led men to cultivate a realm of 
the mind where neither modi nor rust can corrupt. The things that 
were seen were consigned to the temporal, while the things that 
were not seen were felt to be eternal. 

The rise of modem science, of course, amounted to little less than 
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a complete reversal of this feeling. With the aid of mathematics 
the new science sought certainty in the despised realm of prac- 
tical affairs, and found more and more of it. The type of certainty 
that science yielded did not claim to be absolute, but this was 
pardonable when, geared to big business, it yielded a thousand 
mechanical gadgets for the alleviation of the human estate. The 
age-old associations that had been built up around the material 
were not entirely dispersed, however, so that the cultural value of 
doing and of working was still somewhat suspect. For two thou- 
sand years the goal of the best knowing had been the certification 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good as the really wortli while 
things in life. Tliese spiritual values still stood over against all 
such material gains, and condemned them. 

Some Consequences for a Philosophy of Education 

Some of the more obvious consequences of this basic cultural 
split are of interest to educational theory and, since the “student 
personnel point of view” is in a very real sense an expression of a 
philosophy of education, they are worth mentioning here. 

Since the mechanical arts had to do with the despised realm 
“of the many and the variable,” they were felt to be less worthy 
than the liberal arts. The mechanical arts dealt with “means,” 
while the liberal arts dealt with “ends,” or with values having final 
and intrinsic worth. The mechanical arts always suggested the 
hand, toil, and the sweat of the brow, while the Hberd arts sug- 
gested the mind, the book, and the cloistered retreat. We see this 
feeling of qualitative difference today when agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges are referred to as “cow colleges,” while the lib- 
eral arts instimtions jealously guard what they take to be their 
peculiar heritage of worth and significance. The liberal arts are 
felt to be liberal precisely because they have nothing to do with 
the grime and dirt of the dairy, the field, and the shop. 

Since the mechanical arts involved such practical skills as sur- 
veying, animal husbandry, and woodworking, they had to be 
taught in practice or apprenticeship situations. For the practical 
arts, learning re,siilted from doing with the hands. This grimy do- 
ing with the hands contrasted unfavorably with the way in which 
the liberal arts were learned, where the mind rather than the body 
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was used. So the liberal arts came to be segregated since die culti- 
vation of the mind was felt to be more worth while than the rou- 
tine repetition of practices which had to do with die body. To 
this day a course in logic or in English literature is sometimes felt 
to have more “cultural” value than a course in animal husbandry 
or mechanical drawing. 

From the point of view of the professions, shops and factories 
were contrasted with the “learned” professions. Those who worked 
with their hands were marked off from die “white collar” work- 
ers who made use of their minds. Not that those who worked with 
their hands had no preparation, but it was a practice or appren- 
ticeship period which compared unfavorably with the education 
of the professional man who had “developed his mind” or acquired 
primarily mental skills. Status difEerences appeared, as diose who 
were engaged in the practice of mechanical arts were called upon 
to support those who engaged in the nonproductive liberal arts. 
Plato dlustrates this arrangement when he appoints the liberally 
educated philosopher-kings to rule in the ideal state, arranges for 
a much larger artisan dass to work with its hands and to produce 
for all, and provides for a military establishment to stabilize the 
arrangement as a whole. The subtle feeling of respect that we ac- 
cord the scholar, together with the corresponding feeling of com- 
moimess that we associate with even the skilled mechanical arts 
evidence the fact that these caste and class differences persist. 

Those who were engaged in the practical arts tended to react 
defensively whenever tire value-question was raised, since they 
had been either tacitly or openly accused of having no values. 
They worked with their hands, for one tiling, so that the odium 
of the body was associated with all that they did. More than that, 
they worked in the rejected realm of the material, where abso- 
lute truth could not be found. Since the true, the beautiful, and 
the good were cultivated by the mind often in a realm apart from 
practical affairs, the agricultural and mechanical arts had little 
chance of finding or realizing diem. Those who were engaged in 
the liberal arts, on the other hand, felt that they had a monopoly 
of cultural values and resented every encroachment of the prac- 
tical or ad hoc arts upon tlieir curriculum. As one such encroach- 
ment followed another, particularly after the passing of the Mor- 
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rill Act, the liberal arts became inCTeasingly averse to manual 
activity, so that the phrase “merely academic” came to be some- 
times appropriate, suggesting as it does that type of mental 
activity that goes on. largely for its own sake, perhaps quite unre- 
lated to the practical, even despised, world of aflEairs. 

As the real and ideal worlds moved apart, the unity of expe- 
rience was lost. Both sides of die cultural gap were impoverished 
as things material were cultivated to the neglect of mind and vice 
versa. For those who took to doing, the good life was defined as 
“success” or the accumulation of material goods and the multipli- 
cation of physical conveniences. For those who took to thinking, 
the good life was defined as virtue or the accumulation of spiritu^ 
goods and the multiplication of spiritual experiences. Both, of 
course, were partial goals, for if man cannot live by bread alone, 
neither can he live without it. 

Implications for Understanding the Individual Student 

The individual is not a disembodied mind, nor is he a body with- 
out a mind. He is a psychobiological organism in constant inter- 
action with a complex array of environmental forces. As an or- 
ganism he necessai^y responds to his environment as a "whole 
being.” Sometimes we bre^ up diis essential oneness for purposes 
of study or special training and talk of intellectual discipline or of 
the student s physiological needs. In the classroom, for example, 
intellectual activity takes precedence over everything else as the 
student gains experience in reasoning, recalling, abstracting, and 
appreciating. But even in the classroom intellectual activity is 
never completely separated from emotional and physiological 
experience, as we see when fatigue alFects the ability of die stu- 
dent to concentrate or emotional disturbances vitiate his interest in 
study. All of the various disciplines, such as physiology, language, 
morals, aesthetics, and religion, are interpreted in terms of the in- 
dividual’s adjustment to a dynamic environment. Regardless of 
the different valuation of learning by doing or learning by read- 
ing and meditating, whatever the individual does has potential 
educative value for him and will necessarily be integrated within 
himself. Emotional, intellectual, and physical experiences are still 
experiences inherently containing educational significance. 
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Each student is not like every other student and all, aliVa, ready 
receptacles into which the culture of the past can be poured. As 
Prescott has pointed out,‘ each individual has patterns of needs 
which are peculiar to himself. Each student has physiological 
growth taslffi to perform, as when he seeks to maintain within 
himself an appropriate rhythm between activity and rest. Each 
student also has social growth tasks to accomplish, as when ho 
seeks to become an effective and contributing member of suc- 
cessively wider social groupings. Each has also integrative growth 
tasks to perform, as when he strives to achieve a "sense of worthy 
selfhood.” All of this is to say that each student is a dynamic or- 
ganism, reacting as a whole being to an equally dynamic environ- 
ment. Here the similarity between students ceases, however, since 
no two individuals have had the same experiences. Within this 
broad organic framework, each student has to project his own 
purposes in the light of his individual needs. He encounters diffi- 
culties which are peculiar to himself — difficulties which may re- 
late either to himself or to the environment in which he finds 
himself. In overcoming these difficulties, he develops his own 
skills, knowledges, interests, attitudes, and abilities. It becomes 
important not only to recognize individual differences, but also to 
begin where the student is in attempting to help him meet his 
needs. In order to do this more adequately a number of person- 
nel methods have been developed, such as testing, clinical serv- 
ices, and counseling procedures; and the personnel point of view 
is sometimes identified with ihem. At its basis, however, it is a 
philosophy of education which lies behind all such techniques and 
services. 

Antecedent assumptions about the nature of man can only re- 
sult in the trifurcation of the individual into body and mind and 
spirit. All such a priori assumptions tend to split the personality 
because each is designed to do a special job, as when for specid 
reasons man is taken to be primarily spirit, for other reasons pri- 
marily mind, or for still other reasons primarily body. It is only 
of late, after having drawn upon the several sciences for data re- 
lating to human nature, that we have been able to piece together 

*D, A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington! American 
Council on Education, 1938), chap. vi. 
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an adequate picture of the individual interacting with his environ- 
ment. 


Implications for Understanding the Curriculum 

If curricular experiences grow out of the various developmental 
tasks of the student, they will display a corresponding organic 
unity. It may be that for purposes of study, for example, re- 
ligion will be separated from the vocational arts, or the sciences 
from the humanities. Even then, however, each area of experience 
will not be assmned to exist independently of every other area of 
experience, nor will any subject be assumed to be somehow ui- 
trinsicaUy more worthy than any other. A merely cultural educa- 
tion, at the expense of scientific or vocational training, will not be 
held to be adequate for the life that the student must lead in a 
society such as we have today. Nor wifi, a merely scientific or vo- 
cational education, apart from the development of any cultural 
insights and appreciations, be thought adequate for the really 
good life today. 

AH of the student’s reactions to his environment must be in- 
cluded within fhe learning process, even though in institutions of 
higher education the emphasis may be primarQy on "intellectual 
activity.” If the student were primarily a mind, having to achieve 
only growth tasks that are mental in nature, it would be possible 
to define the learning process in terms of the acquisition and re- 
tention of subject materials. If he is a unitary organism that feels 
and acts as well as thinks, and if he has purposes that relate to the 
future and memories that relate to the past, learning cannot then 
mean only the acquiring of information or the development of in- 
tellectual skills. Learning must be a function of the whole student 
as, in the light of his needs, he projects goals and tries to achieve 
them. All of the experiences which the student has, curricular and 
extra-curricular, inevitably can become genuine learning situa- 
tions. 

Implications for the Administration of Student Personnel 

If the personnel point of view is identical witii a philosophy of 
general education, and if education deals witih the whole student 
and begins where the student is, then a variety of techniques and 
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resources is indicated to facilitate the learning process. Testing 
services to measure abilities and aptitudes of different sorts, coun- 
seling services through the use of which die student may come 
more nearly to understand and to accept himself, clinics of dif- 
ferent kinds such as speech, reading, health, and the like— these 
and other personnel services, developed in the light of the needs 
and opportunities of the individual situation, arc essential to effec- 
tive general education. 

If both personnel work and education have to do with the whole 
student, then there is no instructor, administrator, or laborer on 
the campus who is not engaged in personnel work. Differences in 
emphasis may appear; the science teacher as counselor may em- 
phasize the value of scientific facts and principles for citizenship, 
while the vocational counselor may emphasize in his discussions 
with the same student the integration of scientific and other in- 
sights in an adequate social and vocational adjustment. If all 
faculty members have a personnel philosophy of education, how- 
ever, they see the interrelatedness of what they are doing to the 
development of the student as a whole being. 
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Sociological Principles 


Fbom a sociological point of view, the accident of 
being born into a particular family, neighborhood, community, 
and nation determines most of a persons language habits, his 
customs, ideas, beliefs, and interests. One person speaks French, 
another English; one customarily kills his aged father, another 
takes him into his own home, reveres him, and nurses him until 
he dies naturally; one eats with his fingers from a bowl, also 
used by others; another uses an assortment of silver forks, spoons, 
and knives in eating JErom an individual plate; one finds aesthetic 
pleasure in a tom-tom, another in the strains of symphonic music. 

Such a principle accounts similarly for the difFerences within 
a single, complex culture. In America, one man says "thoity- 
thoid” street, another “thirty-third”; one is Republican, another 
Democrat; one, Protestant; another. Catholic; one person eats 
standing up whenever he is hungry and grabs his food in his 
hands, another eats at stated Intervals and has his meal served 
while he sits before a linen-covered table, decked with carefully 
matched and selected dishes and utensils; one believes that wom- 
en should smoke if they feel like it, another asserts this habit in 
women is "of the devil.” The point is well taken that each person 
exemplifies in his habits, ideas, customs, and beliefs, the culture 
from which he comes. As Frazier says: 

The sociologist recognizes that every human being is born into a pre- 
established society or group with its particular language, customs, be- 
havior patterns, and ideas. As a result of his participation in a social 
world, the individual’s behavior — ^what he perceives as well as what 
he does— is defined by the responses of other members of the group. 
In this manner the behavior of the individual acquires meaning in 
terms of the particular culture into which he was bom. Moreover, his 
behavior — his thoughts and actions in regard to himself as well as 
toward others— becomes organized in relation to the behavior of 
others. Therefore, in order to understand the particular personality, the 
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sociologist focuses his attention first upon the social and cultural 
context in which the personality takes form.’^ 

It is partly for this reason— that the personality develops in 
terms of a particular cultural pattern into which it is bom — that 
colleges attend so carefully to the background of the student, not 
only to his academic background as in former years, but increas- 
ingly to the “cultural context” from which he comes— his fam- 
ily’s socio-economic status, his religious associations, his parents’ 
attitudes, and the like. 

Socialization: The Process 

As the individual develops from childhood into adolescence, he 
gradually absorbs or “internalizes” the culture in which he lives. 
Thus, the three-year-old plays indiscriminately and impartially 
with Negro and white children; but the ten-year-old, reared in the 
tradition of racial prejudice, shows discrimination and partiality, 
perhaps not so mudh through his own experience as through the 
influence of his parents’ attitudes and the prevailing feelings 
among his close associations in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground. In a thousand subtle and informal ways, the anti-Negro 
attitude is instflled into his thinking and acting. Similarly, the cul- 
ture’s attitudes toward sex and toward the appropriate roles of the 
sexes; toward marriage, the family, and the authority of the par- 
ent; toward vocations — does a middle-class boy aspire to be a 
mechanic or a doctor? — in fact, toward the whole gamut of cus- 
toms, traditions, and beliefs are gradually “internalized” in the 
youth until, as an adult, he is prepared to pass the culture on to 
the next generation. His basis for moral judgments, his decisions 
when he is freed from supervision, and his self-controls are alike 
the result of this process of socialization. From an infant with 
many uncontrolled, primitive, asocial drives, he emerges as an 
adult with the appropriate inhibitions, the “right” ideas of what 
to do in various situations, an understanding of what is con- 
sidered morally right and wrong, and a whole series of ways to 
express his primitive urges with social approval. This process 
whereby infant behavior changes to adult behavior is called so- 

*E. !Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth at the Crossways (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1940), p. 273. 
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ciali2ation, a socio-anthropological term to designate the process 
by which members of a culture or society acquire the cultural 
pattern. 


EDVCATION INVOLVES SOCIALIZATION 

The schools are one of the several agencies on which society 
depends for the socialization of its youth. Other agencies such as 
the family, the courts, the church, and youth activities such as 
the Boy Scouts also contribute to the perpetuation in each new 
generation of the American pattern of social behavior. 

In elementary school, the basic skills of reading, vwiting, and 
figuring, and die basic patterns of self-control, competition, and 
cooperation are taught. During the secondary school period these 
skilk and these patterns of behavior are broadened to include 
adaptations to more complex situations. By the time the student 
reaves the college years, he is supposedly ready for induction 
into a still more complex culture, available in our society for those 
with special endowments who ostensibly will be the group from 
whom the leaders of the next generation wfil emerge. The history 
of great ideas, the skills and technical information, the important 
literature, the essential attitudes and insights — ^these, sociologically 
speaking, are the curriculums of the college. Our American society 
looks to the colleges as the training ground for tomorrow’s lead- 
ership in democratic ways of thinking and acting. 

So the college has a cultural pattern that it seeks to impose, a 
refinement in many ways of patterns imposed during precollege 
years but also an additional pattern which warrants speaking of 
certain persons in the population as “college-trained.” Supposedly 
the socialization process in college changes the way of linking 
and acting of students by adding new beliefs, traditions, customs, 
and skills. Colleges believe that the student upon admission does 
not possess the cultural pattern which he should possess for his 
most effective personal and group living. They accordingly work 
to change students in desirable ways — in directions approved by 
the culture of the campus. The educational experience, from a 
socio-anthropological point of view, dius involves “internalizing” 
or absorbing the prevailing culture of the campus. Education in- 
volves socialization. 
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But, as we shall discuss more fuUy later, the college is an in- 
dependent organization, as well as an agency of society. Some- 
times the cultural pattern of a college is not consonant with the 
prevailing culture to which graduates later go. The socialization 
process may not then equip the student for more effective citizen- 
ship because his culture, upon graduation, is “out of joints’ with the 
prevailing culture in America. This raises a serious and difficult 
problem: By what criterion may a cultural pattern be judged? 
Colleges do not educate entirely for the status Cfuo in society but 
for improvement, for progress toward democratic ideals. Where 
there is disparity between society at large and the culture of a 
specific campus, how shall it be decided which cultural pattern is 
right and just? 

It is apparent from the foregoing that we must consider a num- 
ber of important questions: How is socialization on the campus 
accomplished? By what process do students from diverse back- 
grounds emerge with the indelible stamp of the campus culture 
upon them? What are the implications of this process for the cur- 
riculum? for the counseling of the individual? How can a college 
study and improve its meiods of socializing students? How can 
the quality of the cultural pattern be evaluated? The discussion 
of such questions as these constitutes the content of this chapter. 

Case Histories 

It may be well to document the changes in students as a result 
of their college experiences. To do so, we shall tell the stories 
of Carl and Rose. These excerpts from case studies made by the 
cooperating colleges of the Study throw in bold outline the fact 
of change (or the lack of it), some of the reasons for change in be- 
havior, and some of the problems the student meets when he shifts 
from a family culture that differs markedly from the campus 
culture. 

CABL AS A FBESHMAN 

With the chaff and dust of his South Dakota plains literally clinging 
to him, Carl arrived at a midwest college four days early in order to 
find work. In a high, piping voice that seemed incongruous with his 
swarthy body, he queried everyone about a job until, finally, he had 
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landed three jobs! He waited table for his meals in the local “greasy 
sjpoon/' a campus hangout; he fired the boiler in one of the college 
dormitories to earn spending money; and he tended the lawn and fire 
for his landlady for his room. 

But he was crude, sometimes uncouth, in his appearance and be- 
havior, Soon he became the butt of many jokes and was by some 
scathingly scorned. For instance, he was too poor to have enough shirts 
for a daily change. Unfortunately, he owned only white shirts. And 
they, of course, got unspeakably dirty when he fired the furnace and 
hauled ashes. lie perspired freely too when he worked so that his 
“b. o/' made him undesirable as a waiter, even at the “greasy spoon ” 
His nails were dirty; his voice, loud. He’d bawl out the customers’ 
orders to the chef as if he were calling across one hundred acres of 
South Dakota wheat field. 

College meant everything to Carl. He had worked in a mill after 
leaving grammar school until he was eighteen, becoming increasingly 
dissatisfied. He wanted to get ahead, to know as much as the preacher 
and the teacher, and to make his mark in the world. Education seemed 
to him the primrose path. So he suddenly left the mill for high school, 
which he completed in record time, for Carl was intelligent. He had 
a quick, incisive, logical mind and the memorry of the proverbial 
elephant. It disappointed him, in fact, that so many college students 
frittered their time away in bull-sessions, card-playing, and dating. 
None of that for him— college was business and he had much work 
to do. 

The girls paid little attention to him, except to remark cattily about 
his baggy pants, his dirty shirt, or his high-pitched, nervous laugh. 
Only a few of the boys paid any attention to him. Most of them ragged 
him nnraercifully; “Have you got a clean shirt today, Carl?” “How’s 
the^ wheat crop in South Dakota?” “Hey, Carl, that’s a swell pair of 
shoes you’ve got,'’ while they winked at each other over his cumber- 
some brogues. But a few boys quietly sauntered up with the idea of 
“picking his brains” for help in their Latin or history. 

Carl didn’t find a single kindred spirit during his first few months. 
He felt out of step with the rest of the gang— he couldn’t dance or 
play their card games; he thought politics and history and Latin were 
consiimingly interesting — everyone else seemed to be unconcerned; 
he felt proud lo be able to work his way dirough college— this was the 
great, American opportunity; but, though others worked too, they 
were apologetic and silent about it. 

CARL AS A SENIOR 

As a senior Carl led his class scholastically. His competence in 
history, sociology, and political science had won him many honors. He 
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had captained the debate team his last two years. His oratorical skill 
had given him extensive experience as a speaker before luncheon clubs, 
church groups, and campus associations on political and social prob- 
lems. 

Although he hadn't joined a fraternity (because he wasn't asked) 
for his first two years, he had been pledged as a junior to the most 
exclusive fraternity of the campus. He could well afford the clothes 
and the social life of this group because his summer earnings as head 
waiter on a pleasure cruiser "set him up" for the entire school year. He 
had traveled a long way since the days of the "greasy spoon,” His 
appearance now was always impeccable, with Just that hint of non- 
chalance in dress which indicates the man who is "above” his clothes. 

His friends included most of the campus leaders, even those in 
athletics, an area in which Carl had never manifested much interest. 
But Carl also helped the "green” freshmen, particularly those from the 
farms and small towns who felt (and were) awkward and out of place 
in the social life of the campus. 

Carl still dated very little — ^"no time,” he said. The truth of the 
matter is that he scorned the girls who tolerated his occasional awk- 
wardness. He wanted the sophisticated, swank type — and they took 
more money and time than he felt justified in spending. They 
frightened him a little, too. When he talked with them in the classroom 
or over a coke at the snack bar on campus, he felt nervous and em- 
baitassed. He couldn't be his normal, calm self. 

He plans now to attend graduate school to study political science 
in preparation for a career to. teaching or the diplomatic service. The 
latter possibility has been often to his dreams since his intimate ac- 
quaintance with Ralph T, a wealthy fraternity brother who has 
travelled extensively to Europe and Asia. They both are thinking of 
e:q)Ioring this vocational possibility by travel in Europe at the first 
opportunity. 


ROSIS 

Because Rose's parents were to the diplomatic service in India where 
the schools were not what they thou^t adequate, they had left her at 
age twelve with her aunt, Mrs. M, whose husband was a prominent and 
successful physician to Chicago. Since Dr. and Mrs. M had no children 
of their own, they lavished their affection upon Rose. But from the 
start she seemed to resent their proprietaiy attitudes, although she 
accepted quickly enough the gay clothes and expensive luxuries which 
they heaped upon her. For Rose was independent, exceedingly so— 
who wouldn't be, if since you were seven you had lived apart from 
your folks in boarding schools, had already circled the world twice in 
every type of vehicle and ship, had banged about the ports and cities 
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of countless countries, often dependent only upon your own wits to 
keep you from being hoodwinked? 

By the time Bose matriculated at B College, the girls’ school which 
her mother and aunt had agreed upon long ago was the best for her, 
she was sophisticated and mature beyond the level of most of her class- 
mates. Accustomed to dressing for dinner, imagine her chagrin when 
the head resident sent her upstairs to change her dress to something 
simpler, for "this isn’t a dress occasion, my dear, and we wouldn’t want 
you to dress differently from the others.” And to add insult to injury, 
a bedraggled, blowzy little freshman from the “backwoods some- 
where” actually giggled as Rose ran indignantly upstairs to change. 

And smokingl The rule was that women were not allowed to smoke 
on campus except in the Kozy Korner, a student lounge. Rose felt 
affronted at this restriction too. And in the dormitory by ten o’clock— 
she who since she could remember had decided when she should 
come in from a date. And drinking was a “sin” — Rose was not inter- 
ested in passing moral judgments upon what others did; all she knew 
was that her uncle and aunt and she often had cocktails before dinner 
when th^ felt like it, and she mightily resented the implication that 
she was sinning ” 

Perhaps because of her basic philosophical “bent,” Rose found the 
lovely chapel on the campus, with its rose window and brilliant blue 
and red and gold figures of the apostles and prophets, singularly in- 
spiring. Here was a place to meditate, to reach far into the ignite, and 
to “clasp the hand of God.” But again she found herself rebuffed; 
chapel was compulsory twice a week, a fact in itself not so debilitating 
to her spiritual enthusiasm, but the required attendance part of the 
service irritated her. More than that, when she expressed a genuine 
appreciation for the chapel service in a casual conversation wim other 
students, they at first looked amazed and then laughed at her! The 
chapel service was apparently not thought much of by other students. 

And footballl The continuous and everlasting conversation in the 
dormitory, the classroom, everywhere, about the prowess of “eleven 
grown boys [from a neighboring men’s college] in propelling an in- 
flated pigskin down a muddy field” depressed and annoyed her. Not 
that Rose was haughty — she even enjoyed football on occasion when 
she got to know some of the players personally; but she liked to talk 
about all kinds of things— sports, books, men, clothes, pictures, and 
ideas— above all, ideas. 

So it wasn’t long before Rose s differences in tastes, amusements, 
ideas, and habits stigmatized her with both students and faculty, 
though for quite different reasons. She felt suffocated on this small 
campus and longed for the independence she enjoyed in Chicago, It 
was not surprising that one week end she visited her aunt and uncle — 
and never returned to B College. 
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The Campus Subculture 

The cultural pattern of a campus is at one and the same time a 
segment or cross section of American subcultures and a unique 
culture in its own right. Students come from many different back- 
grounds, each bringing with him his own cultural pattern. Tliorc is 
die farm boy, the city boy; the wealthy, the comfortable, the 
poor; the conservative and liberal; the religious and the scoffing; 
the northerner and the southerner; those who were one of fifty 
students in a small-town high school and those who were one of 
five thousand; the sophisticated and die naive; the cynic and die 
idealist; Carl and Rose, Their behavior, taken all together, is the 
behavior which is American, It is as homogeneous and as hetero- 
geneous as any cross section of America’s multitudinous subcul- 
tures can produce. 

But each campus is also a unique culture, a society in itself, 
a subculture which differs in some respects from any other in 
American life. Heterogeneous and homogeneous student bodies 
alike are welded together under die influence of their common 
experience on a particular campus into a new unity, a sociological 
entity having traditions, customs, beliefs, habits of speaking, atti- 
tudes, and activities which are unique to that campus. For this 
reason, the college speaks of a person as a “typical X College 
graduate”; for this reason, too, students develop loyalties to the 
college as an institution and feel strongly about living up to the 
“spirit of X College.” Such judgments are liased upon values which 
arc peculiar to that college; Aat is, these values do not exist on 
other campuses in exaedy the same pattern, nor do they express 
themselves in exaedy the same way. 

The expression “student body” is apt, for it emphasizes the fact 
that the students on a campus are more than an aggregate of dis- 
parate individuals; they are in fact an organic society. Tryon 
says. 

In our society it is probably safe to say that wherever there are 
children or youth togedier for any length of time and free to pursue 
their own purposes, there will be a sub-culture operating. As yet we 
know all too little about children’s societies. . . . However, we know 
enough about children’s groups and societies at tihe present time to 
say that such groups have the same important characteristics which are 
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a part of any adult society; that is, they have group purposes, stand- 
ards, and values, rules of behavior which may be explicit but more 
often are implicit, though widely accepted and imderstood. Such 
groups also have methods of securing conformity. These latter include 
most of the methods used in American society by adults to secure 
conformity of children and adolescents to adult expectations and pres- 
sures.’ 

Students, then, seem to comprise a subculture. How about 
faculty members as a group? They also come from diverse back- 
grotmds, bringing their cultural patterns with tliem. Are they also 
welded into a new unity, a new subculture with traditions, habits, 
and beliefs which are peculiar to a particular group working to- 
gether on a particular campus? Evidence from the Study would 
tend to answer affirmatively. Those who have long been members 
of a given faculty as well as those who have had experience on 
several campuses testify to the fact of differences among faculty 
groups — differences that are not merely the result of different 
people working together, but differences in purpose, tradition, and 
custom which could evolve only from a unique subculture. 

Let us examine, first, the general characteristics of the campus 
subculture — ^those characteristics which occur because die campus 
society is a true society; and, second, the imique characteristics of 
the campus society which differentiate it from other subcultures 
in America. 


GENEBAL CHAJRACTEmSTICS 

The characteristics which are generally present in a society can 
be readily identified in a campus group. For example, students on 
a campus live according to certain rules and regulations. Some- 
times tiiese rules are explicit: they are precisely stated in die cata- 
log or ihe campus handbook, and, like civil laws, are used as a 
basis for regulating and disciplining the members of the student 
body. Sometimes explicit rules are applicable to students only, 
such as the rule which forbids freshmen from dating upperclass- 
men or the regulation diat new students must wear green caps 
or ribbons. Sometimes the rules apply to faculty only, such as 

* Catolke Tiyon» “The Adolescenl Peer Culture,” Adolescence, 1943 Yearbook 
of the Nfatlonal Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago; University of 
Chicagc^ Dept, of Education, 1944), p« 220. 
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regulations which require grades to be handed in at specified 
times under penalty of a fine. A few rules apply to both students 
and faculty, such as a regulation prohibiting drinking or smoking 
on campus. 

Probably the most important rules are those which are Implicit 
and are never written down. These are tlie regulations which un- 
derlie the things "which just arc (or are not) done on our campus.” 
For example, in one college society everyone was expected to 
greet others with a hearty “hello”; if he did not, he was thought 
unfriendly, high-hat. On another campus, students resent "tubing” 
— apple-polishing the teacher; as a result, a student isn’t seen con- 
ferring with a teacher unless beforehand he carefully tells others 
why. On another campus, the opposite is the implicit rule — ^the 
“thing to do” is to drop in frequently to chat with teachers. Im- 
plicit rules such as these have particular cogency in regulating 
behavior on campus because, not being written down, they tend 
to become sanctified; violations are serious because the rules have 
the fearsomeness of any bogie. 

A campus society also has developed ways and means of secur- 
ing conformity to these rules and regulations. Sometimes con- 
formity is secured by direct punishment; for example, the student 
who fails is prohibited from playing on a team. Sometimes con- 
formity may be secured by social disapproval: for example, the 
individual who refuses to wear a formal evening dress is shunned 
by others and subsequently ostracized if she persists in her re- 
fusal to conform. In some matters awards, honors, prizes, and 
other indications of group approval virtually effect conformity 
by crystallizing the Hnds of ^ings which everybody ought to 
strive to do, such as being a campus leader, getting good grades, 
or being cooperative and helpful in working for the interests of 
die school. Thus, in both positive and negative ways the group 
operates so to regulate the behavior of its members that they tend 
to conform to a pattern of behavior or to be shuffled out of the 
group. 

The campus society has traditions and customs which it ven- 
erates. These originate in the history of the institution and are the 
values to which members of the group are loyal. They serve as 
focal points about which the behavior of individuals may be or- 
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ganized. The tradition, for example, of academic proficiency may 
be a goal which on a given campns affects in multitudinous ways 
the attitudes, feelings, and activities of students and faculty. The 
goal of social charm on another campus may operate similarly. 
Each student when he graduates has completed an experience 
that has been influenced, whether he wishes it so or not, by the 
traditional objectives or goals of the campus. Obviously, many 
students tend to identify as their own goals the goals of the college 
so that students from one college will emphasize academic pro- 
ficiency while those from another may emphasize social charm, 
and so on. 

The campus society may even have a language of its own. Who 
would say that words such as "freshmen,” "valedictorian,” “proba- 
tion,” “honors course,” “academic,” “athletic,” “extra-curricular,” 
“matriculation” do not have a special connotation on the campus? 
They are the trade jargon of the campus society. On a given cam- 
pus the students may evolve a diction which is incomprehensible 
to outsiders, if not to the faculty members. They speak of faculty 
members as “only working on two screws,” of “tubing” or “apple- 
polishing,” of avoiding other students whom they consider just 
“San Quentin quail” or “jail bait.” 

Finally, a campus society has values and standards which op- 
erate to mold the society in much the same way that traditions and 
customs do — ^values or standards such as “a democratic way of 
living,” or such as those embodied in the phrase “individualized 
education,” or as expressed in religious ideals and concepts. Stand- 
ards and values provide the society with a unifying force, with a 
basis for integration, that is (as we shall see later) with an essen- 
tial ingredient in the process wherein many individuals of diverse 
interests and cultures may function efficaciously as an organic 
entity. 


UNIQUE CHABACTERISTICS 

There are important differences, however, between societies in 
general and the campus society, differences which have significant 
implications for the job of general education. 

1. One such difference is that the campus society is primarily 
educative in purpose, rather than biological or economical. The 
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students and faculty are assembled, not as in other societies to 
perpetuate the race, protect the young, and secure the economic 
necessities for living; but, on the contrary, for the primary purpose 
of training the young, This purpose integrates the society of the 
campus — it binds together the many ways in which the social 
structure operates; that is, it provides the ostensible reason why 
students have fraternities, why they have classes, why student- 
faculty teas arc part of the program, why there are student coun- 
cils, YMCA’s, debate societies, and departmental clubs. Presum- 
ably every aspect of the social stmeture — that is, the “system of 
formal and informal groupings by which the social behavior of 
the individual is regulated”® — is ultimately related to the principal 
purpose of education. In adult society, the economic system and 
the social system seem to be the integrating factors which tie to- 
gether the family, the clique, the economic institution, the caste, 
and the class into one society.* In the college society, everything 
ultimately should point to educational values. 

In the history of American education, even in recent times, the 
validity of the classroom experiences in achieving educational 
values has rarely been questioned; the implication, however, that 
the social experience of the student outside of the classroom 
should also have educative value has not been readily conceded. 
The practices of the cooperating colleges of the Study, as we have 
reported extensively in Part I, are consistent, however, with the 
philosophy that the total experience on the campus is and should 
be educative.' The only possible integrative force that can relate 
the varied social experience of the campus into a meaningful 
whole is a basic, educational purpose. When recognized, such a 
purpose motivates and guides the thinking of faculty members 
and students alike in their planning, for example, of extra-class 
activities; it gives meaning and perhaps new direction to the re- 
ligious activities; it throws intercollegiate athletics into a new per- 
spective. Each activity is measured by the criterion: Is it educa- 
tive? In what way? How can its value be improved? 

In the best of sdl possible worlds, the campus society would be 

“W. Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt, The Social Life of a Modem Community 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), p. 14. 

* Ibid., chap. v. 

' See particularly chaps, iii and iv. 
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consistently educative; no activity would be sponsored by the cam- 
pus society which could not directly be related to educational 
values as determined by the college. But, of course, this is not 
achieved as yet (although some colleges have gone very far 
toward achieving it). Consequently, we have the opposite of inte- 
gration in many campus societies — disintegration, a confusion of 
values, competition between activities for the interest, support, 
and approval of the campus group. 

Some aspects of the social structure — ^for example, fraternities, 
sororities, and similar selective in-groups — achieve certain values 
which may be undemocratic, opposed to the welfare of the group 
as a whole, and/or which provide experiences of socially edu- 
cative value to only their few members. Other aspects of the social 
structure — athletic groups, the debating organizations, art clubs, 
glee clubs, and the like — ostensibly serve valued educative ends 
but are so organized that only a minority of the students may par- 
ticipate in them. 

Why should not every student be on a team if being on a team 
is educative? Why should not every student have aesthetic expe- 
rience in keeping with his capacities? The upholders of the stafits 
quo may retort that every student can have aesthetic experience; 
every student can be on a team if he’s willing to work hard 
enough; every student can join a fraternal group — or the Inde- 
pendents! Of course, this may be true. But the observations by die 
cooperating colleges are that athletics, musical organizations, art 
groups, fraternal groups, and the like as they are often organized 
in terms of the total campus social life too frequently serve only 
such ends as increasing the prestige of the college, paying for the 
stadium, publicizing &e coUege among alumni or potential stu- 
dents, or providing experience for a limited few. This disinte- 
grates the campus society and splits the standards and values 
among competitive groups. 

The implication of the fact that a campus society is avowedly 
educative in purpose, therefore, is that colleges should be chal- 
lenged to test all campus activities by the criterion, are they edu- 
cative? They should strive to provide equal access to all educative 
activity, and then to study ways and means of improving the col- 
lege’s usefulness in serving educational ends. As the integration 
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of tile campus society improves under such an impetus, the quality 
of the educational experience will improve; the unity of ^e so- 
ciety, becoming more pronounced, will bring greater security to 
its members; and the clarification of goals that will follow will in- 
crease the efficacy of efforts to achieve tiiem. 

2. A second difference is that the campus society i? known by 
its members to be transitory in nature, For the student, of course, 
the usual expectation is that college will last no longer than four 
years; for the faculty, except possibly among those who have long 
been with a particular institution, the possibility of transferring 
to another job may be present to produce a feeling of imperma- 
nence. (This difference in feeling of permanency between faculty 
and students we shall discuss more fully in connection with a 
third unique characteristic of the campus society.") 

The fact that the majority of the campus society must inevitably 
look upon their membership in the group as temporary has a 
number of important effects. First, rapid change in the funda- 
mental patterns of acceptable behavior is possible. In a society 
which spans the lifetime of individuals, changes are generally 
slowly made (except under the trauma of a war or some cata- 
strophic incident, such as destruction by fire or earthquake). The 
reason for such slowness is often the tenacity of the older members 
of the group in clinging to the “tried and true” ways of believing 
and acting, for changing to new modes of behavior means inse- 
curity. In a campus society, each new generation of students can 
establish a new order: one generation can abolish fraternities, the 
next reinstate them; one can approve of minute regulation of 
social behavior, the next can decide to live only within the limits 
of civil law. 

In one of the cooperating colleges the opportunity to make 
such rapid change is considered educationally desirable. At this 
junior college, the entire battery of rules and regulations govern- 
ing social activities is swept aside and formulated anew every 
two years. This practice gives each student, if he wishes, an op- 
portimity to share in the creation of the kind of society under 
which he desires to live. 

The second effect of the transitory nature of the college expe- 

‘See below, pp. 298-302. 
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rience is a tendency to prolong the infancy of the student. Some 
students seem to say, in effect, “There is nothing necessarily per- 
manent about campus life; so, what I do and say here will have 
little bearing upon what I do when I get out.” The danger of such 
irresponsibility is reinforced by two factors: (o) In our American 
culture, through compulsory education until sixteen or even 
eighteen, postponements of marriage, and in a host of other ways, 
we put off the day when the boy must say, “Now I am a man and 
can do a man’s work.” We hold him at ihe boy-stage until long 
after he has attained manhood physiologically; we prolong the pe- 
riod of his emotional immaturity by creating the conditions which 
foster dependence, the avoidance of responsibility for his own be- 
havior, and the need for self-support, (b) The danger of prolonged 
infancy is fostered by the common notion that school is only a 
preparation for life, not both preparation and life itself. This, sadly 
enough, is often a realistic appraisal of practices in the colleges. 
The students are sometimes treated at twenty years of age as 
though they could not run their own lives within the limits of 
civil law. (Why this should be so when noncollege youngsters of 
twenty are marrying, rearing families, holding down responsible 
jobs, and in other ways discharging the responsibilities of fuU 
adulthood, is hard to say.) For these reasons, students seem to be 
easily led to believe diat college is a desirable postponement of 
adulthood, a period for dependence, play, and the unreality of 
the “cloistered hall and the ivory tower.” 

3. A third characteristic of the campus society has already been 
implied: the possibility of two parallel cultures, one among stu- 
dents, the other among faculty members. Faculty members, as a 
group, may have different values or at least emphasize them dif- 
ferently; they achieve status in different ways. Faculty are more 
interested in scholarship, professional advancement, their families, 
the progress of the church, and the like; students may value die 
championship in football, the acquisition of new skills in prepara- 
tion for a vocation, the opportunity to enjoy a rich social life, and 
the gold medal in debating. The differences in age, education, 
and maturity are more than likely to create a difference in tiie 
basic pattern of social living between the two groups. 

When there is a double culture on campus — a hiatus between 
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the cultures of students and faculty—the relations between the 
two groups may assume one of several different forms or a mix- 
ture of them. For instance, a faculty group may say, in effect, 
"What students do outside of class is no concern of ours; they are 
adults; let them live within the civil law. We shall erect no special 
campus regulations except those required by the need for aca- 
demic eflScicncy, such as quiet rules in the library, class attend- 
ance, and the like.” Students may for their part also ignore the c-ul- 
ture of the faculty — their values, traditions, and judgments — and 
evolve out of their friendships with otlier students a pattern of 
behavior acceptable to students as a group. Here, then, would be 
parallel cultures, like double railroad tracks, that mn ostensibly 
in the same direction but never cross over or combine. 

Or a faculty may feel that students are preadult and should, 
therefore, be protected, guided, shielded. They say, in effect, “Stu- 
dents must prove tiieir right to be self-govemmg; our wisdom and 
greater experience place us in the position of responsibility. Our 
job is to set the rules and regulations. When the student gradu- 
ates, he will be better prepared to lead the right kind of life.” This 
paternalism, although perhaps not in so bald a form, is quite prev- 
alent in the thinking of faculties today. Students generally react to 
it by protective withdrawal — diey live up to the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the faculty, but compensate for any frustra- 
tion they may feel by developing special codes of student be- 
havior. For example, they may cheat promiscuously; they may 
secretly honor the person who defies the laws; they may look upon 
“staying out after hours” as a luscious dereliction which reflects 
only on the unsuitability of the laws. 

Sometimes when the cultural pattern of the faculty is thus 
rigidly imposed upon the students, the latter may show consid- 
erable resistance. In one college, women students often had to 
remain over night in a hotel in a nearby city where they took spe- 
cial evenmg courses. Should the college chaperon them or not? 
The college did. Some students acquiesced; others, however, re- 
sented the lack of faith the faculty displayed and did everything 
in their power to violate the rules. Infractions called for punish- 
ment and a tightening of the rules; faculty members who had 
insisted on the chaperonage felt justified; some students, continu- 
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ing to resent their lack of opportunity to be responsible to live 
decent lives, continued to break the laws — ^and so a vicious circle 
of unsatisfactory conditions persisted. 

Many of the cooperating colleges believe that a hiatus, having 
these consequences, need not exist. They have deliberately set out 
to bridge the gaps between the two groups by recognizing the ex- 
istence of different cultural patterns, by promoting a sharing of 
experiences related to the common welfare, by consciously trying 
to evolve a new, campus-wide culture to which students and 
faculty alike contribute. The social structure then controls the 
behavior of the individuals in the community because students 
and faculty alike agree upon standards of behavior. 

A single example from the experience of Antioch College will 
illustrate how such a concept of the campus society works out. Sev- 
eral years ago Antioch students raised the question, “Why should 
the student lounges in thp dormitories be closed at ten o’clock?” 
These lounges were rooms completely separated from the dormi- 
tories themselves and were for the leisure-time use of men and 
women students and faculty. The Community Council, a govern- 
ing body with students and faculty members, voted to do away 
altogether with closing hours. From time to time, a few students 
abused the privilege and caused the college embarrassment. These 
instances raised the question in the Community Council, “Perhaps 
we should have some closing hour, although later than ten 
o’clock. Apparently a few students cannot be adult.” Together 
with the Administrative Council, consisting also of students and 
faculty, the Community Council voted to dose the student 
lounges at one o’clock in the interests of protecting the community 
against the slander that the activities of an occasional student 
might bring. 

When there is a single culture, as opposed to the concept of 
parallel cultures by students and faculty, the conditions are cre- 
ated for emotional maturity, a sense of responsibility, an mterest 
in the welfare of others, in fact for the kinds of characteristics we 
wish students to have as citizens of tomorrow. The reason is clear: 
in a single-culture society, the campus is a laboratory for living; 
it is both life and a preparation for life. Let us examine these fa- 
miliar phrases to see what they mean in practice. 
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A universal objective of general education in America is to train 
the student for effective citizenship. Under the aegis of bicul- 
tural training, the faculty will attempt to control through lectures, 
through supervision of tlie student govemment, and in other ways, 
the kinds of experience the student has, hoping that his intellec- 
tual appreciation of democratic procedures and his skill in living 
democratically will improve. Under the program of a single- 
culture standard, however, the faculty and students together face 
the problems: ‘'How can we make our campus life democratic? 
Wlaat must we do to be democratic notoF^ 

One college, facing the question, “What should be the end re- 
sults of citizenship training?” writes as follows: 

Since the laws governing hahit-fomiation and the development of 
attitudes cannot be voided by professional fiat, critical attention must 
be given to the methods employed in citizenship training. In great 
measure, “the student is what he is becoming.” Therefore, in develop- 
ing the desirable habits and attitudes of citizenship, the training situa- 
tions must approximate as closely as possible the reahllfe situations 
in which adult citizenship abilities will be exercised. 

Critical examination of the place of the citizen in a functioning 
democracy tends to reveal, among the prime characteristics of such a 
citizen, the following qualities: a feeling of responsibility for the 
actions of his government, a sense of concern for the welfare of others, 
participation in the formation of public policy, awareness of problems, 
an active seeking for information bearing on these problems, open- 
minded interchange of ideas vrith others, the ability to make considered 
decisions, the habit of “taking action” with respect to acknowledged 
problems. If this is the nature of the citizen we wish to see our educa- 
tion produce, then citizenship training must consist of the pladng 
of the student in situations in which he is responsible for the nature of 
his in-training government, situations in which he is aware of the fact 
that the actions of others are lus concern, situations in which he par- 
ticipates in policymaking for his group, situations in wlUch he must 
seek information bearing on pertinent problems, situations which call 
for “give and take” in discussion, and situations which demand decision 
and action J 

Students in this college share the responsibility with faculty for 
regulating social life in the dormitories j they are on disciplinary 
committees and hence are aware of ihe ways in which the actions 
of others are their concern; they make policies — m fact, every two 
’ Stephens College l^ewa Reporter, III, Deceinher 1943. 
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years they redo the entire job of policy-making for the campus; 
they, of course, seek information from faculty, alumni, students, 
other resources; they have endless discussions; and they act in 
accord with their decisions. At Stephens and other colleges with 
similar approaches, they are moving rapidly toward a single-cul- 
ture standard. The barrier between students and faculty — a bar- 
rier which mitigates against common action, communication of 
ideas, and a feeling of oneness — ^is being lowered. 

SUMMARY 

The campus society is a segmental culture displaying the pat- 
terns of behavior that are characteristic of the numerous subcul- 
tures from which the students come. It is also a unique culture 
because (1) its purpose is primarily educative, (2) it is known by 
its members to be transitory, and (3) it may be either a double 
culture or a single culture, each having important educational im- 
plications. The trend among the cooperating colleges is toward a 
single-culture standard which students and faculty, working to- 
gether as members of a single community, evolve to meet their 
personal and educational needs. 

The Importance of Social Roles in the Individual’s 
Development 

From the point of view of the individual student, how does the 
existence of a campus culture operate? What efiEect does it have on 
him? How is his development affected differently by double-cul- 
ture or single-culture communities? The discussion of some of 
these questions is our next concern. 

The roles of an individual in his social group are important to 
his development as a person because they represent the valuation 
of him by others. In a sense, a society is like the director of a play 
who assesses the applicants for roles and then metes out assign- 
ments. In a campus society individual roles include those of die 
athlete, die student, the apple-polisher, the butt of jokes, the 
serious-minded, the shy-timid, the sissy, the dreamer, the boy- 
chaser. Tlie.se roles constitute the group’s appraisal of the indi- 
wdual ns he functions in die campus society. Whether these are 
right or wrong valuations of him as a person, whether they meet 
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with his approval or disapproval is irrelevant at the moment; tire 
fact is that in terms of its standards and values the campus society 
grants status, a place in the hierarchy, to each member of the 
group. 

Each person may, of course, have several roles simultaneously, 
depending upon the circumstances of the moment: in the class- 
room, the “perfect student”; on the gridiron, a steady, reliable 
“back”; in the fraternity house, the “grind”; at the house party, a 
quietly humorous, congenial person. One role, highly valued, such 
as being the athlete, may bring such prestige and status to its 
holder that his other roles are strongly influenced by it. The “halo 
effect” of this role operates to spread his influence beyond die 
realm of athletics into the social life of the campus, into ihe class- 
room, and perhaps into adult society. He is touted and honored; 
even teachers may minimize his weaknesses scholastically in order 
to keep him eligible for athletics; he may be thought a good can- 
didate for his fratemily’s presidency because of his prowess on 
the gridiron; a bond house may employ him to sell bonds and 
stodffi because of his prestige as an athlete. 

WHEN ROLES ARE ACCEPTABLE 

Two factors produce acceptable roles: (1) the degree to which 
the role meets 4e person s basic personality needs, and (2) the de- 
gree to which he can control the role. These may be considered 
briefly. 

Elsewhere we have discussed the basic personality needs — the 
physiological needs for food, activity, rest; the social needs for be- 
longing, for feeling a likeness to others in essential and desirable 
ways, for developing strong affectional relations, for making het- 
erosexual adjustments, and so on.® A social role may thus be ac- 
ceptable because it brings with it a sense of belonging or of like- 
ness to others, because it satisfyingly provides affection, because it 
provides status with those of the opposite sex and thus facilitates 
heterosexual adjustment. For example, the chairman of a student 
council committee may enjoy his role because he is interested in 
and capable of leading a group to do a job that others on the 

*See chaps, ix and x; also D. A, Prescott, Eitioiion and ilie EditcaHv0 Frocess 
(Washington; American Council on Education, 1938), chap, vi. 
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campus feel is important; the chap who couldn’t dance but went 
out to learn and then returned to find himself “accepted” by the 
gang at the next all-college dance prizes his role as a dancer be- 
cause he now “belongs”; a crippled boy who longed to be athletic 
found that he could be manager of the football team, a desirable 
role from his point of view because he could do something related 
to athletics tiiat was valued hy team members and students 
generally. 

Roles, to be acceptable, must also involve something of ttie ele- 
ment of choice. The chairman of the student council committee 
could have turned down the job; the would-be dancer could 
have refused to learn this socid sldll; the cripple could have ig- 
nored athletics altogether. By choosing or at least having a part 
in choosing the role he played, the person retains a sense of mas- 
tery, of being captain of his fate, which is contributory to self- 
assurance and confidence. 

But sometimes roles are assigned without the individual’s 
choice at all. Carl® had no choice when he arrived on campus in 
his role of mill hand. The combination of the environment from 
which he came — the “culture he carried with him” — and the en- 
vironment to which he came, which tended to condemn Carl’s 
original environment, determined the role he had. Other examples 
are the Negro in a white community, the Protestant in a Cathohc 
group, the cripple, the ugly, the ungainly, tall, awkward, or obese 
— these persons are inevitably different in appearance and their 
innate or acquired differences serve to assign them roles. Even 
then, however, the arbitrarily assigned roles may be acceptable 
if the individual can accept himself as he is, without undue emo- 
tion, with a sense of humor.‘® Thus, even when the element of 
choice is absent, the roles may be acceptable. The individual is 
willmg to have others value him for what he is. 

WHEN ROLES ARE NOT ACCEPTABLE 

When roles are not acceptable, the reverse of these factors tends 
to be true: tlius, a given role may not meet a person’s basic per- 

*Sm tupra, pp. 287-^9. 

See chap, xi, pp. 262r-65 for a more extemlve discussion of self-acceptance 
of the body. 
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sonality need. For example, a person who is very insecure, filled 
with feelings of social inadequacy, lacking confidence in himself, 
finds himself practically ignored by his fellows. He is virtually 
assigned to the role of nonentity. Unwilling to accept this valua- 
tion of himself, he may indulge in various attention-getting de- 
vices, such as loud talking, bizarre clothes, or peculiar manner- 
isms; he is saying, in effect, "You may not pay any attention to me 
because you don’t notice me; but I’ll make you notice me and 
then you’ll see that I am interesting after all.” Or he may try to 
avoid his role by moving to anotlier college. 

Or, the individual’s racial status — ^let us say he is Jewish in a 
predominantly Gentile population— is an immutable fact which 
automatically, according to the values of the society on a cam- 
pus, may ostracize him from participation in many of the social 
activities. He may fight with all his might to change the valuation 
of Jews by this society — this would certainly represent an aggres- 
sive, wholesome attack upon his unacceptable status; he may 
shrug his shoulders indifferently and “leave well enough alone,” 
meanwhile turning upon himself the antagonism he may feel for 
those who give him no place in the sun — ^he thus may withdraw 
as much as possible from social contacts in order to avoid being 
castigated. Or he may react in other ways. In any event, the role 
to which he is assigned without his choice is unacceptable. 

The role may be unacceptable because, although it is envied 
and valued by others to such an extent that a person cannot afford 
to spurn it, he personally dislikes it. For example, teachers may 
often inadvertently label a person an “intellectual” because of his 
superior intelligence; his classmates grant him this role too — ^he is 
the best in a class. But he wants — ^tlwt is, needs — ^more than any- 
thing else to be one of the gang, to be accepted on an equal foot- 
ing, not because he is different. He may tend, therefore, to mini- 
mize his intellectual capacity, to avoid reciting in class, to show 
himself deliberately as more stupid tlxan he really is in order 
to win status as a “regular guy." 

Roles may be unacceptable because they are differently valued 
by students and faculty. A student with high status among faculty 
members because he is docile, hard-working, and studious may be 
scorned by students as a “grind,” and “apple-polidier.” Since so- 
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daily such a student must live with other students, not faculty, his 
acceptable status with faculty only serves to embarrass him and 
deny him an acceptable role with fellow-students. Such situations 
are common in double-culture societies. 

SUMMARY 

The concept of status thus helps us to see how the campus so- 
ciety "assigns” roles to its members in accord with the society’s 
values. These roles represent the valuations of the member by lie 
society. As such they are exceedingly important to his develop- 
ment because of the basic need for status with one’s fellows. 
Wliether the assigned roles are acceptable or not depends upon 
such factors as (a) the degree to which they meet die person’s 
basic personality needs, (b) the degree of choice he can exercise in 
selecting his roles, and (c) what person or group it is whose values 
determine the role. 


Basic Principles 

It may be well at this point to summarize the basic principles 
and concepts. 

1. The campus society is organic; it operates apart from the 
life of any one individud as an entity, a sodal organism, and fol- 
lows certain definable processes and forces. 

2. An important function of die society is to regulate the be- 
havior of its members so that they “serve” the ends or goals of 
the society. 

3. To secure the conformity of behavior demanded by the or- 
ganic nature of a society, a system of rules and regulations affect- 
ing the individual’s behavior is evolved. 

4. The social stmcture of the society is this “system of formal 
and informal groupings by which the social behavior of indi- 
viduals is regulated.”^^ 

5. In accord with the social structure, members of the society 
are granted status or statuses — a place or role which they may 
occupy or perform m the life of the group. 

6. Status or role is defined by the society and may be assigned 
to the individual in terms of Ae needs of the group or society. 

" Warner and Lunt, ibid., p. Iv, 
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This is not to say that the individual’s own personality is not 
recognized in the assignment of the role. An individual may cre- 
ate his own role by contributing in a unique fashion to the life of 
the group. Nevertheless, whether or not the role is possible is de- 
termined by the structure of the society. 

7. The social structure of a society which is to live must also 
meet the basic personality needs of the largest number of mem- 
bers of that society; it cannot go counter to the personal require- 
ments of the members. A given society such as in a women’s 
college cannot ignore the need of students to make heterosexual ad- 
justment during the period of college attendance. Some oppor- 
tunities must be provided for students of such a society to meet 
and participate socially with men. 

8. The campus society is unique in that it can be changed more 
quickly and more radically than other societies which are inte- 
grated about the need to perpetuate the race or to earn a living. 

9. The campus society is unique in that it is primarily educa- 
tive in purpose. 

10. The campus society may have two distinct groups of people 
— students and faculty; these groups may persist in maintaining 
a double culture or, to the extent that they have common in- 
terests and purposes, they may evolve a single culture. The 
former condition is less educationally desirable than the latter. 

11. The campus society influences the development of the 
individual through its assignment of roles or status since holders 
of these roles or these statuses tend to evaluate themselves ac- 
cording to the valuation placed upon them by their society. 

Implications for Education 

A number of implications may readily be derived when the 
campus society is viewed in such sociological terms. The follow- 
ing implications represent the directions in which the cooperat- 
ing colleges of the Study are tending to move, the ideals and 
values which serve to control and guide the thinking in the 
colleges. 

1. The campus society should provide democratic, adult roles. 
As we have seen, the roles that an individual plays in campus life 
have tremendous importance in his self-evaluation and hence in 
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his development toward emotional maturity and standards of 
adult behavior. Consequently, to the extent that they are able, 
students should be given roles to play in a campus life which are 
consonant with the roles they will be expected to play as citizens. 
For example, if, as citizens, students will later be expected to 
take a keen interest in the government of their society, their 
interest should be stimulated and organized now by sharing 
with them planning, activity, disciplining, and responsibility for 
the community. The campus should be viewed bofli as life itself 
and as a preparation for life. Only on the basis of such a concept 
can any realism enter into the college experience. 

2. Each individual should find it possible to develop appropri- 
ate roles. The campus society should be so organized and 
operated that every student has roles appropriate to his needs. 
The recognition of roles is an important consideration in the 
planning and execution of policies governing the allocation of 
responsibility, in the basis for valuation of individuals, and in 
the variety of opportunity open to each individual. This recogni- 
tion is the essence of an effective program of individualized 
education. For example, students on some campuses value the 
role of the athlete very much because in the social structure of 
the campus these roles bring prestige; athletes get the lion’s 
share of opportunity to be leaders, to command the attention and 
respect of others, and so on. When such an emphasis, however, 
thrusts other and equally important valuations of the individual 
into the background and when it means that only relatively few 
students may secure roles appropriate to their growth and de- 
velopment, then the emphasis is wrong. AU students, including 
the spindle-legged, the intellectually mediocre, and the socially 
inept, should have equal opportunity to be valued by others for 
activities which they can perform. 

3. Teachers in the classroom should recognize the importance 
of group structuring. By becoming sensitive to the importance to 
the individual’s development of his place in the social structure 
of the classroom, teachers can more successfully work to (a) create 
the classroom conditions which provide each individual with 
appropriate roles, and (b) adapt their teaching methods to capital- 
ize upon the power derived from social structure. 
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4. The present social structure of a campus society should be 
carefully and objectively studied. The purpose of such study 
would be to determine the basis upon which social roles are 
granted at present, to isolate the processes and forces which are 
at present operating to regulate the behavior of individuals and 
to evaluate the present society in terms of such criteria as: (o) 
Are activities educative? (h) Is the social structure democratic? 
(c) Does the social structure meet the basic needs of each student? 



XIV 


An Outline of a Personnel 
Philosophy of Education 


Following is an outline of the assumptions which, 
taken together, undergird a personnel philosophy of education. 
This summary is built upon the theoretical principles stated in 
the chapters just preceding and synthesizes the point of view 
for the personnel practices discussed in Part I. It should be 
stressed that this attempt at synthesis is not an official statement 
subscribed to by the cooperating colleges but rather the author’s 
effort to systematize the ideas, behefs, and orientation which 
seem to him to be implicit in the student personnel work of the 
cooperating colleges. 

Such general, major assumptions as are given below may be 
useful in clarifying the broad tendencies and tenets of educa- 
tional practice. They must be used cautiously because their 
generality leaves many issues unclear, issues which in a more 
precise statement would be made explicit. It is hoped, however, 
that this chapter may be useful to faculty groups who are ex- 
ploring the meaning of a personnel point of view, who desire 
some systematization of the assumptions involved in such a com- 
mon phrase, for example, as "the development of the total stu- 
dent,” or who for other reasons are interested in digging below 
the surface of personnel practices to their bases in attitudes toward 
human nature, society, and die work of education. 

I. Assumptions regarding the nature of growth and development 
A. Each individudl has hasio personality needs which he con- 
tinuously seeks to satisfy. 

1. Basic personality needs arise from the interaction between 
forces within the individual (as a psychobiological organism) 
and forces without the individual in his physical and social 
environment. 

2. Needs may be classified into three categories: 

310 
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a) Physiological needs 

b) Social needs 

c) Ego or integrative needs 

3. While each individual has the same type of necd--c.g,, the 
physiolorical need for food, the social need for "belonging”— 
each inmvidiial manifests a unique "pattern of reactivity” 
as he seeks to satisfy his needs. The pattern of reactivity, 
giving the individual his peculiar personality, results from 
the interaction between inner and outer forces. 

4. The frusliation of the individuars efforts to satisfy his basic 
needs is the source of maladjustment. 

a) The desire to satisfy needs is a force, a drive, an im- 
mutable urge which compels the individual to seek satis- 
faction. 

b) When a need is frustrated — e.g., the social need for be- 
ing valued by others is frustrated by the individuals 
being rejected because of his family, color, creed, ugli- 
ness, or whatever — ^the energy, the force, which drives 
toward the satisfaction is then spent in some other way — 
by his rejecting others in turn, hating, etc., or by his 
sublimating this energy into such socially approved chan- 
nels as pro-Negro agitation, art, or other means for 
"winning” valuation by others. 

c) Needs when frustrated too much or for too long lead 
to physical death— the needs for water, food, etc. — or 
personality disintegration — the needs for a philosophy 
of life, a feeling of likeness to others, etc. 

5. The appropriate satisfaction of basic needs promotes health, 
mental and physical, and the growth of the personality in 
effective, happy living. 

6. Needs rarely exist singly but seem to function in clusters 
whose membership varies from situation to situation — e.g., 
the need for affcctional relations and the need for statis 
are related in the behavior of the student who changed her 
grade report card from Fs to B*s because her mother “ex- 
pected” her to do good work even though she was incapable 
of better than average scholastic achievement. 

B. As the individual grows up in his culture, he must achieve cer^ 

tain developmental or groioth tasks. 

1. The developmental or growth task is imposed by the cul- 
ture — ^most boys in our culture are expected to learn how 
to earn a livelihood as adults; both boys and girls are 
"expected” to come to terms wiih their sex roles in socially 
appropriate ways; and so on (see below). 
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2. The developmental tasks are constructs or arbitrary ab- 
stractions to help in understanding the personality as a 
resultant of inner (psychosomatic) and outer (cmtural) 
forces. They represent points or areas where the forces of 
society and the drives within die individual meet to con- 
tend for control or, so to speak, to find a way of cooperating. 
When social forces overpower the individual, he loses his 
identity and his self-esteem; when inner forces dominate 
the individual, he may be antisocial and punished by 
society in accord with his age and violation of the socim 
mores. 

3. The objective of the individual in the developmental task, 
therefore, is so to harmonize inner and outer forces in his 
behavior that he is at once self-respecting and socially ap- 
proved and successful. Such harmony is achieved throu^ 
the gradual process of socialization whereby the individual 
internalizes the requirements imposed on him by society 
so that they become his requirements of himself — e.g., the 
infant begins necessarily dependent upon others; later this 
dependence is centered in emotional terms on the parent 
(usually the mother); in adolescence and finally as an adult 
he is expected to lose this emotional dependence gradually 
and be able to stand on his own feet During this process, if 
his growth (i.e., his achievement of the developmental task 
of securing independence) is normal and healthy, he in- 
ternalizes (makes his own) the expectations of him as an 
adult in the culture and thus finds it comfortable to live up 
to his own standards of independence. 

4. The developmental tasks are areas of personality adjust- 
ment which are convenient to an understanding of the 
individual because: 

a) The definition by the culture of what the individual 
ought to be is crucial in its significance to the personality 
and 

h) The definition by the individual of what he wants to he 
is crucial to his personality adjustment 
(I) The culture^ for example, defines independence from 

E arents— it imposes upon the individual the task of 
ecoming emotionally weaned. 

(2) The individual defines, for example, his philosophy of 
life— it must represent a scheme of vuues suitable 
to his way of living. 

5. The developmental tasks are — 
a) Independence from parents 
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b) Social adequacy and emotional security 

c) Heterosexual adjustment 

d) Vocational orientation 

e) Philosophy of life 

/) Self-acceptance (self-ovaluation)— 

(1) Body processes 

(2) Sex role 

(3) Social value of body 

g) Goals and aspirations 

h) Sense of humor and insight 

6. The developmental tasks are not discrete entities but areas 
of personality adjustment which often overlap— e.g,, the 
task of achieving independence from parents Involves the 
task of making appropriate heterosexual adjustments (find- 
ing relations with the opposite sex outside the home)- Both 
taacs are intimately related to physiological maturity and 
other factors in physical and mental growth. 

G, The society (culture) in which the individual Hoes is an organ- 
ism possessing processes (e.g», those which control the be- 
havior of members) and goak (e,g,, the happiness of its mem- 
bers through democratic living). 

1. The social structure of a culture is a "system of formal and 
and informal groupings by which the social behavior of 
individuals is regulated ” 

2. In order to survive as a culture, the culture must meet the 
basic needs of tiie majority of the members. 

3. The campus culture has important characteristics in terms 
of tile development of the individual: 

d) It is more rapidly changeable than other cultures. 

b) Its primary purpose is educative. 

c) The roles developed by the individual in the campus 
social structure help to define his valuation of himself. 

d) There may be a double culture (students and faculty 
having different, opposing cultures) or a single culture 
(students and faculty sharing appropriately In the one 
system). 

D. Learning is a change in goal-seehng behavior. 

1. All behavior is purposive— it is an effort to achieve the 
person’s goals. 

2. The whole individual strives to achieve his goals— l.e., in- 
tellectual, emotional, and physical resources are involved. 

3. Learning occurs only when goals cannot be achieved (ex- 
cept by learning). ^ 

4. Learning is facilitated when the learner sees a direct and 
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sensible relation” between tbe material to be learned and 
the achievement of his goals. 

5. Goals may be known by the teacher as well as the learner, 

6. Goals are changed through experience — ^i.e., throu^ re- 
sponses by the whole person to meaningful situations, 

7. Experience may be either — 

a) Vicarious~e.g,, reading, watching a game, seeing a 
movie. 

b) Real— e,g,, writing, playing a game, acting in dramatic 
productions. 

II. Assumptions regarding the function of education 

A. One purpose of education is to change the behavior of students 
in order that — 

1. Each student may live happily through the realization of 
goals which capitalize to the fullest extent upon his po- 
tentialities. 

2, Each student may develop the personal characteristics of an 
efiEective citizen in our democracy. 

B, A second purpose of education is to maintain and improve the 
quality of democratic living in our society, 

1, The social obligation of education defines the limitations 
upon tile achievement of purpose #1— e.g., no college may 
teach fascist doctrines in our society. 

2. The colleges (and schools) represent a means of the society 
for its continued maintenance and growtii through the de- 
velopment of leadership, the preservation of tradition, and 
the exploration of newer, better ways of realizing demo- 
cratic goals of living. 

III. Assumptions regarding the procedures of education 
A. Asmmjrfions regarding counseling 

1. Counseling is a form of teaching which involves interaction 
between two persons. Its aim is to change behavior. 

2. It may be directive or nondirective as a procedure. 

a) Directive (prescriptive) counseling is tiiat form of goal- 
changing experience in which the counselor assumes a 
dominant, directive role by giving the counselee in- 
formation, clarifying his tiiinldng, making suggestions, 
and in other ways taking control of the learning situation, 

b) Nondirective (permissive) counseling is that form of 
goal-changing experience in which the counselor creates 
a situation that enables the counselee to express and 
recognize his feelings freely; the counselor scrupulously 
avoids control of the counselee’s thinking and feeling; 
the counselor makes no decision, suggestions, or gives no 
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information; permissive counseling produces learning 
through growth by the counsclee in handling his own 
problems as a result of his improved undershinding of 
his goals, and his resources for achieving them. 

3. It may DC performed by either a student or faculty member, 
depending upon his abilities, training, and experience. 

a) Prescriptive counseling can bo performed by those who 
have information and judgments which ntbers need or 
are willing to accept. 

b) Permissive counseling can be performed only by those 
with special training, aptitudes, and insights. 

4. The counseling efforts of teachers and students arc made 
most effective by — 

a) Developing an organization which insures equal oppor- 
tunity to each student to utilize the counseling facilities 
of the college. 

b) Securing and making available the necessary informa- 
tion for effective counseling. 

(1) Directive counseling demands extensive personnel 
information about the student’s abilities, interests, 
skills, beliefs, and information; about the genesis and 
use by the student of these personal resources; about 
the basic personality structure of the student; etc. 

(2) Nondirective counseling needs little personnel in- 
formation of this sort, if any. 

c) Providing rich opportunities for growth in counseling 
skill by teachers and students. 

d) Providing the working conditions wherein **cross-fertiliza- 
tion” of understandings and insights gained from counsel- 
ing and other personnel services may occur— a two-way 
flow. 

B. Assumptions regarding classroom work 

1. The aim of classroom work is to affect the total develop- 
ment of the student by improving his personal resources— 
e.g., by increasing his information, changing his intere^s, 
stimulating new appreciations, creating new attitudes, im- 
proving his skills. 

2. Group instruction in the classroom more effectively teaches 
(i.e., effects such changes in the behavior of students) 

when — ^ ^ 

a) The classroom is recognized as a social situation. The 
personality interaction between teachers and class and 
among members of the class is recognized as a factor 
which affects learning by creating roles, by producing 
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emotional responses such as loyalty or hate, and by 
stifling or freeing the individual s power to grow. 

b) The instructor is alert to the significance of overt be- 
havior— i,e,, he sees each bit of b^avior as an expression 
of need; he “reads” the meaning which lies behind overt 
behavior. 

c) The relation between the content of the classroom work 
and the goals of students is dear and reasonable. 

G. Assumptions regarding extra^class activities 

1. Extra-class life incmdes those activities on or off campus 
over which the college community has some measure of 
control and responsibility— e.g., living arrangements, ath- 
letics and physical education programs, other recreational 
activities such as in art, music, and drama. In addition, extra- 
dass life which the college shotdd recognize includes off- 
campus life over which the college has no control — e.g., 
life in the home, chinch, in employment. 

2. Extra-class life is an educative resource for teaching students 
that should be utilized in the planning and execution of 
programs to achieve educational aims. 

3. Extra-class life may effectively be made an educational 
resource provided that — 

a) Stud«its and faculty continuously share in the planning 
and executing of polides and programs. 

b) A flexible organization is maintained because educa- 
tional aims are served. 

o) Continuous evaluation takes place. 

D. Assumptions regarding administration of personnel services 
1« The personnel services to be administered indude the fol- 
lowing types of activities of the college, each with the 
identical general educational objectives but each serving as 
a different means of attaining them; 

a) Classroom instruction 

b) Extra-class life 

(1) Living arrangements 

(2) Recreational activities 

(3) Religious activities 

(4) Social activities 

(5) Aesthetic activities 

(6) Etc. 

c) Spedalized services 

(1) Health clinic 

(2) Testing bureau 

(3) Psychdogical clinic 
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(4) Library 

(5) Etc, 

d) Tie counseliDg program 

2, Administration is a function of individuals or groups in 
which power is used to control the behavior of people and 
to secure coordinated action in order that desired goals 
may more effectively be attained. 

a) The use of power by the individual (e.g., director of 
personnel) or a group (c.g., the committee on social 
affairs) is most effective when — 

(1) The needs of faculty and students as persons are 
recognized. 

(2) Democratic processes are used in the definition and 
discharge of authoritative functions. 

(3) The organization developed to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of personnel services is consistently regarded 
only as a means to an end. 

b) The use of power should be a function of cooperative 
planning to achieve educational goals. 
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